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Religion and Politics in 
Aldo Capitini* 


Norberto Bobbio 


In THE HISTORY of Italian spirituality Aldo Capitini occupies a most 
singular place. 

He graduated in 1928 at the Scuola Normale di Pisa under the guidance 
of Attilio Momigliano, often remembered as the master in those years, 
studying the classics of our literature. But he was never a literary man. He 
knows his Dante, Foscolo, Leopardi, Manzoni well, and often draws 
inspiration and illuminating quotations from them. But when he tries to get 
a tight grip on their ideas on faith, humanity, the world, he expresses more 
dissent than assent. He quotes Dante: “Faith without which good works 
are not enough” and straight away he objects: “No, ‘good works’ are 
enough [. . .]; intimate active sincerity is the instrument of salvation, and * 
Man with his ‘good works’ frees himself in spirit, enters infinity, the 
intimate heaven which looks on reality.” He admires Foscolo’s man who 
“does not give way to vices, does not give in to tyrants, does not give way 
to the rabble, and becomes statue-like.” But this is stoicism and in stoicism, 
in this looking for refuge in interior solitude, there is something sad: “How 
can one heal a society that would become decadent if the best should retire 
in order to save themselves?” Of Manzoni he says that “he was the lovable, 
noble guide who led back to the bosom of domestic joys, to rediscover 


* The original version of this article written in Italian, “Religione c politica in 
Aldo Capitini,” was first published by La Nuova Italia in 1969 as the introduction 
(pp. 9-43) to Capitini’s book “Tl Poterc di Tutt” (not translated into English, but 
whose title means “Power for All”). Subsequently it has appeared twice ın the 
book “Maestri e compagni” (which could be translated as “Masters and 
Companions”), a collection of ten essays, two of which are dedicated to 
Capitini. First published in 1984, it was republished in 1994 by Passigli Editori 
(pp. 261-99). The essay published here has been abridged, albeit very shghtly, 
by the editora of Gandhi Marg. 
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Mass, worship, Catholic festivities, moral tradition, coupled with the exercise 
of culture and literature,” and comments: “.. . and who does not love him 
and is not moved by this?” But straight afterwards he pomts out that he 
should have been more rigorous and “suffer more intensely situations of 
deficiency. He should have understood what there was inside those churches 
at the sound of whose bells the tormented conscience of the Unnamed 
found comfort.” Of them all the closest is Leopardi: in an autobiographical 
passage he says that from early on he was a Kantian-Leopardian. He 
reputes him a religious spirit, more religious he says, and rightly so, than 
Croce, since the protest against death is more religious than its acceptance. 
Croce is Greco-European, intent on values which are realized in the world; 
Leopardi is open, besides to values, to people, to the dead. Leopardi 
expresses the tension towards value that is always beyond mean reality 
(“withmy rambling imagery /well I know she is at variance”); he intuited 
in the splendid verses in which Leopardi revokes Nerina the feeling of 
“compresence;” he glimpsed in the unity of living beings (“all allied 
together he deems mankind”) a way of fighting against cruel mother 
Nature. But Leopardi is a romantic and his limits are the limits of 
Romanticism, in which pain and death are, yes, present but not redeemed, 
shared but not rehabilitated, suffered but not resolved. 

Capitini, like all his contemporaries, went through Italian idealism. He 
accepted the contraposition of modern philosophy to ancient and medieval 
philosophy, typical of idealism. From his familiarity with the works of our 
idealists he draws a solid immanentistic conviction against the old 
transcendence of a God outside the world, to contemplate, adore, and 
serve; from historicism he accepts the fundamental idea that history is the 
regnum bominis, and that reality, if it is history, is continual creation of Man. 
He goes along with the interpretation of modern philosophy as philosophy 
of the Subject, in contrast with the objectivistic philosophies of antiquity, 
and intends moving towards comprehension and transformation of reality 
placing himself at the Subject’s point of view; finally, he starts from the act 
rather than the event or facts, the act understood as absolute principle and 
initiative (from Gentile’s philosophy of the act). It is easy to tell from the 
frequent quotations that the works of Croce were among his best-loved 
texts: on several occasions he repeats that Croce inspired in him the 
doctrine of the values (even though he does not agree on the value of the 
economic or the vital). But he also read and assimilated Gentile who is 
rarely quoted, however. 

Yet he is neither an idealist nor a historicist; neither Crocian nor 
Gentilian. Indeed, his first work, Elements of a Religious Experience (1937), 
where the main themes of his later works are clearly set out, is one of the 
first documents on the decline of idealism, which begins exactly in those 
years (Life as Research by Ugo Spirito was published in the same year, The 
Structure of Existence by Nicola Abbagnano in 1939). Idealism, historicism, 
subjectivism, and actualism offered him critical ammunition in order to 
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free himself from philosophies incompatible with his own vision of the 
world. This, however, moves into another direction, which is not acceptance, 
but rather refusal of reality and history; not conciliation with the world, but 
rather a perpetual struggle against it; not justification in order to take up 
your place in it, but rather a continual doubting of it in order to change it. 
When he drew close to Croce, he confesses, he had been “for many years a 
free religious, implicitly a Kantian with a prevalent attention towards 
Man’s finitude.” Without doubt, the immanentistic position is superior to 
that of the philosophies of transcendence. But the immanence that he has in 
mind does not exclude God’s presence, but includes it. After having 
eliminated the old dualism, so as not to loosen the tension towards the 
infinite, itis necessary to “dualize immanence.” Historicism has eliminated 
Man’s false tension towards an external immobile Nature, but it risks 
slackening every tension, and becoming a philosophy of satisfaction. 
Romantic thought, from Fichte to Gentile, has moved the centre of 
philosophy from the object to the subject, but this subject is an enormous 
“1,” not the totality of subjects concretely working, to whose collaboration 
is due the creation of values. Finally, however important many be Gentile’s 
teaching, which brought “the All to gravitate on the Subject’s act,” exclusive 
of unity with others, with everyone, actualism risks continually falling 
into the arms of mysticism or solipsism, due to its individualistic 
orientation. 

While Italian philosophy is dominated by Hegel, Capitini’s thought, 
from the early years and with ever greater awareness and force of conviction 
as time passes, looks to Kant. Hegel’s philosophy represents the celebration 
of the system closed in on itself. In Kant, instead, there is the primacy of the 
moral tension towards the ideal, which is the real reality even though 
unreachable (the Sollen which Hegel derided), a pure and lofty, not mythical, 
concept of religion. With Hegel all scores are by now settled: what he gave, 
_ he gave. The dialogue with Kant, however, continues and is always 
instructive. Kant can be asked, though it is stretching things, even 
confirmation of positions reached from very different shores: in one of the 
most daring and arduous chapters of his last philosophical work, Capitini 
wishes to demonstrate that in Kant there is an anticipation of his theory of 
the “addition.” To conclude: “Notwithstanding so much Hegelism in the 
air, and in our blood, in the structures and history of today, we place 
ourselves in a situation which is more similar to Kant’s.” Hegel interpreted 
reality through the law of the dialectic, that is, of unfolding through 
opposites, birth takes the place of death in a process without end and 
without direction. But for he who wishes not just to contemplate reality, 
but to transform it, another law is needed, which is that of increment by 
additions. It is the difference between simple presence and “compresence.” 
No longer will we say that “liberated reality will necessarily come after 
Evil has unleashed itself and given vent as in a reign of the Antichrist, but 
that liberated reality shall be added from within.” 
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So Capitini passed through idealism but did not stop there. Already in 
his first work bloom, if anything, existentialistic patterns, like that of the 
“passionate awareness of finiteness,” from which he causes to spring the 
prime source of religious experience. Finitude, one of Capitini’s themes, 
cannot draw our attention to the first existentialism which was beginning 
to be talked about right at that time in Italy. But a direct influence is out of 
the question: the only author quoted in the Elements who could be included 
in the existential ranks in Berdiaeff. More than a meeting it is a matter of 
convergence, a harmony, a common perception and interpretation of the 
great spiritual and social crisis that is assailing Europe. Only some years 
later, when by then existentialism had spread and one could not but notice, 
will Capitini try to fix some particular characteristics of his own position in 
respect of Kierkergaard. But we must not neglect Carlo Michelstaedter, a 
source which has remained for the most part secret of a genuine branch of 
Italian existentialism whom Capitini quotes for his exemplary experience 
right from the first pages of Elements, and from whom he draws one of the 
most pregnant expressions of his very personal philosophical-religious 
language. 

It would be out of place anyway to try and understand Capitini 
through philosophy (even less through literature). Capitini is not and does 
not want to be a philosopher. He uses philosophy but does not tend 
towards it. And he does not even start from philosophy: his master was 
not—as he had the occasion to say—this or that great philosopher, but 
practical existence, the attention given to the real, lived, suffered 
insufficiency of Man, not that which is described in books. He reads and 
discusses philosophers, but aims to change the world, not interpret it. 
Trying to define his own position he speaks of “practical mysticism.” The 
concept of “praxis” is one of the fundamental elements of his more mature 
thought. He places the accent continually on the need for action, forming 
busy groups that are actively involved socially. He takes more pleasure in 
his work as an organizer than as a writer. Even his more apparently 
theoretical work is in reality a practical programme. One of his most 
important books, Open Religion, ends with a chapter entitled “What is to be 
done?,” in which after saying that “all the book is practical,” he speaks 
about his own initiatives in social and religious issues. 

In the same way that he writes books that are not on philosophy, 
though maintaining throughout his life a serried discussion with great 
philosophers of the past and present (from Plato to Dewey), he is a man of 
action, yes, but not a politician. He bustles about in perpetual motion in 
order to bring about and guide actions which have to do with politics and 
compromise politicians. He faces political problems, not only theoretically 
but also organising group actions, from administrative decentralization to 
school and army reform; from the crisis of representative democracy to 
world peace; he discusses passionately and unflaggingly the great themes 
of civil cohabitation, fascism, and anti-fascism, Communism and anti- 
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Communism, imperialism and pacifism, capitalism and socialism. But in 
the strict sense of the ward he never does politics. Trying to understand 
Capitmi’s personality starting from politics would be just as wrong as 
trying to interpret his thought starting from philosophy. This is also why it 
is rather arduous, as we said at the beginning, to find the right place for 
him m our national history. The usual philosophical labels—idealism, 
existentialism, spiritualisox—do not come to our aid, nor do the political 
ones—liberalism, socialism, communism. He takes part in the anti-fascist 
struggle—indeed, he is one of the protagonists of the internal resistance. 
And he invents a new formula: liberal-socialism. However, the moment his 
companions merge with a new party (il Partito d’Azione), he does not 
adhere and prefers to stay on his own. Later, he will explain that his liberal- 
socialism was the banner not of a party in nuce, but of an ethical-religious 
movement which aimed at a deeper renewal, not only social but moral, 
which would not have been suitable for a party. Without condemning 
parties at all, his utopia is the state without parties, a “new sociality” in 
which the participation of citizens in discussion and decision-making 
regarding collective matters is so intense as not to render necessary the 
intermediation of organised groups. Parties exist for power: the conquest 
of power is their absolute, the end of which they are the means. To the 
party he opposes the “centre,” which is not social but communitarian, does 
not line up against other parties but keeps itself open to initiatives from all 
sides, does not impose dogmas but discusses problems, does not have 
privileges for the card-carriers, nor power-wielding officials. Having 
clarified once for all the incompatibility of his aspirations with belonging to 
a party, he takes joy in calling himself by generic names which do not allow 
classification: “left-wing independent” or “free religious.” 


ARE THERE “FREE RELIGIONS” in the history of Italy? In Capitini’s writings 
recur frequently two names whose coupling does not facilitate the 
interpretation of a work which, as we have seen, goes beyond philosophy 
and politics: Saint Francis and Mazzini. Often Capitini cites of them and 
the other’s thoughts which have become part of his ideal heritage. Franciscan 
is considering as primary and more elementary form of religious love—the 
love “that moves towards things, which all are sisters to me as limited, 
natural individual” Saint Francis, more modern than Dante and Saint 
Thomas, truly puts an end of feudalism. He remtroduces to Christian 
spirituality the theme of nonviolence: St. Francis’ method was that of 

“going to talk with the Saracens rather than exterminate them in the Crusades, 
when blood was at times knee deep.” To the church as an institution he 
opposes a religiosity founded on “human interiorization of the divine 
tragedy.” The Mazzini that Capitini admires is more the religious spirit 
than the man of action, more the great educator than the politician—which 
explains why he is found in St. Francis’ company. He exalts “his missionary 
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and messianic tension,” “his courage in calling himself non-Christian, cleft 
from the dogma of the fall, deeply averse to traditional religious institution.” 
He speaks of Mazzinianism as “the greatest heresy in Italy in recent 
centuries” (“heresy,” note, not party or sect). To Mazzini the educator he 
dedicates a long essay in which, emphasising the prophetic aspect of his 
thought, he looks for the roots of his own ethical-religious inspiration. 
There he affirms: “After St. Francis, Italy had never had such a lofty 
reformer, and one, let it also be said, equally unfortunate.” 

Yet both St. Francis and Mazzini were too tied to their times in order for 
their message to be accepted without reserve also today. St. Francis was 
not, could not be, a modern man: he is obsequious to authority even to 
obeying an iniquitous order, he naively believes in dogmas and evangelical 
legends which historical criticism has discredited. Mazzini glimpses the 
possibility of a religious reform not disjoined from a political reform but 
does not grasp the deep meaning—the creation of a new man—, and 
the means suggested (the cooperative, the nation, the federation) are 
inadequate. 

The hero of our times, for Aldo Capitini, as we shall see better further 
on, is Gandhi. Well, then, neither St. Francis nor Mazzini stands up to 
comparison with the liberator of India. In the aperture of the middle ages 
towards a new civilization, the position of St. Francis is similar to Gandhi’s, 
who is “the religious go-between from the old India to democratic India.” 
But Gandhi is “more modern;” in Gandhi, and not in St. Francis “who was 
more medieval,” there is the spirit of tolerance towards other religions and, 
more importantly, the feeling that each struggle for freedom is also a 
religious struggle. Gandhi shook and freed the whole country; Mazzini 
only managed to form small groups of conspirators, and was beaten. The 
peculiar character of Capitini’s work is in the union, better the fusion, of 
religion and politics. On the one hand, his politics are always animated by 
a religious afflatus: he never limits himself to only political action; even 
when he enters the field traditionally cultivated by politicians his action is 
always more than political, and the “more” is of religious origin and 
inspiration. On the other hand, his religiosity is never so detached from 
questions of civil cohabitation not to continually pass through the dominion 
reserved to politicians. In one of his Letters of Religion he deals with the 
theme of the rapport between religion and public life. He maintains that 
“to be truly religious we have to pass through public life” and comments: 
“if you go from private life to religious life without passing through public 
life, there is the danger of living religion in a utilitarian fashion as 
superstition.” And there where he reaffirms the concept that only “on 
participation in public life rises authentic religious life” he quotes Gandhi's 
thoughts adding “jis this more modern than Mazzini.” It is exactly because 
he is a religious politician, or a political religious, that Capitini can draw 
inspiration from St. Francis and from Mazzini, but he cannot identify 
himself either with one or the other (while he identifies himself with 
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Gandhi). Perhaps one could say that for him St. Francis is more religious 
than political, Mazzini more political than religious. Or otherwise, the 
religious-politician, exactly because he is religious in political life and 
political in religious life, is no longer religious nor political in the traditional 
sense. But St. Francis is still too much of a liegeman of the church to be a 
new religious, and Mazzini too loyal to the state and the means the state 
uses to reach its aims (including violence) to be a new politician. 


THE KEY POR disclosing the profound meaning of Capitini’s spirituality 
should be looked for in some pages of The Act of Educating, where to the 
figure of the traditional schoolmaster, whose office is to fill the gap between 
the adult and adolescent generations, is opposed that of the figure of the 
prophetic master, who, instead of passing on attained knowledge, is in 
open controversy with the surrounding reality and announces a new 
reality. They are two ways of understanding the solution to the educative 
rapport, understood as the relationship through which comes about the 
transformation, for better or worse, of the human world. While the first 
solution looks with distinct sympathy on the work of the scientist, the 
solution of the prophet is centred on the tension which is characteristic of 
religion towards the supreme destination. 

In the chapter in which he describes prophetic attitude, Capitini draws 
the ideal model of the religious reformer towards whom all his oeuvre 
moves passionately; to describe it he uses the same emblematic words 
which help him everytime he expounds his own programme of religious 
reform. The prophet is “the revealer of an absolute, liberating reality,” in him 
vigorous ethical incitation joins together “with the persuasion of a reality 
which opens up, of a transmutation, of a something better which establishes 
itself to eternal comfort.” The prophet does not present himself as legislator, 
if anything as destroyer of written laws in the name of those unwritten. 
Diversely from the priest who defends traditional religion, the prophet “is 
born with himself and dies with himself, and wants to die, disappear, to 
entrust all to those who are liberated and to the festive state of liberation.” 
While the priest looks to the past, is a conserver, the prophet looks to the 
future, is an innovator. The prophetic moment of history corresponds to 
the age of great religious innovation in which, the crust of the ossified 
institutions being broken, new spiritual forms burst into traditional society. 
Is the age of the prophets ovek? In the face of the devastating crisis of the 
institutions—church and state-of our time, and of the threat of universal 
extermination, and of the tragic insufficiency of solutions which are only 
political, shouldn’t a radically new solution be sought? And what can this 
solution consist in if not in exerting all one’s force for the advent of a new 
prophetic age? : 

When he expounds his thoughts and describes his activity, Capitini 
never uses expressions like “prophet.” But there seems no doubt that, 
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introducing into his own discourse the idea of “prophetic tension” he 
looked for a historical category to help him to become more conscious of 
his own mission. When he speaks about himself, his work, he speaks more 
soberly of “religious persuasion,” which, in his language, stands for “faith” 
or “belief.” A person who lives with religious persuasion is a “man of 
conviction.” This person is to prophetic religion as the believer to traditional 
religion. But this man of conviction is something more than the believer 
because his religious attitude is active, not passive; and the prophetic 
moment is not outside but inside him. The man of canviction is he who 
helps keep alive the prophetic tension. 

The prophetic attitude of Capitini’s persuasion is revealed first of all in 
the first step, which is refusal of reality as it is: “They tell me reality is so, but 
I don’t accept it.” Capitini goes beyond the “grand refusal” which is talked 
about nowadays (and for this his action is not only political but religious, 
too). He refuse not only social reality but also natural reality: “Who says 
that the reality where the big fish eats the small fish is immutable?” This 
attitude of refusal stems from looking at the affairs of the world from the 
point of view of those who suffer. In the world there are, have always been, 
the wretched, the sick, the dying, the weary, the weak, the overburdened, 
the languid, the exhausted, the afflicted, the paralysed, the mutilated, the 
fools, the made ones, the oppressed, the exploited, the vanquished, the 
overcome, the annihilated, those that “had never truly lived.” And there 
are the dead, too. All Capitini’s considerations always start from the 
representation of evil, pain, death. From the start it is always a meditation 
mortis. However, it does not finish in resignation or in hope postponed. It 
ends in refusal Do not those that accept this world become responsible for 
it? The radical refusal of reality can have but one conclusion, through 
which the prophetic moment at its apex is realised: transmutation. If by 
religion one means prophetic religion and not priestly religion, the essence 
of religion is transmutation. Only through the concept of religion as 
transmutation are overcome two imperfect replies to the problem of evil: 
the traditional one of God’s transcendence, or the modern one of immanence 
without God. Religious transmutation cannot be confused qualitatively 
with social or political change: any change which is merely social or 
political in reality leaves everything as it is; it shuffles, not transforms. You 
cannot expect to change the old through the old, the law through the law, 
violence through violence, power through power. We have to get away 
from the vicious circle of politics which is wrapped up in itself. Religion 
transmutes because, not accepting reality, it adds something which does 
not appertain to reality and indeed anticipates a new reality. The theme of 
transmutation is closely linked to that of the addition. 

With poetical imagery: “This persuasion, omnipotence added to history 
where temples decline.” Capitini’s insistence on the theme of the addition 
signifies uneasiness when faced with the insufficiency of the solutions of 
human drama different from the religious one. That religion consists in a 
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gratuitous addition means that without the “more” which a religious 
attitude brings to the struggle against the world, the world is destined to 
remain what it has always been. | 

To see more closely what the religious addition consists in (more a 
metaphor than a concept), one has to be aware of the eminent position in 
Capitini’s thought occupied by the theme of values. Regarding the concept 
of value, Capitini said he was indebted to Croce’s thought. In fact, in his 
never-systematic thought values correspond to the great categories of 
Croce: the beautiful, the true, the good (with an explicit reserve as regards 
the equivalence of the useful and the vital). In a passage from The Act of 
Educating he numbers eight without apparent order but also without any 
pretext of producing an exhaustive list non-falsehood, art, the “thou,” 
sociality, religiosity, liberation, education, philosophy. In one of his Letters 
of Religion he analyses in particular the four fundamental values which are: 
the true, the beautiful, the just, the good. The theme of values serves to let 
us understand the contraposition between negative reality (which must be 
refused) and positive reality (towards which moves the religious act of 
transmutation). The world, as it is, is formed of a tragic blend of values and 
negative values. Transmutation consists in reaching out to a reality in 
which there aren’t but acts realising values, and that every negative value 
should pass away. This new reality shall be the liberated reality, and each 
act which stretches out towards it and eases it coming is an act of liberation. 
Liberation will come about only when everyone takes part in the realisation 
of values. Ethics considers the realisation of values as an individual matter; 
religion considers it as a collective—or, to use a more incisive term, a choral 
matter. 

So this is how the religious act of liberation—inasmuch as it goes 
beyond the ethical act—begins with openness towards others, in saying 
“thou,” the “divine thou,” to all beings, human and non-human (thought 
with different degrees of intensity—living and dead. It is a religious act 
because in this communion with everyone lives God: “Improving the thou, 
I live God more.” The new God, of course; the old God—Capitini could 
repeat with Nietzsche—is dead. The God of traditional religion is the One 
without everyone; the God of the immanentistic philosophies is all-in-one. 
The new god is The One of everyone or in everyone: Capitini says: “The 
One-everyone.” The One-everyone is the God “that is at the intimate 
meeting point of the eternal presence of everyone and of the infinite 
creation of value.” The category for thinking of this new God is no longer 
that of objectivity, but of subjectivity: God is not object, but subject, the sum 
of all the subjects intent on the creation of values. God is not to contemplate, 
but to live, to do together. God is close, not far away, deep within, not 
external. The attributes of this new God are intimacy and closeness. 

Again, God not as totality of the world, of things, God the creator; but 
as totality of people, of subjects, of “thous,” and so God-love. If the 
religious act is tension towards values, the value of values in a religion in 
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which God is the unity of everyone is love; through love comes about the 
participation of everyone in the creation of values, the values become a 
collective or community creation, also of those that have died, also of those 
who abandoned to themselves would have been inert or even recalcitrant. 
Often Capitini uses the expression “unity love” in order to let us understand 
that love is the vehicle of unity. 

So little by little, from book to book, the theme which is destined to 
predominate over all, which comprises and summarizes all of them advances 
till it becomes the topic of his last and philosophically most complete work: 
Compresence. Capitini’s religion is the religion of compresence. In the concept 
of compresence are included and grasped, as it were, and taken to a higher 
stage of understanding all the prior concepts. Compresence is the presence 
of everyone, or choral presence, in the creation of values, the way which 
leads to the transmutation of the reality of all (objective, passive, external, 
closed) into the “reality of everyone.” How this transmutation comes about 
is often said indirectly, by analogy, through a musical metaphor. 


COMPRESENCE UNITES THE living with the dead; compresence belongs to 
everyone, in it everybody has a part. The law of compresence is the 
development of the best, the growth of value, not in a dialectic of mors tua 
vita mea, but in an increase. Compresence is eternal because it is growing; if 
we say that the spirit is incarnated in the individual, an august presence 
that however passes and goes beyond, and the mdividual is no more, there 
is presence (living Reason), not compresence; compresence exerts pressure 
on reality just as it is, the reality of nature, of vitality and power, and can 
bring about total changes. Between the individual and the movement of 
compresence there is an immense community which constrains no one and 
enriches everyone. The individual receives decisive help from this immense 
community, though being a single centre which can freely give; compresence 
always brings an addition, which is dynamic, pro-movement; it weakens 
bad by adding good; happiness belongs to the individual, beatitude to 
compresence. Theoretically inconceivable, compresence is an abyss which 
is filled by opening up practically and placing oneself as a centre. 

Refusal and trasmutation, universality of values and religious addition, 
One-everyone and unity love, compresence, are the principal themes of the 
“religious experience” that Capitini, in opposition to traditional religions, 
calls “open religion.” If the theme of compresence is, as we have said, 
conclusive, that of openness is, with respect to all the other themes, inclusive, 
in the sense that each opposition is brought back in Capitini’s language to 
the fundamental and founding opposition between that which is open and 
that which is closed, with the same pregnancy with which one time one 
would have said “light and darkness.” Opening and closing are symbols, 
respectively of the positive act par excellence and the negative act par 
excellence. Thus not only open religion but also open presence, society, 
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community, organisation, revolution, education, universe, spirit, opening 
up to others, to nature and history, to the thou, to a liberated reality, 
opening up to everything and everyone, opening up as a prayer. 

The religious category is openness to the thou-everyone. But to this are 
added openness to chorality, that is, the production of values by everyone; 
openness to adding that which has to do with compresence; openness to a 
reality freed from that which limits, compromises, or annihilates the single 
being. Openness incorporates the refusal of negative value and the tension 
towards value, participation, and compresence, liberation as procedure and 
as goal. Openness is the way to transmutation: and open religion, that is, 
new and true religion is that which constitutes itself on “a passionate 
opening up to a reality freed from evil, from the limits of sin, from pain, 
from death.” Openness is transmutation and, inversely, closure is 
conservation, immobility, inertia. 


A PROPHET IS he who announces the advent of a new reality. In both the 
religious and political dimension of Capitini’s opus this announcement is 
continuously present in the twofold form of a “religious reform” and a 
“new sociality.” Open religion, we have said, but also “open revolution.” 
In this perspective Capitini’s pages open up to the discussion of the two 
great themes of the contemporary world: the destiny of Christianity and 
the significance of Communism. As regards the questions that Christianity 
and Communism present to contemporary humanity, the reply of the 
“man of conviction,” that is, he whose task is, as we have said, to express, 
keep alive and put into practice the prophetic tension towards a liberated 
reality—is identical, and different from both that of the Christian (also 
dissatisfied) and of the Communist (also discontented) and from that of the 
non-Christian and non-Communist. In fact, it is neither the reform from 
within, waiting and hoping for a renewal, nor the negation, the battle 
without quarter, dissolution and return, destruction and rediscovery. The 
man of conviction’s reply is neither a yes nor a no, but a yes and no so as to 
go “beyond.” Capitini is not anti-Christian but neither is he a heretic; he is 
not anti-Communist but neither is he dissident (between Capitalism and 
Socialism he chose the latter). Differently from the democratic liberal, he 
accepts Communism (as an economic system based on the elimination of 
individual property and of the exploitation of the nan-owner), and diversely 
from the non-dogmatic Communist, he looks towards an ulterior society. 
The fundamental nature of the “addition” should be kept in mind: adding 
is not solely the opposite of taking away but also something more than 
correcting or reforming. Adding is transmuting, or better, to accept and 
transmute. What the man of conviction aims at is neither an anti- Christianity 
nor anti-Communism, nor a neo-, but rather a post-. Capitini speaks 
repeatedly of post-Christianity and post-Communism to designate future 
society. This “post”-is extremely significant; it is much less than leaving 
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behind and much more than continuation and renewal from within. If it is 
true that putting the accent on “afterwards” is characteristic of every 
philosophy of history, it is just as true that the “afterwards” of a concept in 
which history goes on through additions is quite different from the 
“afterwards” of a dialectical or evolutionistic concept where what comes 
after is already in some way implicit in what comes before, through either 
antithesis or development. In a prophetic concept of history, the future is 
continually to invent and to promote; the future is neither the dialectical 
synthesis of the past, nor the next moment in an ascending—or descending— 
process; but it is the radically new, as unforeseeable cognitively as practically 
in only our hands. 

For post-Christianity Capitini intends anew form of religiosity suitable 
for an epoch in which, for many different reasons—philosophical, like 
immanentism; scientific, like the de-mythicism of and critical approach to 
the scriptures; social and political, as in contacts with other religious 
traditions different from Western ones—, reversing Croce’s famous saying, 
we are forced to recognise that we cannot call ourselves Christians any 
more; which does not mean being anti-Christian: Christianity has always 
kept alive in its heart, sometimes more sometimes less, a vein of open 
religion. And, on the other hand, there is no non-Christian religion that has 
not consolidated itselfas.a church. “Open religion” embraces all historical 
religions; it passes through, assimilates and transmutes them. More than a 
reform of a religionit is a reform of the way in which religion is understood 
and practised. In his speech at the first Congress for Religious Reform in 
Italy (1948), Capitini maintained three reforms were at that time possible: 
Catholic, Protestant and Social (Communist); but all three are insufficient: 
“It is necessary that there be Catholics for reform, Protestants for reform, 
and Social-Communists for reform. It is necessary that there be people 
convinced strenuously that the three reforms are insufficient. “Notice, once 
again the equalization of religious and political movements. One would be 
almost tempted to say that the insufficiency of religions is of an essentially 
political and social nature, in that they place more emphasis on external 
acts of devotion, rather than one closeness to the suffering and oppressed, 
and that therefore they need greater social aperture. On the contrary, the 
insufficiency of a social movement like Communism is of an essentially 
religious nature, that is, in over-estimating the omnipotence of utilitarian 
means, viz., economical and political, for the solution of the enigma of 
history, for the actuation of the change-over from the reign of necessity to 
the reign of liberty, and so needs a religious aperture. Capitini’s movement 
for religious reform is never disjointed from a discussion of social issues— 
of social other than political liberation—which are peculiar to universal 
history at the present time, and to the history of Italy in particular. But at 
the same time, the tension towards liberated reality (“the reign of freedom”) 
is essentially of a religious nature. There is no passage from the reign of 
necessity to the reign of freedom which does come about through the 
addition (with is religious, not political, act). 
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To explain what he means by post-Communism, at the end of The 
Current Religious Question, Capitini says that post-Communism is to 
Communism as Christianity is the Hebraism: once again a “post-” which is 
not an “anti-.” To the anti-Fascist struggle—given that Fascism was both 
anti-Liberal and anti-Socialist—come both the Liberals and the Socialists, 
both the friends of the West and those of the East. He saw very well that 
opposition to fascism could not be total (differently from opposition being 
only partial). Fascism, he observes, apart from some administrative 
provisions, was to be fought against inyall its main aspects. 

For this reason he did not take sides with either of them, that is, with 
those who fought Fascism from only one side. Neither did he wish to 
identify himself with those who were looking for a “third way.” Or at least 
his third way was not, as most of the others believed, a synthesis, conciliation, 
practical transaction, “sharecropping” ad he put it, or even worse a 
compromise between the two opposites—but an opening up towards a 
“new sociality.” 

Though proclaiming himself a Liberal-Socialist from the very beginning 
(1937) of the movement he founded together with Guido Calogero, he 
made a point of distinguishing his own Liberal-Socialism from that of the 
others because of the ethical-religious, and not only political, effort he put 
into it He always confuted pugnaciously the absolutisation of politics 
(which was the outlet of totalitarianism), and therefore the resolution of all 
human activity in doing politics, taking social movements for parties. 
Liberal-Socialism at the beginning was not a party (and never should it 
have become one) : it was “an attitude of the spirit, an opening up in a 
direction, an ever-self-renewing certainty and hope,” “an orientation of the 
conscience.” Be it understood that it was not only this: it was also an 
ideology. But even as an ideology Capitini’s Liberal-Socialism represented 
a minority current, almost a heresy, which recalled more Piero Gobetti’s 

“rivoluzione liberale” rather than Carlo Rosselli “socialismo liberale.” The 
difference lay in the different evaluation of Communism, and so in a 
different attitude towards the Soviet Union. Roselli’s was on this side of 
Communism. Capitini was ever more convinced that with the passage of 
time Communism—in its economic aspect regarding the elimination of 
capitalism, that is, collectivism—was a compuslory stage in historical 
progress, and therefore that it should not be avoided but taken to its 
extreme consequences, not negate it but bring it to fruition: in short, once 
again not stay on this side but go beyond. He put his political programme 
in a nutshell: “On a judicial and cultural level, maximum liberty; on an 
economic level, maximum socialism.” 

As a consequence, he fought with the same energy and total 
independence of judgement on two fronts: against the absolute of “well- 
being” represented by the United States and against the absolute of “power” 
as represented by the Soviet Union. In his criticism of American civilization 
recur reasons nowadays ever more frequent in the criticism of the “affluent” 
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society which idolises material goods and raises technology, which is a 
means, to the ultimate end; in his criticism of the Soviet Union the theme of 
the centralised, oppressive state is at the forefront. The first contrast is of a 
spiritual nature, the second more of an institutional one. To the opposition 
between Liberalism and Communism, or between Capitalism and Socialism, 
goes side by side the opposition between West and East, especially during 
the years of the Cold War; the opposition between the two blocs of power 
that face each other threateningly, though gradually coming to resemble 
each other in the brazen use of technology for the exploitation of the 
world’s riches. Also faced with this contrast, it would be vain to attempt to 
find solutions through mediation of only a political, or worse, diplomatic, 
nature. 

It is a question not so much of peaceful co-existence, nor of reciprocal 
permeation, but of religious addition, transmutation and—take note of the 
re-emergence of the theme of “posteriority”—of “strenuous afterwards.” 

In Capitini’s thought history’s negative moment is always the 
transformation of a tension into an institution, whatever be the dominant 
religious or political concept. The metaphor of opening and closing is taken 
up again: every institution is closure. Wherever there are institutions with 
their dogmas, rigid rules, crystallized forms, there the system is closed, and 
all possibility of renewal is halted. Action for religious reform and new 
sociality is accompanied by struggle without respite against institutionalised 
religion—the clurch (churches), and against institutionalised society—the 
state. 

In Italy the controversy against institutionalised religion is directed 
with particular harshness against the Catholic Church. From the paragraph 
of Elements of a Religious Experience, entitled “The Roman Church,” right up 
to his last writings, the anti-Roman target is constantly struck by extremely 
fiery bolts. When Open Religion was put on the Index, Capitini replied with 
the provocative booklet Discussion on Pius XII’s Religion (1957). One of the 
beliefs he fought against most vehemently was that God is the punisher 
and the eternity of the punishment. First of all, a religious act must be 
disinterested: reward or punishment are outside its horizon; then, 
punishment without the possibility of ransom and redemption is the justice 
of a tyrant, not a father. What goes for the Catholic church goes for all 
churches: for Capitini religious reform means not a reform of the institution 
but against it. If we still want to speak of church, then let us speak of that 
church “which I create continuously by concretely actuating religious 
persuasion, and identifying myself with the various forms of surrounding 
historical life;” of that church I build every time I perform a deed of open 
religion and actuate compresence. 

The controversies against the church and the state move along side by 
side: indeed, they arise at one and the same time. In various autobiographical 
passages we read that the occasion for his definitive break with Catholicism 
was the Concordat, that is, The Vatican in cahoots with the regime. In his 
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early writings his condemnation of the state is strictly linked to a reaction 
against idolising the state, typical of fascism. But from his first work it is 
acknowledged that there is a vice intrinsic to the state, whatever the 
regime, and this vice is found in the inevitable tendency of the institution 
towards a bureaucratic rigidity, and his future theme of power from below 
is pre-announced. 

Against the theory of the ethical state, Capitini affirms repeatedly that 
the state’s task is purely administrative and so every celebration of the 
state is taking the means for the end, the instrument for a value. The state is 
purely and simply a supplier of “public services,” but unfortunately today 
“public service has become something sacred; that the tap should never 
stop supplying water every morning has become something fundamental, 
more so than that the Eucharist be in a nearby church.” This negative 
judgement of the sacralisation of the state finds its end in the condemnation 
of a civilization which is thus called “civilization of public services.” 

Foreseeing that a civilization of this kind is not destined to last is not 
difficult to foresee. Even Communism, as put into effect in the Soviet 
Union, could not get away from the ideology of public service, indeed it 
exasperated it, losing sight of the reasons for the revolution which gave it 
life. Condemnation of the state, which arose as a reaction against the fascist 
state, is extended to criticism of Soviet statism. The Soviet regime is to 
Communism as the Catholic church is to religion. So we understand in 
what way it can be said that post-Christianity and post-Communism begin 
by surpassing the institutional forms m which Christianity and Communism 
have historically manifested themselves. 

The reason why the battle against the church and the battle against the 
state mingle, overlap, and often merge together is that the enemy is the 
same: power from above, even if it is exercised there with spiritual coercion, 
here with physical coercion. To his criticism of the institution is added 
criticism of power, a theme which is developed over the years. Power from 
above entails obedience from below, either through indoctrination or fear. 
From obedience derive conformism, passivity, spiritual mertia, resignation 
in the face of evil, the feeling that history is arid, the gratuitousness of 
events—or worse, of the invincible cruelty of everything that lives and is 
perpetuated without change. There is a God-of-power in traditional religions 
and a state-of-power in historical societies, even in the more advanced 
ones, which is the real idol to crush. God and the state should be everyone’s. 
The philosophical concept of the reality of everyone, moved to the stage of 
political reflection becomes the ideal of society of everyone, that is, 4 
completely de-institutionalised society. To the religious theme of 
compresence corresponds on a political plane the theme of omnicracy, 
which is an ulterior and more radical reply to the need which has been 
posed but not resolved by democracy (both direct and representative). 
Either the revolution tends towards omnicracy or it is but half a revolution 
which will not delay in turning into its opposite, that is, substituting a new 
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oligarchy for the old, as happened to the great historical revolutions. 
Alongside the development of open religion runs the development of open 
revolution (once more the political and religious themes are so closely tied 
that the concepts used for the one or the other are fungible). 

The opposite of the institution, in Capitini’s ideal of the open community, 
is the centre. The contraposition between institution and centre is 
fundamental, and in the general concept of society he was working out has 
the same importance as the by-now classic dichotomy in modern sociological 
thought between society and community. In the process of socialization the 
institution represents the negative pole, the centre the positive one. The 
institution is outside the individuals that make it up, it is de-personalising; 
the centre moves from the very individual who opens up to collaboration, 
it is person-making. The first centre is the single person, in that he stretches 
out and extends in others. Initially the centre was placed in opposition to 
the church, then by and by to parties, political institutions, and to the state. 
As anti-church, the centre is the place in which God “is not contemplated, 
but sought to live, in the act, near to us, to everyone and everything.” As 
anti-party, it is the place open to everyone’s participation. As anti-state, it is 
the place where decentralization, the principle of everyone's responsibility, 
is actuated. In the centre there is no discrimination between baptised and 
non-baptised, member and non-member, citizen and foreigner. The 
institution cannot live without an oligarchy that runs it, the centre is for the 
multitudes. “Centres are the institutional form of the new religious and 
social life.” As much as the institution is external, so much the centre 
“moves from deep within.” The open-closed antithesis is constantly 
duplicated in the exteriority-inferiority (or, more frequently, “intimacy” or 
“deep within”) antithesis: “Human effort and drama is to overcome 
everything that is averse, ugly, and painful by the expression which comes 
from deep within.” The institution is to exteriority as the centre is to 
intimacy. The institution is the enemy of everything that comes from deep 
within: the institution closes that which is opened from deep within. 

The prophet, inasmuch as he is looking at the reality to liberate, is 
reaching out towards the future. The utopian, too, looks towards the 
future. But the prophet is not the utopian. The difference lies in this: while 
the utopian draws up a stupendous structure of the ideal society but puts 
off its realisation to better times, the prophet begins here and now, straight- 
way. 

Or, if you want, the difference between the utopian and the man of 
conviction lies in the fact that the former is a pure theoretician, the latter 
inasmuch as he is religious is also a man of action. Before being an ideal to 
pursue, compresence is an act, a group of acts to perform. Compresence 
does not exist outside the acts the man of conviction performs in order to 
realise it. If the ideal is transmutation, I transmute nothing if I do not start 
changing myself. Utopia starts tomorrow, and may even never begin at all; 
transmutation begins today and never ends. 
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From the first vision of a God not to contemplate but to live, right up to 
the final theory of compresence, Capitini’s opus has proceeded towards an 
ever-clearer awareness of the primacy of praxis. The Greeks put 
contemplation before action—the man of conviction starts from action, and 
contemplation (or the understanding of Being) shall be given him as an 
extra. The rapport between theory and practice is one of those nodal points 
to which whoever at some future time studies Capitini’s thought will have 
to return, also because only by becoming conscious of the importance that 
“practical commitment” assumed in his daily life can the unjust accusation © 
of spiritualism be pushed aside. In this perspective some pages from The 
hompresence of the Dead and the Living, where the issue is taken up with zeal, 
gain particular prominence. 

And he concludes: “Which means that if compresence is an act, it is 
pure praxis.” But already in Open Religion he had said (with Kant and the 
primacy of practical reason in mind) that praxis is necessary to reach what 
the intellect fails to reach: the absolute, infinity, totality. 

However, the premium is in transmutation, and transmuting is a practical 
act. The inadequacy of reality is not corrected if not by transforming it. 

It must be added that the praxis of the homo religious is not that of the 
bomo faber. The latter manipulates things but accepts the ways and laws 
with which they are given; the former deals not with things but with 
values, and is intent on other ways and other laws. 

Only by starting from the primacy of praxis understood in this way can 
one explain the attention Capitini always dedicated to certain modes of 
conduct, certain techniques of behaviour, those which he calls “practical 
modes of opening up;” can be justified the insistence with which he dwells 
on descriptions of his activities as organizer of centres, meetings, marches, 
and with special complacency the experience of the Centres for Social 
Orientation, founded in Perugia in and environs in the immediate post- 
war period. In other words, aig is resolved in ways specific to religious 
praxis; among these the rhost important are non-collaboration, non- 
falsehood and nonviolence. These are specific means of religious praxis, 
nonviolence in particular, which give concreteness to opening up, pose the 
conditions for the actuation of compresence and make Capitini’s 
philosophical-pedagogical opus a programme of action. In particular, I 
said, nonviolence: the first step towards freedom from death is absolute 
respect for life (wherefore also vegetarianism). 

In the history of modern Italian spirituality, Capitini’s opus is certainly 
the loftiest and most intrepid manifestation of the theory and practice of 
nonviolence. He dedicated the best of himself to the ideal of nonviolence; 
he was its philosopher and master, propagator, and indefatigable organiser. 
Its poet, too. The two books of verses, Acts of Open Presence (1943) and 
Choral Colloquy (1956), evoke moods linked to the general theme of respect 
for living things: “only the flower you leave on the plant is yours;” “you 
come across and pick up the swallow, gloomy for lost flight; you throw her 
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aloft and rouse up again her cry;” “you have put aside your history, you 
have not written your name on walls,” “I love objects because I can offer 
them.” 


ALL THE THEMES related to religious and social issues about which we have 
spoken up to now come together and gain relief around the issue of 
nonviolence: refusing the reality of evil, pain, and death, the religious 
addition, tension towards values, unity love, transmutation, opening up, 
compresence and, not least, omnicracy. Nonviolence, in fact, is saying a 
thou to each concrete being, it is an act of love which does not stop at two, 
three, ten, a thousand beings; it is open love, it brings to life One-everyone, 
it is transmutation of the reality where the strong crush the weak, the 
bullies the meek, it is struggle against ourselves, our inclinations, our 
dreams of a quiet life; as a tireless guide it has the presence of everyone, 
and the principle that each single being is irreplaceable; it educates in the 
omnicratic participation in power. Through nonviolence the link between 
the religious moment and that of politico-social activity acquires its greatest 
emphasis, because the nonviolent person is intent on the reign of God and 
world peace at the same time, on the union of all beings and power of 
everyone. With nonviolence theory flows into practice: “Satyagraha—said 
Gandhi—is not a subject for research: you must experience it, use it, live in 
it.” Finally, from a philosophical point of view, the theory of nonviolence 
requires a total inversion of the traditional way of posing the question of 
the relationship between means and ends. Right from Elements, Capitini 
insisted on this point, which is of capital importance. Was it legitimate to 
fight a violent regime using violence? The reply of the man of conviction 
had no doubt “Trusting in violent means is misleading and detracts from 
feverishly searching for preventive means which descend to the root deep 
within.” 

And, then, nonviolence cannot itself be considered as a means (and 
thereby be judged according to its efficacy): it is means and end together, 
that is, a means “which, while it is being used, already brings to life a 
different rapport with other beings, and living this different rapport is in 
itself a good end.” So, then, no war is just, not even a defensive one. 

Inasmuch as it is an overturn of everything that has come about in 
history, nonviolence is a revolution, and never being able to be actuated 
thoroughly it is permanent revolution. A violent revolution cannot last 
since it is destined to generate other violence: “Violence, also revolutionary 
violence, prepares the way for tyrants.” Only nonviolence is destined to 
change history, even if nobody knows when and how. And it changes 
history because it is intent on eliminating definitively the main and ultimate 
means men have always resorted to in order to construct their bloody 
history. 
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The means-ends theme shows how great and direct is Gandhi's 
inspiration. Having started from an analysis of the sources, I would be 
inclined to retain (having reached the end) that the main source, of mounting 
as the years pass by, is Gandhi's thought. It seems certain that 
reading Gandhi, which Capitini himself places in the years before the 
publication of his first book, constituted the decisive element, cathartic in a 
certain way, in his spiritual development. Elements, even if Gandhi’s name 
does not appear therein (while St. Francis’ appears often), begins with a 
paragraph entitled The Choice of Means. We cannot say whether his 
knowledge of Gandhi's writings, at that time almost impossible to find in 
Italy, was deep from the start, but even an indirect, approximate knowledge, 
through a sudden flash, can have a decisive effect when the ground is 
ready. Over the years references to Gandhi come thick and fast, perhaps 
parallel with greater knowledge of his writings. If in The Current Religious 
Question (1948) the theme of nonviolence is still linked to Franciscanism, in 
Open Religion (1955) by now Gandhi stands out over all the other prophets 
of nonviolence: an entire chapter is dedicated to his theory and practice. It 
is well-known how much Capitini worked in his final years to try and 
spread Gandhi's thoughts through his writings, through the publication of 
the periodical “Azione nonviolenta,” through projects for translations; 
which met with the usual cold shoulder in our cultural circles, impregnated 
with political realism. To those who know Capitini’s mental course, it 
seems quite clear how the move towards Gandhi (by way of St. Francis, 
Mazzini) may have been determined essentially by the deep conviction 
which was taking shape inside him in those years of anti-fascist conspiracy 
of the indissoluble link between religiosity and sociality, between religious 
renewal and social reform, between religious struggle and the struggle for 
freedom. In Gandhi he came to see the champion of a religion who struggled 
not only to redeem individuals but also to transform society. In the light of 
what I have said regarding the prime role of praxis, it could be interesting 
to note that one of his greatest eulogies was that Gandhi had realized the 
“purification of praxis,” which consists in “arriving at an act which is the 
most purified of personal or worldly motives, and is the most positive and 
open.” The decisive historical importance which he attributes to Gandhi is 
borne out by his approval of Vionba Bhave’s thesis, according to whom the 
great antithesis in today’s world is not between capitalism and Communism, 
but between Marxism and Gandhism—although that could be corrected 
by specifying that Gandhi is to be placed in rapport rather with Lenin than 
with Marx, so that it is not only a question of taking account of the Leninist 
method as Gramsci expected, but also of Gandhi's: “Linked to the first is a 
Hegelianism taken left in a Marxist fashion, linked to the second is 
Kantianism taken towards an open religion.” 


THERE SEEMS NO doubt in my mind that the repudiation of Hegel's 
philosophy as a closed philosophy and so a break with the Italian 
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philosophical tradition, the ever more lively interest in Kant and Gandhi 
(considered in some way connected to or convergent with the affirmation 
of the primacy of practice and the profession of an anti-dogmatic religion) 
constituted one of the dominant themes of Capitini’s last research, a 
theme to which perhaps he would have wished to give a deeper formulation. 
In his last book there is a mention of this “...in this way the horizon 
_widens from European to cosmic, to something more than ecumenical: and 
Kant is linked to Gandhi and to the religious actual development of 
compresence.” 

Going back to the first lines of this essay, by now it is easy to understand 
that the most singular place Capitini occupies in the history of Italian 
spirituality depends on the fact that the was a Gandhian in Machiavelli’s 
homeland, a religious heretic in the homeland of the Counter-reformation 
(and of the connected indifferentism), a pacifist—a religious one to boot— 
in a country where a tradition of thought and pacifistic action had never 
existed. That enormous carnage that was the First World War kindled 
stirrings of nonviolent sentiments elsewhere, not in Italy, where the neutral 
stance was political opportunism, rarely of ethical rigour and even more 
rarely religious rejection, and it had nothing in common with the various 
forms of ethical or religious resistance to war. England’s pre-eminent 
philosopher ended up in prison for defending conscientious objectors, 
while Italy’s foremost philosopher celebrated the glory of reapolitik. If there 
was a gleam of pacifism in our country, it was humanitarian pacifism— 
politically in offensive extension of Mazzinianism, and juridical pacifism— 
supreme ideal of the various leagues and societies for peace. 

Capitini’s pacifism was neither humanitarian nor juridical: war was 
not to be condemned because non-productive (theme of the “great illusion”), 
nor was peace to be exalted in the name of social order (theme of overcoming 
international anarchy through the League of Nations). Capitini was, as we 
have said, a religious pacifist he considered insufficient both the lay 
humanitarianism which is happy to accept the brotherhood of peoples and 
the universalism of the federalists who confided in international institutions. 
But his was a religious pacifism which, differently from the traditional sort 
of the tiny sects or individual heroic gestures, placed the accent not so 
much on the salvation of the soul as on the transformation of society, not s0 
much on individual revolt against an unjust command as much as on the 
collective revolution against the global injustice of history: a pacifism not 
belligerent but not cowardly, not politicised but not non-political. It is even 
doubtful that ane can talk really of pacifism (in reality the term “pacifism” 
is not part of Capitini’s vocabulary): the end of nonviolence is not peace, be 
it even universal peace—which is purely negative end—but “liberation” 
(and peace if anything as a consequence). Against the maxim of realist 
politics “if you want peace, prepare for war,” the maxim of the “man of 
conviction” is not that of the pacifist, that is, “if you want peace, prepare for 
peace,” but rather “if you want peace, prepare for ‘liberation’.” 
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Capitini was always perfectly aware of the fact that the task he had 
given himself was extraordinary. He said: “We have to start here and now” 
(and only a diligent friend, consulting his papers, will be in a position to tell 
us how many and how varied were his initiatives, how many people he 
managed to rouse, to move with his disarming tenacity). Yet he was not in 
a hurry. He was a calm, patient man, of that lasting calm which comes 
about only after the storm has been overcome. He knew how important it is 
to sow the seed. Exactly because his task was extraordinary, it was necessary 
not to waver, go on purposefully along the chosen way, without worrying 
about benevolent recommendations from the wise or bursts of anger from 
the powerful. What was most striking about him was his seraphic firmness: 
had he not been so seraphic and firm, his position as religious and political 
heretic sooner or later would have become unsustainable. Because he was 
not above the ruckus, but right in there, wearing himself out in it. He 
always had to steer his course between those who wished to blandish him 
and those who wanted to stifle him. But he did not let himself be blandished 
or stifled. To the first he offered his critical reason, to the others his 
unswerving faith. They thought he was naive, whereas he was just a simple 
man—that sort of simplicity which does not exclude shrewdness; they 
thought his head was in the clouds, but his feet were firmly planted an the 
earth—the earth where he was born, and which he had walked across inch 
by inch, whose people he knew, the minor events, the pealing of the bells. 
Doggedly, with energy and success he defended his own independence. 
He had no ambitions but believed firmly in his vocation. 

To perform his task he looked not for proselytes but for friends, and he 
had some very faithful ones. To his friends he gave ideas, enthusiasm, 
momentum to do new things, and, above all, his example of a life spent in 
a good cause, of disinterested action, of inflexible consistency, or a rare 
delicacy of spirit. In exchange he received warm affection and help, solidarity 
and collaboration in the many enterprises in which he put them to the test, 
that closeness which he needed and which perhaps in his anticipatory 
imagination prefigured reality liberated. In his works there are recurring 
themes: serenity, joy, and festivity, which, like friendship, serve to iluminate 
the constant tension towards overcoming the limits of one’s own 
individuality and solitude, fulfilment in the communion of all other beings. 

In his language, becoming “centre” meant opening up, radiating, not 
letting oneself be tempted to stay alone. He made himself centre. And he 
emphasised with his pregnant, allusive phrases: “at the centre of activity 
are persons.” Long nights staying awake, full of projects for the morning 
after (the theme of the joy of the morning is often recurrent, too}, were a 
preparation in order to live more fully in the fraternal community of active 
friends. In staying together and promoting other forms, other ways of 
staying together, he gave a beginning to the actuation of his grand design 
of the open society. He commanded respect but did not inspire awe. He 
was never gruff nor stern, let alone solemn. Indeed, he was cheerful, 
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inclined to be good-humoured, and naturally indulgent towards others’ 
defects. Skimming through his pages you never come across imprecation 
or invective. When he disagrees, discusses, condemns, it is the error he 
condemns, not the person. 

His place was always on the side of the underdog. But for him they 
were not only the exploited, the poor, but all those forlorn: even the sick, 
the mad, the crippled, the beggar on the steps of a church, the wretched to 
whom Brueghel gave a tragic face in The Blind Leading the Blind, those who 
died without affection—who do not even have a Cross to remember them. 
He leaned towards them and tried to penetrate the secret of this history of 
horrors and madness which the great traditional religions have understood 
but covered over, and which the great evolutions fooled themselves into 
thinking they could change. He had penetrated so deeply into this to be 
convinced that to the rational or man of faith only two ways were left 
become resigned in pain without hope or try a new way. 

Capitini went down the new way with strenuous commitment. Now it 
is too early to judge. And the world, on the one hand, is too much like a 
marsh where all movement has been snuffed out, and, on the other, like a 
Taging sea where movement is unceasing, for us to be able to understand 
what the goal is. But it is not too early to render homage to a noble daring 
which has enriched our life, and about which we should speak more. In ane 
of my last letters to him I wrote that the difference between us was that he 
was a man of conviction, and I was perplexed. The perplexed stay perplexed. 
But it is certainly true that the history of horrors and madness continues to 
unfold under the nose of these impotent bystanders. 
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Maparsas ARE HERE since medieval times. Rulers of medieval India 
are remembered not only for the cities they created, but also for the 
mausoleums, mosques, and madarsas they established. Islamic education 
through maktabs and madarsas had permeated the Indian society way 
back in the twelfth century. With political dominance and stability, the 
rulers extended their patronage to these madarsas and gradually their 
number grew. According to a fourteenth-century traveller’s account, Delhi 
alone had about a thousand madarsas. The curriculum revolved around 
the Quran and scholastic theology but the final choice of subjects to be 
taught depended on the fancy of the ruling monarch. The Tughlags had 
distaste for fiction. Humayun was inclined towards astrology and 
astronomy, whereas Aurangzeb stressed upon the Muslim law. Neither 
examinations were held, nor any certificates awarded by these madarsas, 
but to have studied in a reputed madarsa under a famous scholar was m 
itself regarded a great qualification. The teachers and the taught resided 
within the premises of the madarsa as emphasis was laid on constant 
communion between them. The rulers used to fix stipends, allowances, 
and scholarships for the inmates. 

That time is lang past. Though many things still remain the same, but 
of late there has been a radical change as far as the political role of 
madarsas is concerned. After all, it needs some explaining why madarsas 
have become such a hot topic in the entire world today. What exactly is 
madarsa education, currently under fire from several corners in the sub- 
continent? Of course, many non-Muslims have some idea of it. But to 
understand it, we must see what Bill Redekar, a senior correspondent of 
ABC News, saw in a Pakistani madarsa. He gave a graphic account of one 
madarsa he visited on the outskirts of Peshawar city where he observed 
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60 young boys seated on the floor learning the Quran. According to Redekar’s 
account 


Everyone of the boys bobs his head up and down as he recites a verse and then 
another verse and another. ... They are memorizing the entire Koran though 
they do not yet know its meaning. . . . (“That will come later . . . when they are 
taught to use the Koran as their life guide.”) 

It’s still morning and we’re told that the group will spend three hours at 
this—without a break. They will log another three hours in the afternoon. Six 
hours of rote memorisation and no one is complaining. ... 

After a long discussion . . . about the merits of the Koran, I ask the students 
how many want to be engineers or doctors when they finish school. Two 
hands are raised. 

“How many of you want to fight a jehad (holy war] when you grow up?” 
Every hand shoots into the air. And most of them are kids under the age of 10.1 


This is a glimpse of madarsa education in Pakistan, an Islamic country. 
This is not an aberration, as many commentators would pronounce all at 
once. As the Leninists of Soviet Russia or the Maoists of Red China were 
always more genuine than the Leninists or Maoists of a bourgeois country 
such as India, so the madarsas in an Islamic country are tpso facto more 
authentic than in a secular or qafir country. Authentic in curriculum, books, 
teachers, scholars, graduates—the whole shooting match. There is no way 
denying it. Otherwise the entire concept of Islamic country and Islamic 
sagacity would be in peril. Because, after all, in an Islamic country there is 
no hindrance or any lack of will, resources, social support or governmental 
patronage to madarsas. Therefore the product of madarsas in an Islamic 
country cannot be an aberration but more or Jess a regular one. Hence the 
significance of Redekar’s observation. It is also not insignificant that the 
glimpse above is from Pakistan, considered to be a “liberal” Islamic country 
in the Western media. 


Madarsas tn Pakistan 


On 12 January 2002, General Pervez Musharraf of Pakistan delivered a 
speech on Pakistan Television. He spoke for more than an hour, not froma 
well-prepared document but from hand-written notes, apparently jotted 
down by himself. Out of about 5,000 words and 450 sentences of this 
speech Musharraf devoted at least 1300 words or 106 sentences to the 
activities of madarsas in Pakistan. This, in itself, underlines the dominant 
role madarsas are playing there. What he said should be read very closely; 
for, it explains the situation, role, and problems of madarsas in Pakistan 
today. For we Indians it has valuable insights and big lessons to learn. 
Among many other things the General said: 


... There are some negative aspects of some madrassahs.* These few impart 
only religious education and such education which produces sermu-literate 
religious scholars. ... I know that some of these promote negative thinking 
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and propagate hatred and violence instead of inculcating tolerance, patience, 
and fraternity. . .. We must ask what direction are we being led intoy these 


extremists. The writ of the government is being challenged. This situation can 






not be tolerated any more. 
The question is, what is the correct path? First of all, we must rid the 


of sectarian hatred and terrorism, promote mutual harmony. Remember‘that 


mindsets cannot be changed through force and coercion.... I give these 
examples because it hurts me to see where we have relegated ourselves now. 
We must restore that status of Madaris? to what it originally was. We have to 
change the state of affairs and take them on the path of improvement.... 

We must shun negative thinking. We have formulated a new strategy for 
Madaris and there is need to implement it so as to galvanize their good aspects 
and remove their drawbacks. We have developed a new syllabi for them 
providing for teaching of Pakistan studies, Mathematics, Science and English 
along with religious subjects. 

Even if we want these Madaris to produce religious leaders they should be 
educated along these lines. Such people will command more respect in the 
society because they will be better qualified. To me, students of religious 
schools should be brought into the mainstream of society. If any one of them 
opts to join college or university, he would have the option of being equipped 
with the modern education. If a child studying at a madarsa does not wish to 
be a prayer leader and he wants to be a bank official or seek employment 
elsewhere, he should be facilitated. 

It would mean that the students of Madaris should be brought to the 
mainstream through a better system of education. This is the crux of the 
Madarsa strategy. 

... We must check abuse of mosques and Madaris and they must not be 
used for spreading political and sectarian prejudices. We want to ensure that 
mosques enjoy freedom and we are here to maintain it. At the same time, we 
expect a display of responsibility along with freedom. If the Imams of mosques 
fail to display responsibility, curbs would have to be placed on them.... 

Our mosques are sacred places were we seek the blessings of God Almighty. 
Let them remain sacred. We will not allow the misuse of mosques. All 
mosques will be registered and no new mosques will be built without 
permission. The use of loudspeakers will be limited only to call for prayers, 
and Friday Sermon and Vaaz. However, I would like to emphasise that special 
permission is being given for Vaaz (Sermon). If this is misused, the permission 

On Madaris, a detailed policy will be issued through a new Madarsa 
ordinance. The ordinance will be issued in a few days. . . Under the madarassa 
policy, their functioning will be regulated. These Madaris will be governed by 
same rules and regulations applicable to other schools, colleges, and 
universities. All Madaris will be registered by March 23, 2002 and no new 
madarassas will be opened without permission of the Government. 

If any Madarassa is found indulging in extremism, subversion, militant 
activity or possessing any types of weapons, it will be closed. All Madaris will 
have to adopt the new syllabi by the end of this year. ... The Ministry of 
Education has been instructed to review courses of Islamic education in all 
schools and colleges also with a view to improving them. 

So far as foreign students attending Madaris are concerned, we have set 
rules for them. ... Any foreigner wanting to attend Madaris in Pakistan will 
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have to obtain required documents from his/her native country and NOC 
from the government. Only then, he or she will get admission. The same rules 
will apply to foreign teachers.# 


These words tell everything in a nutshell. Read them carefully and 
every other sentence shows the ground reality of madarsa business in 
Pakistan. As a supplementary, Mahmood Ahmed Ghazi, the Minister for 
Religious Affairs in Pakistan, later said that irregular madarsas in Pakistan 
are engaged in nourishing Islamic terrorism for quite a long time. Some of 
them actively supported’ Taliban, while others were busy in breeding 
communalism and hatred between Shia and Sunni Muslims. The minister 
said that the government is in the process of identifying abéut 10,000 such 
madarsas in Pakistan.” 

The situation in Pakistan can give an idea of a possible future course of 
madarsa education if given a free hand, that is, not bound by modern, civil, 
secular laws. Most of the madarsas, exploiting the masses in the name of 
religion, have little regard for the laws of the Pakistani state. They have 
their own laws to implement. It is not their concern if in the process they 
turn Pakistan into another Afghanistan. Have a glance: 


Maulana Samiul Haq of the HM, whose madarsa has acquired the reputation 
of being the primary nursery of the Taliban, has urged the managements of all 
religious schools to include in their curriculum military training as a subject. 
Does this not show that in the days to come each sect or organisation in 
Pakistan will have its own militia? A Lebanon or an Afghanistan in the 
making? Since the Musharraf government is taking such activities very hghtly, 
anything can happen.... Maulana Akram Awan of the Tanzim al-[khwan has 
announced plans to force the government to implement the sharia laws in the 
country. Soon he will take out a procession of thousands of his followers to 
“occupy” Islamabad. If the government comes in the way of the organisation’s 
move, it will retaliate by using all the weapons it has in its custody. Does this 
not amount to giving a call for anarchy 


Even such a scenario’ did not bother General Musharraf to do something 
about the madarsas and mosques. It was the 11 September attack on the 
World Trade Centre that fundamentally changed the entire state of affairs. 
The USA became hell-bent to punish the culprits who were organically 
linked with the jehadi madarsas, training camps; and the entire network of 
Osama bin Laden. They were operating from Afghanistan and supported 
by Pakistan as closely as possible. In the aftermath of the horror of 11 
September, Pakistani ruling clique was compelled to take a U-turn and act 
according to the direct wishes of the US Administration and the world 
opinion at large. Much happened in a very short time of just four months. 
Therefore the General!’s “historie” speech of 12 January should be taken in 
its compelling context. But our Left-Secular tribe was convinced in no 
time® that the General is now positively on a new path. He was already 
compared with Ataturk Kemal Pasha as a great reformer. They were in 
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undue haste, for reasons more political than good, as we quickly began to 
see. However, whether Musharraf regime will or could do anything on the 
account of madarsas remains to be-seen. 

It is a matter of serious concern that a posse of “leading intellectuals” in 
India along with secularist politicians always balance anything negative in 
Pakistan with our own real or imaginary malaise. For instance, many of 
them have it as an article of faith that madarsas in Pakistan are as bad as the 
RSS run schools such as Shishu Mendirs.? They never bother to weigh the 
facts—aims, curricula, books, teachers and graduating students—of these 
two institutions. Their job is done with denouncing anything associated 
with the so-called Sangh Parivar with the worst names or adjectives they 
have heard—Nazis, fascists or Talibans. That is why they assert that 
religious fanatics emerging from madarsas are as worse as the Bayrang Dal. 
Even the destruction of Bamiyan Buddha, for them, was another event like 
Babri masjid demolition—nothing more. Some secularists even declare 
that in fact, Hindus in India are more fanatic than Islamists in Pakistan. 
Echoing an argument forged by their Pakistani friends, they say that in 
India leaders like L.K. Advani and Bal Thackeray come to power, which 
Islamists in Pakistan are yet to do. 

Indian left-secularists are unlikely to ever realize their folly, their own 
fanaticism that ridicules Indian society at every occasion and at all costs. 
They have done immense harm by such exaggerations, malicious 
propaganda, and dirty politicking. Opposing the ban on self-declared anti- 
India organizations like SIMI is just a recent example.!? They refuse to 
accept that there is no Hindu institution comparable to madarsas; neither 
in role, nor in content. If there is anything to worry about in this country, it 
is again the madarsas. For quite some time the madarsas in India, too, are 
in news. And always for wrong reasons. The same things: political misuse, 
rigidity, harbouring fanatics and terrorists etc.—albeit in a low scale— 
which General Musharraf enumerated in detail about Pakistani madarsas. 
But our self-important “leading intellectuals” simply dismiss it as humbug. 
They do not even try to discuss the curricula of madarsas, how much it is 
benefiting or keeping the Muslims behind, or anything even remotely 
critical about it. 


Madarsas in India 


Nevertheless common people, Muslim organisations and other sections of 
the intelligentsia do discuss such issues. The All India Organisation of 
Imams of Mosques believes that “the madarassa should play a positive role 
for proper guidance and reformation of the Muslims.” That does not mean 
it is not doing so. “Our religious Madarsas have been rendering valuable 
services to Muslim community. They have been imparting education to 
them and have produced lacs of Hafiz, Qari, Muhaddis, Mufassir, and 
preachers. Thus they have made really appreciable contribution,” 1! indeed. 
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According to this organisation, the problems Indian madarsas are 
facing include lack of proper management, inadequate boarding and lodging 
facilities, ignorance regarding utility of religious education and its true 
spirit, deteriorating academic standards, and then comes review of 
curriculum. Even then it recognizes the need only to “encourage teaching 
of such subjects that may ensure harmony and unity amongst Muslims and 
proper management of their affairs.” That is, they simply ignore the issue 
of harmony with non-Muslims, as far as their madarsa educational 
curriculum in concerned. 

Muslimindia.com contains at its website a document entitled “Agenda 
2000.” It is about the problems of Muslim education in India. The document 
candidly accepts, since employment is related to education, “the fault lies 
with the quality of our education and the standards of our educational 
institutions, which is unimaginably low. A majority of our students are 
from Deeni schools and Muslim minority institutions. Deeni schools do not 
prepare the students for secular employment.” Though a few techniques 
are now being taught in Deeni schools, the same education from a 
Polytechnic is recognised for jobs and employment. Therefore, as a result, 
for instance, “students of such schools of Bihar are travelling all the way to 
Kerala for jobs in mosques as Imams and Muezzins.” And, “Muslim 
minority institutions as a whole are not considered as centers of excellence. 
In fact, they are viewed as breeding grounds of incapable and substandard 
youth. The employment market rejects them at the application stage itself.” 
On the other hand, aided minority institutions are much worse. They are 
controlled by vested interests and blackmailed by teacher unions. “The less 
said about their state, the better.” 

That is, however, not a full picture. West Bengal is in news for the role 
madarsas are playing there. Chief Minister Buddhadeb Bhattacharya is in 
soup for his candid assessment of madarsas. According to him, in West 
Bengal “some madarsas should come clean on the kind of education they 
were imparting” and “some Muslims are unpatriotic just in the manner 
some Hindus belonging to organizations like Bajrang Dal and RSS are.” 12 
But neither his party CPM nor the Muslim leaders agree, despite the fact 
that as a long-serving Home Minister under the Jyoti Basu regime, 
Buddhadeb has authentic understanding of the issue in hand. Even 
following the well-established secularist custom—balancing a negative 
statement about Islamic institutions with an attack on Hinduist 
organizations—did not save Buddhadeb from criticism. It is a classic case 
of putting the country’s social harmony and security in peril for petty 
political gains. Intelligence agencies believe that for a long time West 
Bengal (and Bihar) has by and large chosen to ignore the warnings about 
“hostile activities across the borders” primarily due to political 
considerations of the ruling parties.!° 

It would be in order to see what kind of education madarsas are 
imparting in West Bengal, right under the nose of the great secularist Left- 
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front government. Last year India Today reported that in Murshidabad a 
drive to “purify” education is spearheaded by the Barua Rahamani 
Education Society (BRES), an organisation of Islamic leaders with strong 
Saudi Arabian ties. BRES was registered in 1993, but it has already opened 
109 madarsas in the state, including 35 in Murshidabad, 22 in Malda, and 
10 each in Birbhum, North Dinajpur, and Nadia. Over 40,000 students 
attend the BRES classes and the number is growing. It is not the number 
which is exceptional but the BRES’ almost totally communal syllabus 
which contravenes the secular ideals that have shaped the state-controlled 
madarsa system. For example: 


At Beldanga in southern Murshidabad, the Barua Ahle-Hadis Education 
Society begins Arabic lessons at the prep level. But more interesting is the 
society’s publication of the book on the Bengali alphabet, replacing the age-old 
Barna Parichay of Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. The traditional textbook 
introduces the first letter “aw” with the word “ajagar,” Bengali for python, but 
Bari’s Salafi Barna Parichay says after “aw”: “awju korey pak haw-o (wash 
yourself to be pure before namaz).” The second letter of the alphabet, “aa” is 
dinned into the child’s ears with the exhortation ~ Allah-r naam law-o (take the 
name of Allah).” The third letter, “ee,” goes with the line “embrace Islam.” 
The Talibani twist to such unorthodox alphabetic drill frequently surfaces. 
For the letter “dh” the book has a picture of dhol, the percussion instrument, 
with the line “dhol tabla-e khodar la’nat (God’s curse be en music).” For “r,” it 
is “rasool” (the Prophet) on whom shines “the first divine grace.” For “sh,” it 
is the “shirk (crime)” of comparing anyone with Allah, which is “too heinous.”!4 


To take another case from a different part of the country, The Tribune 
reported (24 August 2001) datelined Patna: “The dubious role of the Pak 
Intelligence agency ISI and the fast spreading masjids and madarsas along 
the porous Indo-Nepal border stretch of around 500 kilometres are no 
rumours but a fact. . . . As Nepal and neighbouring Bihar top in the priority 
list of ISI and ISI-backed troublemakers, land prices along the international 
border areas of Bihar have shot up and are costlier than the land of even 
Mumbai and Delhi.” Should we not sit up and do something? No, because 
doing so would be dubbed as “communal.” But really, is it not a case of 
buying Indian parts for present subversion and future secession? 

The Tribune report further said: 


The current land prices in and around the Bihar’s border town of Raxaul, 
Jaynagar, Nirmali and Jogbani towns, are around Rs 50 lakh per “kathha,” 
that makes the Rs 3,500-4,000 per square foot of land. The prices are comparable 
to that at Marine Drive in Mumbai, Chaurangi in Kolkata, and Cannaught 
Place in Delhi. The reason for the high land prices is simple. The ISI agents and 
their troublemaker friends in the smuggling world vie to buy the lands as they 
provide easy and safe shelter ground for them. Underworld sources maintain 
that the land prices have shot up mainly because of the fast spreading network 
of masjids and madarsas that are opening there. The Military Intelligence (MI) 
has been worried over the growing presence of the two along the borders. 
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The Civil Mulitary Intelligence, comprising personnel of military, state 
border police, Customs and Intelligence Bureau (IB) that have their meeting 
every six months to monitor the ISI activities along the Indian borders, had 
agreed to the fact that madarsas are opening up along the Indo-Nepal border 
areas with a great pace and a check and constant look on them was necessary. 
The IB in its report has mentioned the spread of masjids and madarsas with 
great concern. In a two and a half-page report, the IB says, quoting a report in 
the local newspaper published on 17 April 2001, that 82 new masjids and 61 
new madarsas have opened along the border areas of Bihar’s Supaul, Jogbani 
and Jaynagar, all border towns. It further says that 18 new masjids and 45 new 
madarsas opened in Balmikinagar area of East Champaran. Interestingly, the 
IB has reported a hike of 40 per cent of the Muslim population in the Supaul- 
Jogbani-Jaynagar areas and 24 per cent rise in the Muslim population in East 

areas, 

The main reason for high land prices is the ISI money and the money 
allegedly sent by the “Saudi Arab financers” who are allegedly financing the 
masjids and madarsas in the border areas. The money might be that of the ISI 
that is reportedly channeled through the Saudi Arab addresses to make it 
valid and look safe. 


There are any number of cases in the long stretch of Indo-Pak border 
area—in Bihar, Rajasthan, Gujarat, and the north-eastern region. Data, 
details and authentic reports are available for everyone to see. The activities 
of mushrooming madarsas have been coming to light in media for at least 
four years.!° Yet the left-liberal-secularists, controlling our political 
discourse, continue to gloss over the entire grim reality to the detriment of 
national security. The well-known commentator and former parliamentarian 
Syed Shahabuddin, for instance, claims there is not even a single madarsa 
training or harbouring Jihadi elements in India. He goes much further, 
claiming that “even m Pakistan only a handful of madarsas were engaged 
in the enterprise of jehad.”!© He says this even now when General Musharraf 
himself spoke to the contrary so many times, while for the last several years 
media, both international and our own, have been flush with reports of 
Pakistani madarsas as breeding ground for terrorists. For example, The 
Asian Age reported as far back as three years ago that thousands of Pakistani 
madarsas were training Jihadis and terrorists to overrun India, “which are 
manned and funded by well-known terrorists groups.” The report, by no 
other than Seema Mustafa, the Political Editor, also mentioned that the. 

Kargil attack was y a handiwork of terrorists trained in those any 
ne madarsas.1 Handful indeed! 

Unfortunately, for’a lot of our secularist, left-wing intellectuals and 
Islamists, every fact is fantasy if it contradicts their political programme. 
The controversy around statements about madarsas given by Buddhadeb 
Bhattacharya is a good case in point. He is being hard-pressed by his own 
partymen to deny a glaring fact, crucial for national security. Former Chief 
Minister Jyoti Basu is so furious with Buddhadeb for saying something 
which everyone knows, that he demanded as apology from Buddhadeb 
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Bhattacharya.!8 Encouraged by such a favourable situation, the West Bengal 
Madarsa Shikshak Samiti, instead of taking corrective measures or being a 
little defensive, insisted that the Chief Minister should apologize! In its 
annual conference held recently, they wanted Buddhadeb Bhattacharya to 
clear all madarsas from any charge of doing wrong.!? Much emboldened 
by the triumph of such a despicable political correctness, Syed Shahabuddin 
clamoured in a press conference: “Why should he [Buddhadeb 
Bhattacharya] interfere in the constitutional rights of the Muslims?.... 
Why does the government not leave them alone?”” This has come to pass 
in this country—anti-national activities, sedition etc. can also be clubbed 
together with constitutional rights! The reasons for such a sad state of 
affairs is undoubtedly the vote bank politics. Buddhadeb’s statement was a 
hard truth but that “might lead to isolation of a large section of the minority 
community” was the argument advanced by the left-front leaders.*" 

Even on another level, talking about even the ordinary contents of 
madarsa education is not welcome by our left-secuwlar brigade. Because 
madarsa education can hardly be sold as secular, so simply keep it out of 
any discussion. Any change in NCERT books is dubbed as an attack on 
secularism, but the same people never bother when it comes to the contents 
of madarsa syllabus. Why is it kept away from scrutiny? Do the madarsa 
pupils not need secular education? They do not take this question at all. Or 
respond with such banalities as what is the problem if same madarsas look 
primitive? The madarsa system can be modernized, they declaim. Professor 
Mushir-ul-Hasan concedes that “the Muslims, their women and girls 
included, remain educationally backward and their traditional institutions 
like madarsas are yet to adopt the modern syllabus to get integrated into 
the mainstream education.” But the solution he visualizes is reservation 
for Muslims in jobs ete., and not in altering the outdated madarsa education. 
On the other hand, most of the left-secular intellectuals try to turn the 
tables claiming that it is the governmental apathy, lack of funding etc. 
which is responsible for the poor performance of madarsas. 

That, unfortunately, is not the case. The Government of India is putting 
hard cash into modernising madarsa education. Union Budget allocations 
(1998-99) for various departments in the HRD ministry said, “under the 
scheme of Modernisation of Madarsa on voluntary basis, 100 per cent 
financial assistance is provided to State Governments /Union Territories 
_ by the Centre as a Central scheme.” Again, in the budget documents of 
1999-2000 and 2000-2001 “Modernisation of Madarsa” was allocated a 
total of Rs 100 million in 1999-2000 and Rs 120 million m 2000-2001, 
although no idea is given in the document about the contents/progress of 
modernising madarsas. The most ironical part of it all is that the madarsa 
institution is being aided by a government which the left-secular brigade 
dub as “Hindu fundamentalist.” 

In hard fact, the problem lies elsewhere. Therefore the solution lies not 
in modernizing without altering the fundamentals of madarsa system. A’ 
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suggestion coming from Bihar would be in order. Commenting on the 
educational backwardness of Muslims in the state, M. Naushad Ansari 
writes: “More often we find that the knowledge of the students coming out 
from Muslim institutions, especially Madarsa, is very much restricted to 
the domain of religion with a very little knowledge of practical sciences.” 
So, what could be a solution? 


Recent Trends 


When Buddhadeb Bhattacharya said that some madarsas in his state 
should come clean on the kind of education they were imparting, it was not 
the first time he was saying so. Following the January 22 terrorist attack 
outside the American Center in Kolkata, he only reiterated that some 
madarsas were the hub of militant activities.** As the Home Minister in the 
Jyoti Basu regime, he was privy to intelligence reports that compelled him 
to say things he said, howsoever politically incorrect. All the nasty activities 
through some madarsas were going on for quite some time, and not only in 
West Bengal. 

It is the same story in Rajasthan. The mushrooming of a large number 
of madarsas in the areas along the international border in Rajasthan has 
long set alarm bells ringing while the state government has adopted an 
ostrich-like approach. The most-affected areas fall in the Bikaner sector 
and as per reports of the Border Intelligence (BI) units, the madarsas are 
being run by Bengali maulvis, a majority OF whom have reportedly come 
from a particular village in West Bengal. The incidence of infiltration has 
also witnessed an upswing in these areas. Movement of foreigners working 
for NGOs in these areas also increased. There is no check on their movement, 
they take photographs and prepare video films of their activities in the area 
which could be used for studying the topography of the area valuable to 
the enemy during war. A rise in the number of STD booths, facsimile 
machines and photocopiers in this area is another disturbing fact. While 
there were hardly a few till a couple of years ago, now even the remotest 
village has one. What for? 

The situation in Uttar Pradesh is worse. The mushroom growth of 
madarsas and its nexus with the ISI has been reported for several years, 
without inviting any strong action. The districts of Bahraich, Pilibhit, 
Gonda, and Siddharth Nagar are infested with madarsas having illegal 
connections. The existing law could not curb the growth of religious 
institutions along the Indo-Nepal border. At long last m January 2000, 
following the hijacking of an Indian Airlines plane, the government tried to 
crack down on the increasing network of the Pakistani Inter-Services 
Intelligence. But the passage of the UP Regulation of Public Religious 
Buildings and Places Bill-2000 in the state assembly was not easy. Although 
“none disputed the government’s claim of swift ISI infiltration in different 
parts of Uttar Pradesh,” the Samajwadi Party and the Congress opposed 
the bill. Congress leader Pramod Tiwari flayed the government for bringing 
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in the legislation only to harass Muslims. This was when “of the 18 ISI 
units busted by the Indian security forces in 1999, as many as six were in 
UP. Religious institutions in certain places were being used to provide 
refuge to hardcore ISI agents after they had carried out their assigned 
destructive missions.” Is it difficult to imagine what encouragement such a 
political stance could provide to the terrorist masters abroad? To wit: 


What is more frightening, continues the report, is the spread of madarsas, 
financed and controlled by these Islamic NGOs. The dangers posed to India’s 
security by the insidious growth of the anti-Indian, fundamentalist Islamic 
network along the borders of communally sensitive states like Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh were highlighted by the arrest of Azizuddin Sheikh, an ISI-trained 
Mumbai underworld element, in June 1999. His interrogation revealed the 
blatant misuse of a madarsa by Dawood Ibrahim’s lieutenant Chhota Shakeel 
and his associates for storing AK-47 rifles and other sophisticated weapons 
meant to be smuggled into India for carrying out ipensetiona! attacks on 
VIPs. 


Concerns about such an alarming scenario do appear here and there, 
despite the politically correct media. In a Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee meeting (23 August 2001) of the Home Ministry, Home Minister 
L.K. Advani promised to look into the matter of the burgeoning number of 
madarsas coming up in border areas, though he underlined “all madarsas 
should not be blamed for fundamentalist activities.” Observing that the 
large number of madarsas in border areas was a matter of concern, the 
Minister said that teachings in madarsas should be modernised to suit 
modern times. The Committee expressed concern over the activities of ISI 
and the Students Islamic Movement of India (SIMI), saying that their 
activists were involved in attempts to spread terrorism and anarchy in the 
country. The partictpants demanded a detailed study of the activities of the 
madarsas. The Committee was told that 101 ISI-backed modules, including 
that of the Lashkar-e-Toiba (LeT), were busted throughout the country 
during the past two-and-a-half years. A total of 19 terrorists, including six 
Pakistanis, were killed and 321 arrested while busting these modules. 

On 19 March 2002, the Minister of State for Home Affairs Vidyasagar 
Rao said in the Lok Sabha that there was a mushrooming growth of 
madarsas in the country in recent years and the ISI had opened an 
international channel for funding some of these with a view to exploiting 
their students. According to him, there were 11,453 madarsas in 12 border 
states with the highest 2,116 being in West Bengal. On the Nepal border, 
there were 3,823 madarsas, while in the states adjoining the Bangladesh 
border, their number was 3,315. Responding to the Home Minister’s 
statement Congress leaders, including Mr Priya Ranjan Das Munsi and Ms 
Santosh Mohan Dev, said there that was a general vilification campaign 
against the madarsas by projecting them as anti-national. Now, from such 
debate in the Indian Parliament what could be the message to the ISI 
masterminds who are indeed using some madarsas? 
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Even more important, what could be the feeling of the majority in this 
country about the glossing over bad news regarding madarsas? The country 
understands the situation pretty well In a democracy, with complete 
freedom of the press, nothing can be hidden, underplayed, or exaggerated 
for long. True, not all madarsas are involved in evil business. All the same 
it is irrefutable that many madarsas are being used, all over the country, for 
deliberate and dangerous anti-Indian activities. That does generate a 
reaction. In the recent Gujarat riots the brutal reaction to the torching of 
Sabarmati Express was a reaction not only to this gory incident. According 
to an in-depth report entitled Latent Heat, “. . the recent round of riots was 
not an immediate reaction to the burning of Ram sevaks at Godhra. The 
general perception is that this was the venting of a latent anti-Muslim 
sentiment fostered by the unchecked activities of radical Islamic schools in 
the state.” The report said that many incidents in the recent past do 
appear to link the madarsas with the jehad movement. Recently, the 
Gujarat Anti-Terrorist Squad caught three persons, including Maulvi Asad 
Munshi of the Deobandi madarsa of Dabhel village near Surat, with over 
2.2 kg of RDX, 2 kg of plastic explosives and 10 Chinese pistols and bomb 
timers. In February this year a Kashmiri militant, Mohammed Ali, who 
surrendered to the security forces in Sopore in Jammu and Kashmir, 

revealed that he had studied at the Deobandi Akwada Madarsa near 
Bhavnagar in Gujarat between 1996 and 2000. A few months ago, the police 
had to step in and arrest some Deobandi youths when they roamed the 
streets of Dahod near Godhra dressed like Osama bin Laden. 

The question is: can the misuse of madarsas—and subsequent 
reactions—be checked without first accepting it as a fact? No. But our left- 
secular scholars, columnists and politicians believe otherwise. Professor 
Mushir-ul Hasan asserts: “It is totally wrong to say that madarsas in India 
are producing terrorists. Citing the example of Darul Uloom, Deoband, he 
said that this institution has always provided nationalist ideologies. . . He 
said that RSS is indulging in propaganda that madarsas in India are 
functioning on the lines of those in Pakistan.”*? Will such posturing help or 
worsen the situation is anybody’s guess. 

Jyoti Basu, Syed Shahabuddin, Priyaranjan Das Munshi, Mushir-ul 
hasan and their adherents in media and academia are mistaken. Not only 
the most recent report from Gujarat, but a lot of incidents over the years 
have already permeated to the public understanding which is quite contrary 
to that of our secular respectables. A few more specimens: 

Chitralekha (16 October 2000): “Last year a secret service agent noted in 
his records that on 15 August in a madarsa near Khawda [in Kutch], teachers 
have coerced students into singing songs showing affinity towards Pakistan 
and having words like ‘Our Kutch, Our Pakistan’. . . . Many fundamentalists 
on the border of Kutch worship Masood [Azhar] as God. In one 
madarsa ... the photograph of Maulana Masood has been put up.” 
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The Times of India (7 May 1999): “The rapid growth of masfids and 
madarsas on the adjoining sides of the Indo-Nepal border has caused deep 
concern. . . . The agents of Harkut-ul-Ansar selected the bordering areas as 
their safe haven for anti-India activities. . . . The training camps are mostly 
held on the farm houses with high boundary walls and madarsas which are 
strictly guarded. The local functionaries could not dare to enter their 
premises.” 

The Times of India (18 March 2001): “The Darul Uloom Deoband has 
never hogged so much media attention as it did last week. ... Who are 
their icons? No, not Gandhi, Nehru, not even Jinnah. Their heroes hail from 
the Islamic world: Imam Abu Hanifa and Qaari Siddiqui of Banda. This is 
hardly surprising in an institution whose vice-chancellor holds the century- 
old fatwa declaring India a Darul Harb (country of conflict) valid even 
today.” 

The Indian Express (12 April 2001): In the madarsas across Kashmir 
valley, “the Deoband school of thought is the driving force, the same force 
that feeds the Taliban in Afghanistan and jehadi groups in Pakistan, including 
the Jaish-e-Mohammad and the Harkat-ul-Mujahideen. And although 
Deobandis deny that these religious schools are potential jehad 
factories . . . they admit that much of what is taught here overlaps with the 
hardline philosophy of the Taliban.” 

Newspaper Today (30 September 2001): “Delhi police officials who have 
interrogated SIMI activists say funds for the thousands of the new madarsas 
come from a very wide network of agencies concentrated in the Arab 
world. . . . Officials also point out that even before the government banned 
SIMI, the madarsas were hailing Saudi exile and now No. 1 suspect in the 
US 11 September attacks, Osama bin Laden, was a religious guru.” 

And finally this one, especially pertaining to the point argued by 
Professor Mushir-ul Hasan. According to The Washington Times (10 April 
2001): 


In this crowded, fly-infested town where the Taliban was born, Islamic 
seminarians see the Afghan rulers as heroes. . . . ‘The Taliban are our heroes 
and we have nothing against the fact that they bombed the stone Buddhas. The 
American media has maligned the Taliban, but how bad could they be? After 
all, their ideology comes from here. I would like to meet them personally and 
shake their hand’, says Wasi Zama, 25, rocking back and forth on his heels, 
sweeping his arm across the perfectly manicured gardens and the historic 
complex of buildings called Dar-ul-Uloom [Deoband]. 


Why a student of Darul Ulum—the most prominent Islamic educational 
institution in the country—was delighted at the destruction of the Bamian 
Buddhas? Is declaring India a Darul Harb (a country yet to be conquered by 
Islam) a nationalist thought? The reports and incidents prove just the 
opposite of what Professor Hasan and his ilk keep asserting. It confirms the 
worst fears of lonely Buddhadeb Bhattacharya and reveal the general left- 
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secular deceit in its ugly forms. Darul Ulum Deoband hardly provided 
“nationalist ideologies.” Thrusting nationalism upon it would unlikely 
induce the pupils to honour nationalism more than their foremost creed. It 
is a historical fact that the ideology of two-nation, based on the misplaced 
feeling of Islamic superiority, got the major boost from this very area. 
There has been no revision since. But such is the left-liberal illusion, all- 
pervasive in Indian media and academia, that even recognizing the problem 
is not allowed. Let alone finding a remedy. 

Given such a situation, what is to be done? Some general proposals can 
be ventured. First, let us candidly recognize that we have a problem with 
our madarsas. They are, for the most part, outdated. They continue to 
follow the syllabi of the medieval times when the demands of social, 
political, and economic life were far simple. That would not do any longer. 
The syllabi must radically change. So far as the religious teaching is 
concerned, it must inculcate a perception in the pupils that all religions are 
respectable. Because it is the claim that only Islam is The True Faith—this 
claim is the fountainhead of all possible intolerance. After all, the islamic 
fanatics all over the world have no other guiding material than the traditional 
Islamic texts. All kinds of jihadis and fanatics are inspired by the exclusivity 
of Islam. If madarsas begin to teach equality of religions, and equal respect 
for all faiths, it will go a long way to free madarsas from terrorist misuse. 

Of course, it would not be easy for the Maulvis and Alims to accept 
right away that Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism or Christianity are equal. 
But for a beginning Kabir, Rahim, Jayasi, Ghalib, and such religio- 
philosophical poets could be introduced in madarsa education. It will 
definitely ease the rigid mentality without the Maulvis feeling let down. In 
any case, a fundamental liberal change in madarsa syllabi is something 
without which no good can be expected from the Muslim masses. If they 
have to compete with Sikhs, Hindus, and Parsis inevery sphere complaining 
will never do. They have to learn in civil schools or change their madarsa 
into similar ones. Insisting otherwise will only keep them backwards and 
make them vulnerable for misuse by worst political forces here and abroad. 

Second, we must stop comparing madarsas with the educational 
institutions of the so-called Sangh Parivar. Whatever wrong with the 
Parivar, they never hanker pan-Hinduism, do not have a conversion 

a la Islam and Christianity, nor claim any superiority over 
other faiths. Fmally, they do not indulge in anti-Indian activities. Therefore 
cea ae alata 


ETA the Muslim leaders should understand the sentiments of the 
Hindus in an equitable manner. Possibly the Sangh Parivar is not as 
fanatical as portrayed by the left-secularists. Maybe it is just a political 
game to get mileage by depicting Hindutvavadis against Muslims at every 
instance. It is not outlandish that Hindus too feel threatened im this country, 
practically the only land for Hinduism. The threat is real, as we have seen 
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in some measure. Here the Hindus are especially entitled to have security 

x for their religio-philosophical faith. Islam and Christianity have international 
habitat. Not Hinduism. Therefore, in India Hinduism is not just one of the 
religions, it is special. Yet, it asks not for any privilege but only an equal 
respect. It wants just its home safe. Is that such a great demand from 
Islamic leaders? If madarsas introduce a liberal and truly spiritual theory 
of equality of all faiths, and Muslims come to agree to equal civil rights, 
there would not remain any political Hindutva in this country. 
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Gramswaraj: A Twenty-first 
Century Imperative 


L.M. Bhole 


Gramdan is the most creative thought coming from the East in recent times 

. — Lotus Fischer 
Introduction 
ParaDoxIcALLy, THE REAL liberty for the Indian people has become 
more and more remote during half a century after India achieved her 
political independence. The confidence about the appropriate path for 
reconstructing the Indian socio-economic-political order, which existed in 
the early years after independence, has now given way to disoriented, 
confused, and despondent state of mind in the country. This is well- 
reflected in the utter confusion that exists today in respect of the choice 
between Swadeshi and globalization, or liberalization and planning, or 
market and State, and also in harking back to Gramswara)j. 

Although increasingly more and more people are now thinking of 
Gramswaraj as an alternative social paradigm, many of them still do nat 
have the confidence and courage to accept and implement it wholeheartedly 
in its true nature. The terms such as Gramswaraj, Gramsabha, Panchayats, 
and Panchayat Samitis have been adopted now by many to create an 
impression of their allegiance to the philosophy of decentralization and 
people’s grass-root democracy in the country, while actually what is bemg 
promoted is only a ghost of Gramswaraj or a pseudo-decentralization. 

The confused mental state and the ambivalence in this regard exists in 
other countries also. Faced with serious problems such as centralization, 
urbanism, regional imbalances, income inequalities, local unemployment 
and poverty created by modern industrialization, a number of social 
scientists abroad also are now increasingly advocating the need for local 
level (micro level) planning and development. However, again, the nature, 
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extent, and objectives of decentralization advocated by them amount to 
only the tinkering with the idea of true decentralization. 

It is in this context that the present paper seeks to discuss briefly the 
philosophy, rationale, foundation, institutions (organization), and 
essentiality of Gramswaraj (GS). The scheme of the paper is as follows: the 
meaning and nature of GS is briefly discussed in Section I. The progress of 
GS during the twentieth century, and its inevitability during the twenty- 
first century are discussed in Section II and Section IM, respectively. 
Summary and conclusions are presented in Section IV. 


ABOUT GRAMSWARAJ 


(i) Gram means a village; and Swaraj means freedom, independence, self- 
rule. The Gramswaraj wauld, therefore, mean the freedom, liberty, 
independence, self-rule of the villages. The village is at the core of the 
Gramswaraj Samaj (Society). Certain builders of modern India like Nehru 
and Ambedkar were strongly sceptical about the merits of the village as the 
basic unit of future social order. On the other hand, thinkers like Toynbee, 
Tolstoy, Gandhi, and Vinoba strongly believed in the goodness of rural, 
country lifestyle. Toyanbee bemoaned that the commercialization of 
agriculture and the industrialization had resulted in the migration of many 
rural people to cities. He had also argued that for a child to grow up ina 
countryside was a happy lot compared to growing up im a city, and that, 
‘due to modernization, one rural product had fallen off, but that was the 
most important product of all, namely the country-bred children. 

Similarly, Gandhi and Vinoba wished to rebuild the arcadian, rural 
civilization because they believed that only the village life can guarantee 
nonviolent social order. As Gandhi put it fervently, “To serve our villages 
is to establish Swaraj. Everything else is but a dream. If the village perishes, 
India will perish too. ... If we want Swaraj to be built on nonviolence, we 
will have to give the villages their proper place. ... We can realize truth 
and nonviolence only in the simplicity of village life. pa 

(ii) Gramswaraj is the alternative to all “isms” such as Capitalism, 
Socialism, Communism, Industrialism, Parliamentary Democracy, and their 
various combinations. The other terms which would enable us to grasp the 
vision of GS are: Village republics, Gramraj, Lokswaraj, Organic Swaraj, 
Hind Swaraj, Sarvodaya, Saamyayoga, and Ramaraj. 

The following views of different people summarize the meaning and 
importance of Gramswaraj: 

* Gramswaraj is a “Poorna Prajatantra” (complete democracy). 

* Gramswaraj is a grassroot democratic system of the Government 

which is free from political parties and their politics. 
* Gramswaraj means “Sarva ki Kranti” (a complete or total 
revolution). 
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* The village alone is a foundation of swaraj, and, therefore, 
Gramswaraj is essential for a true swaraj. 

* Gramswaraj replaces “rajniti” (party politics and power politics) 
by “lokniti” (ethics of democracy) of service and sacrifice. 

* Gramswaraj establishes “loksatta” (people’s power) by awakening 
“lokshakti” (people’s strength and capability). 

* Gramswaraj is a nonviolent social order which is created through a 
nonviolent revolution. 

* Gramswaraj is both the end and the means. 

* Gramdan is the best way for making local-level planning really 
effective. It is the need of this age; it is today’s “yuga dharma” 
(Zeitgeist). 

The basic principles of Gramswaraj as laid down by Gandhi are: 

(1) supremacy of man, (ii) the best utilization of the whole manpower of 
India, (iii) bread labour, (iv) equality, (v) trusteeship, (vi) decentralization, 
(vii) swadeshi, (viii) self-sufficiency, (ix) cooperation, (x) satyagraha, 
(xd) equality of all religions, (xii) village governance by panchayats, and 
(xiii) nai talim.’ 

(ui) Gramswaraj aims at ending the individual ownership of means of 
production, other resources, and property. In particular, in GS the entire 
Jand in a given village would belong to the village, that is, to all the people 
in that village. This objective is much broader than the objectives of equitable 
distribution of land, and land to the tiller, which formed a part of official 
land reform policy in India during the early years of planned development. 

The dissolution of private ownership of property does not mean that 
the property will be owned by the State. The GS abolishes both the private 
and State ownerships and replaces them by the village ownership of the 
property. Under GS, all the people in the village would jointly and co- 
operatively share, and share alike, the use of village resources for the 
welfare of all in the village. GS results neither in privatization nor in 
nationalization, it results in socialization or collectivization in the sense of 
“villagization” of resources. In fact, strictly speaking, the village would be 
more a trustee than an owner. Therefore there would not be either 
exploitation or repression under GS. 

It is to be noted that GS is not meant to replace the welfare state by 
welfare village. It will certainly meet all the basic needs of all the people, 
but this is not its only raison d’etre. Its distinguishing feature is that it 
teaches and encourages people to adopt a communitarian, collective, co- 
operative, co-sharing way of life, and discard the philosophy of individual 
self-interest. It inspires everyone to offer what one has in the service of the 
village. At present, what exists is the separate individuals, families, and 
villages, and not the society or community. GS aims at transforming the 
villages into families and thereby creating village societies or village 
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communities based on the bond of love, compassion, sacrifice, and service. © 
In such communities there would be familial relationship of man with 
man, all living beings, and Nature. 

(iv) Gramswaraj also aims at making every village self-sufficient, self- 
reliant, and a self-governing entity. It involves a radical simplification of 
the mechanics of living, and the organization of the society on the basis of 
small, manageable, autonomous village units in which rural communities, 
regionally self-sufficient in respect of their basic needs, would wield effective 
power. The fear that such a social order would disintegrate India is a 
misplaced fear. The elevated mindset of the people, cultural unity, emotional 
integration, the suitable language policy (viz. the spread of Sanskrit and 
Devnagari script), the stress on spiritual education and enlightenment, and 
the partyless political system in GS would lead to decentralization without 
disintegration or dismemberment of the nation. GS would effectively achieve 
the desired goal of unity in diversity (Avibhaktha Vibhkteshu). 

(v) The value foundation and the institutional / organizational 
superstructure of Gramswaraj are unique as compared to those of other 
“isms.” GS has primarily a spiritual foundation and only secondarily a 
constitutional foundation; its sanction is derived not so much from the 
constitutional provisions as from the spiritual values. Therefore Gramswaraj 
is not merely a “Gramraj” (village rule) and constitutional Swaraj. The 
basis of GS is swaraj, which means self-control, self-restraint, self-rule or 
rule over self, control of mind, voluntary inner self-discipline, and 
disciplined rule from within by each and every individual. Swaraj turns 
the searchlight within, it directs the crusading zeal against one’s own 
shortcomings. Nonviolence, utmost duty—consciousness, and knowledge 
of the soul power are essential parts of swaraj. The rationale of GS is that 
the independence, freedom of the nation hinges on the freedom of the 
individual, and man cannot be really free as long as he is a slave to his 
desires. Similarly, the freedom or liberty of the individual is not the fruit of 
endowment or entitlement; it is self-evident (swataha siddha). A related 
dimension of swaraj is self-reliance or self-dependence (swavlamban) of the 
individual and the village. As long as they are dependent even on their 
neighbours for their basic needs, they cannot be free. 

In the words of Gandhi, “when things around us go wrong, the cause 
for it must be looked for within ourselves . . . the outward freedom that we 
shall attain will only be in exact proportion to the inward freedom to which 
we may grow at a given moment. Political self-government is to be attained 
by precisely the same means that are required for individual self-government 
or self-rule. ... Political power means capacity to regulate national life 
through national representatives. If national life becomes so perfect as to be 
self-regulated, no representation is necessary.”4 

Thus, the individual, village, community, society, and nation must 
practise self-control, self-reliance, and self-sufficiency if they want to be 
free. 
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(vi) Gramswaraj is the best social system for promoting world peace 
for two reasons. First, the control of the self would help to eradicate the 
causes of war from its source, namely the mind. The self-rule would make 
the individual, family, village, province, country, and the world peaceful 
through the process of transmission of peace impulses progressively from 
the smaller to the larger entity. 

Second, its vigorous communities of predominately peasants-craftsman 
would prove to be a veritable bulwark of democratic freedom, and they 
would surely arrest the aggressive and expansionist tendencies on the part 
of government. There is an unhurried wisdom and contentment in nature 
which is reflected in the life of the peasantry. The traditional economies 
have always provided insurance and security to farmers against 
unemployment, sickness, old age, wants etc. which should be the envy of 
modern economics with their whole complex superstructures of social 
insurance and social security 

The knowledge people have pointed out that a close partnership with 
the Mother Earth gives the peasants an ingrained sense of security which 
he can achieve by his own effort. His innate combative instinct is discharged 
in his daily struggle with Nature. Therefore the peasant, by nature, is not 
aggressive. A community of peasants-craftsmen is, therefore, naturally 
predisposed for peace. There is no regime more pacific than a democracy 
of peasant proprietors (that is, Gramswaraj). Since the world began, no 
such community has ever desired or prepared for or commenced a war. At 
the same time, the peasant is a formidable fighter for individual freedom. 
On the other hand, the factory of industrial worker, uprooted from his 
environment and living in an atmosphere of regimentation and constant 
fear of BAE becomes unstable, insecure, and suggestible. He 
provides a rea ey material which dictators and war-mongers exploit for 
their own ends. 

(vii) Gramdan (village gift) is essential for laying the foundation of 
Gramswataj. What is Gramdan? It does not mean, as the term apparently 
may suggest, the gift of a village; it means the gift, sacrifice for the village. 
Gramdan involves all the villagers’ solemn resolve or vow, undertaken by 
their own volition, to offer or surrender their everything to the village. 
Gramdan would help to solve a number of problems of the village. For 
example, after Gramdan, nobody would be in a position to take away the 
land from the tiller; the land would not be appropriated by the rich and 
locked in their farm houses; the indiscriminate acquisition of land in the 
name of development projects would not be possible; and the corporate 
farming would not play havoc with the culture of agriculture.® 

At present India is witnessing a paradoxical co-existence of about fifty 
million tonnes of foodgrains in government stocks with many hunger 
deaths and about 300 million Indian people living below the poverty line. 
The phenomenon of overflowing godowns side by side numerous empty 
stomachs has been the hallmark of Indian economy in the recent past. 
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Gramdan would guarantee food security, water security, environmental 
security, etc. to all, through decentralized management of all the natural 
resources in general, and production, storage, and distribution of food 
products in particular. 

Vinoba said that Gramdan would promote cooperation, unity, justice, 
and a sense of duty (dharma bhavana) among the villagers. The inspiration 
behind Bhoodan (land gift) was compassion for the poor and the landless. 
Gramdan: aims at, through compassion and love, the actualization of 
Cremer) or Saamyayoga—the goal which is as vast and deep as the 
ocean. 

(viii) As said earlier, Gramswaraj is the end as well as the means. As it 
is oceanic in end, so also it is revolutionary in means. As a revolution, it has 
many unique features. For example, there is no duality between the 
revolutionaries and the people because the latter themselves are the 
revolutionaries in it. Further, it does not seek to transfer power and authority 
from one group (party) to another; its objective is “power” to the people or 
the “empowerment” of people, and not power to the proletariat or the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Power in the conventional sense is not the 
goal and value in GS. 

It may be recalled that the farmers and peasants do not play a role in 
the communist revolution; it is the industrial proletariat which is its 
vanguard. In contradistinction, the industrial labour, agricultural labour, 
peasants, farmers, landlords, the wealthy, that is, all the people actively 
participate in Gramswaraj revolution. It is thus a total revolution (sarva ki 
kranti). It is a total revolution also in the sense that it mvolves a change in 
mind, intellect, and heart; a change in thought, expression and conduct; 
and a change in economic, social, and political spheres. Similarly, it is not a 
revolution for the good of any particular class, caste, and “varna;” it is for 
the welfare and happiness of all the people. The concepts such as class 
conflict, class war, “varna war,” and caste war are anathema to it. It is a 
revolution without an enemy, and nonviolence is its soul. It harnesses the 
dynamic force of a fundamental unity among all human beings for a social 
transformation. 

(ix} The “self-rule” in Gramswaraj results in the near disappearance of 
the “external rule” or the State. The management of human affairs does not 
require much externally imposed rules of governance in GS. It nearly 
achieves the ideal of Stateless society or Statelessness, or the withering 
away of the State. Gramswaraj is that social order which is nearly institution- 
free (sanstha-mukt), organization-free (sanghatan-mukt), system-free (tantra- 
mukt), directive-free (sanchalan-mukt), and governance-free (shasan-mukt). 
One may see a contradiction here if one remembers Vinoba’s message, 
namely “hamara mantra jai jagat, hamara tantra GramSwaraj.” But the 
contradiction is more apparent than real, because Gramswaraj is not really 
a system in the conventional sense of that term. Poorna Prajatantra is not 
really a “tantra” in the conventional sense. 
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The withering away of the State in GS is fundamentally different from 
the one in the Free Market System, or violent anarchy, or Communism. The 
differences of GS with violent anarchy and Communism are too well- 
known and obvious to need a mention here. GS does not pretend, as the 
ideology of the Market does, to reform the State and its institutions; it aims 
at their withering away altogether. It does not substitute State by Anarcho- 
Capitalism with its free market, brand names, brand equity, homo econonticus, 
property rights, and the belief that the “plunderers, thieves come from 
outside the city,” which certain opponents of the State have advocated.® 

Gandhi did not subscribe to the Hegelian view that the State is natural, 

necessary, and the final form of human organization. For him, the ideal 
State would be an “Ordered Anarchy,” or “Enlightened Anarchy,” or 
“Philosophical Anarchy,” or “Spiritual Anarchy.” In sucha State, everyone 
is his own ruler and there is no political power. In practice. this ideal, 
however, is never realized; nowhere in the world does a State without 
government exist. For all practical purposes, since some sort of government 
must exist, it must be a predominantly nonviolent government, and the 
government that governs the least. That government is the best which 
governs the least. This is the nearest approach to the self-regulated Stateless 
society. 
(x) GS radically redefines the meaning, concept, and content of 
development. The Modern Age has been called the Age of Development in 
which the economic growth, industrialization, increase in the consumption 
of goods ad infinitum, urbanization, accumulation, acquisitiveness have 
become the important objectives both in the West (North) and the East 
(South). The pursuit of these goals has landed the humanity in the vortex of 
the multiple crisis. This has led many social scientists to rethink about 
development. They have argued that the term “development” should be 
either subversively redefined or discarded altogether. As a part of this, 
they have formulated the following important principles of Alternative 
Paradigm of “Development” 

(a) To “Have Enough” in order to “Be More,” (b) Universal Solidarity, 
(c) people’s participation, (d) Nomative Theory of Needs, (e) mass affluence 
on world scale is neither possible nor desirable, (f) voluntary simplicity or 
austerity, (g) promotion of cultural diversity, (h) decentralization of 
humanistic communitarian socialism. Gramswaraj involves radical 
redefinition of development, and the goals listed above were clearly and 
strongly advocated by Gandhi and Vinoba many years back. 

(xi) It is the premise of the modern civilization that development 
requires, inter alia, the shift of population from agriculture to industry, and 
from villages to towns and cities. GS rejects this ideology of urbanism, 
which has created a grave crisis of mass migration and development 
diasporas. Consequently, the towns, cities, metropolises and megalopolises 
have grown into necropolises and the cesspools of overcrowding, 
congestion, slums, ghettos, dehumanization, crime, violence, etc. On the 
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other hand, the villages have been drained of their natural, material, 
financial, and human resources; the indigenous knowledge systems in 
rural areas have been destroyed and there has been a slow death of rural 
culture of rich arts, tradition, ethos, and so on. There has been a painful 
impoverishment of the Indian heartland in the Age of Development. In this 
process, the National Economy also has been weakened. 

GS is a definitive solution to this triple crisis of urbanization. It would 
eliminate both the pull effect and push effect behind the urbanization by 
reviving the rural economy, by providing necessary facilities and amenities 
in the villages, and by making the village life meaningful, healthy, enjoyable, 
and attractively livable. It would revive, rehabilitate, rejuvenate the arcadian 
culture (Gram Sanskriti), which had once thrived in India for thousands of 
years. It would transform “dunghills” or “dungheaps” into “things of 
beauty.” 

(xii) Gramswaraj is the best way to achieve universalism and world 
peace. The autonomous, healthy, strong, co-operative, nonviolent, peaceful 
and happy rural social order is the best guarantee of global service, global 
welfare, and global peace. According to Vinoba, the world is as the village 
is (yatha grame tatha vishwe); there is no need to construct a global or 
world system to give expression to Jai Jagat (hail the world)!); it is enough 
that people’s thinking, feeling, spirit, (bhava kshetra) is global or universal, 
and there is no need for their field of action (karma kshetra) also being 
global. Vinoba has further argued that the infallible approach to 
universalism is to “think globally and act locally,” and that Gramswaraj 
and the World State (Vishwarajya) are two sides of the same coin. 

The current ideology of globalization is not conducive to universalism. 
Its intent is to develop a world system of trade, commerce, communication, 
exchange, transport, finance, etc. but not to increase harmony, peace and 
happiness; otherwise the nations would not be spending trillions of rupees 
on arms, armaments, and advertising when millions of people are acutely 
suffering from hunger, malnutrition, diseases, illiteracy, destitution and 
untimely death. There is no balance between the local and global and the 
improverishment, decay, and death are the fate of localities under the 
current ideology of globalization. 

(xiii) The discussion so far would amply show that GS is radically 
different from, and it is superior to, not only Capitalism and Communism 
but also Co-operative Commonwealth and Panchayat Raj. The 45-year 
long history of Panchayat Raj system in various Indian States, including 
the States like Karnataka, Kerala, West Bengal, which are supposed to be 
the role model in this context, has clearly established the inability of this 
system to rebuild India on proper lines. The failure has not been one of 
implementation alone. The philosophy and institutions of PR themselves 
are quite faulty in comparison with those of GS. 

For example, while the Gramsabha of GS is an institution of service, 
Grampanchayat of PR is an institution of power and jealousy. It is not 
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possible to nurture peoples’ power through such an institution of political 
power. While the origin of GS is the collective will of the villagers, that of 
PR is the decision and enactments by the States. Panchayats are established 
by the government, they function with the support of the State power, and 
in all this, the concurrence of people is taken for granted. It is well-known 
that the elections to PR institutions have exacerbated the caste and other 
conflicts in the villages. 

The PR system is an extension of representative democracy, and it is a 
means of spreading the tentacles of power and authority of the modern 
State to the hinterland. It is largely under the control of government 
bureaucracy; the ministers, MLA, MPs, politicians, and bureaucrats 
supervise, control, direct, suspend, dismiss PR bodies without much 
difficulty. It is subject to the State interference and intervention of a very 
high order. It is incapable of creating the Stateless and exploitationless 
social order in the country. 

The Gramsabha of PR (GSPR) is altogether different in character from 
the Gramsabha of GS (GSGS). As per the 73rd Amendment to the 
Constitution of India, all the adults (voters) living in the area of 
grampanchayat are the members of GSPR. It is not necessary that 
Grampanchayat and the village are co-extensive; the former is constituted 
on the basis of population (2000 to 5000 people), and there can be a number 
of villages in one Grampanchayat. The GSPR is, thus, not a natural unit, it 
is artificially formed by the State out of the consideration of administrative 
convenience. The GSPR need meet only twice a year, and the quorum 
required for holding its meetings is too low (15% of members). The range of 
subjects over which it has a jurisdiction is very narrow. It is not mandatory 
that the Grampanchayat must implement the decisions taken by GSPR. In 
short, the rights, powers, authority, duties, scope of activities (jurisdiction) 
of GSPR are extremely limited and they are determined by the laws 
enacted by the Vidhan Sabha of the State. It is said to be a weak and lifeless 
institution. On the other hand, GSGS is a natural, sovereign, and self-born 
institution. 

Vinoba has pointed out the following differences between PR and Gs: 
They are as poles apart as Rama and Ravana were, and it is impossible to 
synthesize or harmonize them. The PR has been created as an instrument of 
decentralized but effective exploitation of the hinterland since such an 
exploitation was not possible from one center. The institution of 
Grampanchayat is not in consonance with the ethos of Indian civilization. 
Using the metaphor of Ayurvedic diagnostics, he has maintained that the 
PR system suffers from an acute disorder (sanntpat) due to its three major 
defects (tridosh), namely it works on the principle of majority-minority, it 
does not take cognizance of the specialness or individual personality of 
each village, and that it is a system of power and not service. 

(xiv) Gramswaraj is different from decentralization, and People and 
Place Strategy which are currently in vogue in many countries. Relatively 
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greater geographical dispersion of modern industry, or the breaking-up of 
big industrial units in small ones and locating them in rural areas is 
different from GS. True decentralization, that is, Gramswaraj is not a 
matter of mere descaling of production, that is, undertaking mass production 
on a reduced scale. The current decentralization takes the assembly line 
right into the countryside and gives the industry more thorough and 
efficient means of exploitation of the countryside. It turns farms into 
adjuncts to the factory; and it does not lessen the economic and political 
control and hegemony by large industry and high finance. 

It is fallacious to believe that the village economy and lifestyle can be 
resuscitated by the modernization of villages. The import of urban culture 
into villages does not amount to a progress towards GS. The recovery of 
the countryside would come about not by the extension of urban amenities 
to the village but by foreswearing industrialization and mass production, 
by renouncing the material values that the city stands for, and by 
intelligentsia’s “dying to the town to be reborn in the village.” 10 

(xv) In GS, each village would have a Gramsabha; while in small 
villages all the male and female adults would be its members, in bigger 
villages every family would nominate one person to be its member. It is 
visualized that Gramsabha would have status of “Grammata” (Village 
Mother) or “Gram S 

There would be a Gramsamiti (Grampanchayat) in each village for the 
purpose of day-to-day administration or governance. It would have five 
members who would be selected or chosen by all the villagers (Gramsabha) 
unanimously. The term of office of Gramsamiti would be one year, and 
during its term, it would act as a legislative, administrative, and judicial 
body. However, it would not have powers and authority to punish or 
impose fine in the conventional sense. 

Gramsabha and Gramsamiti would function on the principle of 
unanimity (sarvasammati) or consent by all (sarvanumati) and not majority. 
The political parties, political groups, elections, and voting would have no 
place in the constitution and working of both the Gramsabha and 
Gramsamit. 

Those who own land would donate one-fifth of their land to the 
landless in the village. Similarly, everyone in the village, irrespective of his 
job, profession, and source of income, would donate one-fortieth of his 
annual income to the village. Each village would have a Gramkosh (Village 
Treasury) to which would accrue the revenue from taxes, fees, duties, 
donations, etc. The expenditure on the development and welfare schemes 
of the village would be met from this Gramkosh. 

The farmers would have the right of holding, possession, cultivation, 
and inheritance of their land, but the ownership of land would vest in the 
village (Gramsabha). The farmers would not be able to sell their land to any 
one, particularly to someone outside the village. It would be neither 
necessary nor expected that the farmers cultivate their land by organizing 
agricultural co-operatives. 
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(xvi) The picture of GS would not be complete without referring to 
Gandhi's idea of the ideal village, the content of his constructive programme, 
and his ideas about Gramswaraj. We reproduce below some of his views 
on these subjects at some length: 

(a) An ideal Indian village will be so constructed as to lend itself to 
perfect sanitation. It will have cottages with sufficient light and ventilation 
built of a material obtainable within a radius of five miles of it. The cottages 
will have courtyards enabling householders to plant vegetables for domestic 
use and to house their cattle. The village will have wells and waterworks 
according to its need. It will have houses of worship for all, also a common 
meeting place (hall), a village common for grazing its cattle, a co-operative 
dairy, facilities for entertainment, a playground, a theatre, a gymkhana, - 
and primary and secondary schools in which industrial education would 
be the central fact. It will produce its own grains, vegetables, and fruit, and 
its own Khadi. The villagers can, under intelligent guidance, double the 
village income as distinguished from individual income. There are in our 
villages inexhaustible resources not for commercial purposes in every case 
but certainly for local purposes in almost every case. The ideal village will 
contain intelligent human beings. Men and women will be free and will be 
able to hold their own against anyone in the world. No one will be idle, no 
one will wallow in luxury. Everyone will have to continue his quota of 
manual labour.!! 

(b) The salient features of the Gramswaraj economy would be: 
(i) intensive, small-scale, individual, diversified farming supported by co- 
operative effort as opposed to mechanized, large-scale, and collective 
farming; (ii) the first concern of the village for growing its food crops and 
cotton for its cloth . . . and if more land is available, growing useful money 
crops excluding ganja, tabacco, opium, etc. (iii) development of cottage 
crafts as ancillary to agriculture; (iv) cattle-based economy with strict 
enforcement of the “law of return,” viz., to return to the soil in organic form 
what is taken out of the soil; (v) proper balance of animal, human, and 
plant life, their relationship being symbiotic; and (vi) voluntary protection 
of both human and animal power against the competition of machinery as 
the price of social insurance.” 

(c) Gandhi's “constructive work programme” contains some of the 
concrete steps by which the philosophy of Gramswaraj may be implemented. 
The items in this programme are: (i) communal unity, (ii) removal of 
untouchability, (iii) prohibition, (iv) Khadi, (v) other village industries, 
(vi) village sanitation, (vii) basic education, (viii) adult education, (ix) service 
of women, (x) education in health and hygiene, (xi) development of 
provincial languages, (xii) promotion of Hindi as a national language, 
(xiii) working for economic equality, (xiv) organizing peasants and industrial 
labour, (xv) working with adivasis, (xvi) leprosy eradication and service of 
the lepers, (xvii) eschewing party politics, particularly by students, and 
integrating oy of nonviolence with academic studies, and 
(xviii) satyagraha.! 
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This “constructive work programme” was flexible; one would have to 
add /delete items as per the requirements of time, place, and situation. The 
following items, if added to it, would help greatly in implementing the 
philosophy of Gramswaraj: (a) afforestation, (b) protection, preservation, 
and service of the cow and its progeny, (c) promotion of vegetarianism, 
(d) holding silent prayers, (e) studying and teaching religious books, 
(f) organizing Acharyakul and Shantisena, (g) payment of wages, taxes, 
etc. in kind, (h) spread of Sanskrit and Devanagari script, (i) village garden 
of medicinal! plants and trees, and (j) revival of village technology. 

(d) Village Swaraj, according to Gandhi, is a complete republic, 
independent of its neighbours for its own vital wants, and yet 

~ interdependent for many others in which dependence is a necessity. 
Nonviolence with its technique of satyagraha and non-cooperation is the 
sanction of the village community. Here there is a perfect democracy based 
upon individual freedom. The individual is the architect of his own 
government. The law of nonviolence rules him and his government. In this 
structure composed of innumerable villages, there will be ever-widening, 
never-ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid with apex sustained by 
the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be the 
individual always ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to perish 
for the circle of villages. The outermost circumference will not wield power 
to crush the inner circle but will give strength to all within and derive its 
own strength from it. Such a society is necessarily highly cultured.!4 


GRAMSWARAJ IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A number of significant developments have taken place in the twentieth 
century with regard to GS. The meaning, theory, value system, and 
institutional and programme content of GS have been well developed in 
their breadth and depth during this period by its visionaries, namely 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vinoba, J.C. Kumarappa, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Dhirendra Mujumdar, Tukdoji Maharaj, and others. The “mantra” (sacred, 
esoteric formula) and “tantrum” (technique, system, framework) of GS 
have been discovered and well explicated by now. 

The philosophy of GS was first powerfully expounded by Gandhi in 
the first decade of the twentieth century in his book Hind Swaraj which is 
rightly regarded by many as the manifesto of Sarvodaya, which vigorously 
contests the Communist Manifesto, and the manifesto of Industrialism and 
Modernism. Through his Ashrams, his philosophy and programmes of 
decentralization, swaraj, swadeshi, khadi gramodyog, oceanic circle, etc. 
Gandhi tirelessly worked out, propounded, and explicated his vision and 
dream of the ideal social order, namely Gramswaraj in an independent 
India. During the period of the freedom struggle, Vinoba quietly developed 
the science of GS through his various experiments in constructive work, 
complete village service, and complete village development conducted at 
his Ashrams and in nearby villages. 
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The decades of the 1950s and the 1960s were extremely important from 
the viewpoint of the progress of GS. Bhoodan (landgift) movement was 
born in 1951 to tackle, among other things, the issue of land distribution. 
Till 1984, 53.46 lakh acres of land was received as gift, out of which 24.44 
lakh acres of land has been distributed among the landless. In comparison, 
only 9.93 lakh acres and 7.50 lakh acres of land has been acquired and 
distributed, respectively under the Land Ceiling Act. No land has been 

acquired and distributed so far through violent movements such as 
Naxalism. Thus the Bhoodan movement has resulted in the distribution of 
land to the landless on a scale not achieved anywhere by any of the 
alternative methods. 

After Bhoodan, Vinoba conceived, “saw” a large set of truly original, 
revolutionary ideas which, if implemented, would undoubtedly take any 
society to the goal of GS. It is worthwhile to list them here in full: (i) gramdan 
(village gift), (ii) sampattidan (wealth gift), (iii) shramdan (labour gift), (iv) 
sammatidan (consent gift), (v) jivandan (life gift), (vi) goseva and go- 
raksha (service and protection of the cow), (vii) Ashram-sthapana (setting 
up of Ashramas), (viii) samuhik sarvadharma, or maun prarthana (collective 
all-religious, or silent prayers), (ix) nidhi mukti or kanchan mukti (social 
worker's freedom from accumulated funds), (x) sarvodaya patra (sarvodaya 
vessel or pot), (xi) sabai bhoomi gopal ki (all land or everything belongs to 
God), (di) ganasevakatva (individual is his own leader and guide), and 
(xdii) samuhik sadhana (collective worship), samuhik samadhi (collective 
perfect absorption of thought in the Supreme Spirit), and samuhik mukti 
(collective final emancipation or absolution of the soul). 

Notwithstanding the excellent clarity of thought, the achievement of 
the goal of GS receded due to many developments during the second half 
of the twentieth century. First, the adoption of the Constitution of India 
(which is federal in form but unitary in character), and the system of 
representative parliamentary democracy acted as a setback to GS. This 
system is of the people, for the people, and by the people only in name and 
appearance; in reality, it has everywhere led to the centralization and 
concentration of power, authority, and decision-making. The people of 
India wrongly came to believe that the importation of the Westminster 
model of democracy reflected the progress and modernization of the 
country, and they became preoccupied with the task of making it work. 
The public attention and concern got diverted from the goal of building up. 
of a true grassroot democracy. The parliamentary democracy with its” 
requirement of periodic elections, which are bitterly fought by political 
sede has created, nursed, widened, encouraged the jealousies, enmities, 

schisms, disharmony, and quarrels in the society. 

Second, the adoption of the Western world-view encompassing the 
concepts of Central Planning, Socialistic Pattern of Society, Mixed Economy, 
Welfare State, Development, Industrialization, Modernization, etc. also 
hidered the progress of the Indian nation towards the ideal-of GS. The 
Indian public, as the public elsewhere, came to be mesmerized by the 
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mirage of development, which, by its very nature, and its technology 
requirement, promotes centralization, concentration, inequalities, 
exploitation, and 80 on. 

Since 1950, the Indian Government has introduced and implemented 
Community Development Programme, Integrated Rural Development 
Programme, Poverty Alleviation Programme, various employment 
generation schemes, and the Panchayat Raj. All these policies also diverted 
public attention and efforts away from GS, and they misled the people into 
believing that a decentralized economy and polity is being constructed in 
the country. The celebration of the ideology of privatization, liberalization, 
marketization, and globalization during the last decade of the twentieth 
century has only strengthened the process of the creation of unequal, 
unjust, exploitative, commercial, and destructive social order based on 
greed and myopic hedonism. 

In short, Gramswaraj is a social system which has naturalness in its 
appeal to the Indian psyche. It existed, although with certain shortcomings, 
in India over a long stretch of history. But it was destroyed by the British 
rule. Before the Mughal rule, India and her villages were free entities. 
During the Mughal rule, India was enslaved but her village remained free. 
During the British Raj, both India and her villages lost their freedom or 
independence. After 1947, India became free but her villages have continued 
to be in bondage. 

Gramswaraj alone can make both India and her villages free once 
again. Gandhi and Vinoba revived, resurrected the “mantra” and “tantra” 
of GS, but their mission has remained incomplete. The State has not 
supported their mission, the people belonging to the Establishment have 
not shown the will and willingness to part with their power, privileges, 
and pelf in favour of the masses. The intellectuals also have failed to 
fathom the significance of the vision of GS, they have too easily tended to 
debunk it as utopian. As a result, it has not been possible to build a vast 
army of dedicated, devoted, committed social workers, which is essential 
to spread the message of GS and to implement its programme. 


GRAMSWARAJ IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


As said above, GS has not failed, it has remained incomplete so far. The 
ascent which took place at the ideational level could not be matched by the 
actualization of the vision during the last century. This unfinished task has 
to be completed during the twenty-first century. GS is not only relevant but 
also an imperative for the survival of human civilization and our planet, 
the Good Earth, the Mother Earth. The multiple crises—food crisis, water 
crisis, environment crisis, energy crisis, moral crisis, and so on—have 
created the crisis of the very survival of modern man. All the conventional 
“isms” have been tried without any avail. In fact, the present civilizational 
crisis is the result of the practice of these “isms.” Therefore there is no 
alternative now but to implement the philosophy of GS. It is only the 
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Gramswaraj which can help humanity to survive and to attain social 
progress, social stability, social sustainability, social security, and social 
peace and happiness. 

“Swaraj is my birthright” was the motto of the twentieth century, 
“Gramswaraj is my birthright” has to become the motto of the twenty-first 
century. By using the concept of net energy, the energy scientists like 
Odum have argued that the return to agricultural and rural way of life 
would become inevitable in the years to come. Vinoba has said that in the 
coming years, only two entities, namely the village and the world (Vishva), 
would survive and flourish. The entire power (satta) related to all the 
material aspects of life would be in the hands of villages, and they would 
be equipped to make all the necessary arrangements for their living. The 
units like districts, States, nations would be only representatives of the 
Gram Samaj (village society). The village would be the basis of the world- 
system. The coming age would be the age of GS. 

Gramswargj is not a Utopia. The nonviolent village republics existed 
and worked well in India till the dawn of the modern era. It is a fact that for 
a long time every village in India was a State which was autonomous and 
free. Although India as a country periodically suffered from invasion and 
came under the alien rule, the life and peace in villages were never 
disturbed much. The Indian and foreign scholars have established this as a 
historical fact. They have said that there were little village republics, 
having nearly everything they wanted within themselves, and being almost 
independent of any foreign relations. They contained in miniature all the 
materials of a State within themselves; and they were almost self-sufficient 
to protect their members. The union of such village communities preserved 
the people of India through all revolutions and changes; and it was highly 
conducive to their happiness, and enjoyment of freedom and 
independence.!» The system of village self-government was the foundation 
and strength of the Aryan policy. So jealous were the village assemblies of 
their liberties that no soldier was allowed to enter a village except with a 
royal permit. The village communities lasted where nothing else lasted.1® 

The work of rebuilding and rebirth of such village republics is the 
challenge before the twenty-first century. And as Gandhi has said, “there is 
nothing impossible in the picture drawn here.”!7 ' 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper discusses as to what is Gramswaraj and how there is no 
alternative but to work for its actualization during the present century. As 
a means, Gramswaraj is the way to rebuild Gramsamaj, Gramsanskriti, the 
arcadian civilization and culture, similar to what existed in India in her 
hoary past, but at the same time, improving it in keeping with the 
requirements of time. 

As a goal, Gramswaraj is an ideal nonviolent social order, in which 
self-sufficient, self-reliant, self-governing village states function 
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independently in vital matters and interdependently in others as a part of 
the oceanic circle. It is a total revolution and a complete grassroot democracy 
in which people are awakened to their capabilities and are fully empowered. 
It substitutes production by masses in place of mass production, and 
governance, administration, and planning by masses in place of governance 
by classes. It is founded on spiritual values such as inner self-rule, love, 
compassion, service, sacrifice, etc. redefinition of development, minimum 
government (near Statelessness), and universalism, individual, national, 
and international peace are its fruits. Gramswaraj is different from Panchayat 
Raj and decentralization which are currently in vogue in India and abroad. 
A remarkable ideational ascent in respect of Gramswaraj has occurred in 
India during twentieth century through the efforts and work of the 
visionaries like Gandhi and Vinoba. Gramswaraj has not failed, it has 
remained incomplete so far. Mankind will have to complete this unfinished 
task if it wants to survive in the years to come. 
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Towards a Gandhian 
Cultural Criticism 


Sudhir Kumar 


“I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 
I want the cultures of all the lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. 


But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.” 
M.K. Gandhi, Young India, 1 June 1921 


Prastavana (Prologue) 


Tue PROPOSED PAPER is an attempt to reconstruct what may be 
termed, for lack of better words, a Gandhian cultural/ civilizational criticism 
in the context of the growing need to decolonize the much-practised and 
prescribed Euro-Americo-centric discourses of cultural criticism 
(camouflaged as cultural studies in recent times) in most of the Indian 
universities, which preclude the possibilities of usmg the native or 
indigenous traditions of cultural criticism for the interpretation and analysis 
of the literary/cultural texts produced in India. The framework for this 
article is provided by a concern to resituate Truth, Nonviolence, and 
Swaraj in cultural studies. 

The rationale behind this essay is the cultural amnesia prevailing 
among the literary critics/academics about India’s own rich and 
multiculturalist heritage—manifest in its ongoing enabling dialogue 
between its traditions and modernities which may provide them with the 
necessary tools of indigenous cultural/civilizational theories for a richer 
understanding of Sahitya (literature). It is in this context that this paper 
aims at re-situating Gandhi's cultural/civilizational discourse or critique, 
that is so obvious in his experiments with and visions of Satya (truth), 
ahimsa (nonviolence), Satyagrah (truth force), sampradayik sadbhao (communal 
harmony), Swadeshi (use of or accent on the indigenous products or 
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economy), and Swaraj (self-rule) in the (hitherto heavily colonized or Euro- 
Americo-centric) field of cultural studies. It is quite disheartening to see 
how systematically the students of literature/cultural studies in the Indian 
academy are indoctrinated to uncritically read their choicest Foucault, 
Derrida, Barthes, Terry Eagleton, Fredric Jameson, Gramsci, Edward Said, 
Gayatri Spivak, Homi Bhabha, let alone the old classics like Marx, Matthew 
Arnold, T.S. Eliot, F.R. Leavis, and Raymond Williams in order to 
understand the loaded meanings and subtle ideological or discursive 
implications of the word “culture”—as if the five thousand-year-old Indian 
civilization had little to contribute to the rarefied discourses of cultural 
studies. And for the enunciation of the whole range of affiliated cultural- 
civilizational vocabulary—such as truth, language, power relations, dharma 
(ethical imperative, or the spiritual aspect of life), modernity, tradition, 
communalism, nonviolence/violence, the dalit question, the local or the 
native, the nation, the global, Swara; (self-rule) or Sarvodaya (universal 
welfarism) etc., the available anthologies of cultural studies surely point 
up to the above-mentioned Western sources or would conveniently occlude 
the so-called “desi” (native or indigenous) issues and voices. Hence the 
contrived absence of Gandhi from the available texts of cultural studies— 
as if this “naked (third world) fakir,” as Churchill once called him, has 
almost nothing to offer to the readers who attempt to read and analyse the 
above-mentioned cultural/civilizational issues or values embedded in a 
text!! This occlusion of Gandhi notwithstanding, Gandhi offers, as it will be 
discussed later in this essay, an alternative agenda of cultural studies— 
which not only addresses the major issues of the project of cultural studies, 
but also makes it “practical” as well as “political”—liberating it from the 
strangle hold of arid academism and theatrics of theory. 

Hence the added significance of bringing Gandhi’s views on culture/ 
civilization into play in order to create our own alternative language 
games—trooted in Indian soil yet critically assimilative. As an important 
actor in India’s freedom struggle, Gandhi relentlessly attacked modern 
civilization for its immoral materialism and re-examined the values, visions 
and world-views as enshrined in Indian culture. In the process, he re- 
forged, revised, and reconstructed many ideas hitherto considered 
“inviolable” in the dominant discourses of Indian culture. Moreover, to 
‘borrow a fashionable term, his was not entirely a “logocentric” but an 
action-centric discourse of Indian culture/civilization. In other words, 
Gandhi not only discoursed on the issues related to cultural/civilizational 
criticism/studies such as truth, nonviolence, the women question, 
modernity and tradition, caste or dalit question, the nation(alism),the global, 
Swaraj or Sarvodaya, communalism, the urban and the rural etc., but also 
experimented with most of these issues in his quest for truth throughout 
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Rethinking Cultural/Civilizational’ Studies: Gandhi’s Cultural Politics 
of Truth, Nonviolence, and Swaraj 


A. Writing Culture as Civilization Plus 


Before we analyze why, who, and how far Gandhi's vision (and practice) of 
Satya (truth), Ahimsa (nonviolence), Swaraj (self-rule), Swadeshi (indigenism 
or nativism) and Satyagraha (truth force or insistence on truth) is central to 
indigenise the project of cultura] studies in India, it is worthwhile to 
discuss, though in brief, the nature of the overlapping vyanjanas (suggested 
meanings) of these twin polycentric, pluralistic terms—“sanskriti” (culture) 
and “sabhyata” (civilization) in Indian as well as Western traditions—as 
they are frequently invoked in the discourses of cultural studies today. It 
will be analysed later in the essay how Gandhian discourse provides 
alternative readings and critiques of the networks of power relations 
which seem to determine the making of civilization or culture at a particular 
time in history. 

The two terms, that is, “culture” and “civilization,” that suggest the 
wide range of the project of cultural studies in recent times, are not 
contestatory but confluent in nature—as their meanings often overlap and 
are mutually inclusive. The relationship between them is truly intertextual 
(Sanskrit-Hindi-antarpathtya) as one may read the former through the latter 
and vice versa. Both of them refer to the human condition—in all its 
existential aspects—social, political, economic and religious (or spiritual), 
of an individual, group, community, region or nation (or one would like to 
apply these terms to the world or the globe—if ever globalisation becomes 
a hegemony-free process—as the Indian notion of “vasudhato kutumbakam 
or the globe-as-one-family” suggests) at a particular time in history. It is 
interesting to note how in the Indic traditions, Atharvaveda’s Prithvi Sukta 
(The Earth Hymn-Canto-XI]), juxtaposes the materialistic (external) and the 
idealistic (the spiritual) features of Indian culture. According to Atharoaveda 
(XILi) the seven main characteristics of Indian civilization or culture are: 
“Great truth (satya), great righteousness (dharma), valour (viryam), education 
(diksha), readiness to suffer for others (tapas), spiritual power (adhyatma) 
and the welfare of all (lok kalyana).” Aren't these values still valid and 
relevant to address the growing civilizational crises in the so-called civil 
societies? In the same canto, the seer celebrates differences—cultural, linguistic 
and religious—*janam vibhrati bahudha vivachasam nana-dhamanani prithot 
yathoksam” (Atharvaveda-XIL45). Furthermore, the seer-composer extends 
compassion (karuna) or ahimsa (nonviolence), not only to all fellow-beings 
but also to entire eco-system, flora, fauna, animals, rivers, seas, hills, forests 
and the entire space or antarikshia (Atharvaveda, XIL35, 36, 42, 51). What is 
interesting to note is that this so-called old, Indic notion of culture tallies 
well with the agenda of the Western cultural studies programme. 

Though culture and civilization in the Western as well as in the Indian 
tradition have been defined in mutually inclusive terms, yet there is a 
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subtle difference. Civilization (Latin “civis”—citizen, derived from Indo- 
European—*kwei”-home or dear—, is also etymologically related to the 
Sanskrit word—“shiva”—the auspicious or dear), broadly speaking, is 
more concerned with people—their ideas and actions as citizens and the 
network of various institutions (involving power relations)}—social, political, 
economic and cultural, created for their “auspicious” (shivam) well-being. 

Culture (Latin “colere”—to till or culivate, derived from Indo- 
European—*kwel”—meaning—“to revolve” or “to move around”) implies 
all-round growth, the inner and the external both, of human civilization at 
a given time. Hence, its dynamicity in time. This is why the Sanskrit 
signifier—“chakra” or its variant “chakkar” (or revolving wheel) and the 
Persian-Hindi-word—“charkha” (moving, spinning-wheel), which are the 
key metaphors to understand Gandhi's vision of Indian culture, also come 
from the same Indo-European root, “kwel.” One can, therefore, read the 
saanskritic vyanjanas (that is, the cultural meanings) in Gandhi’s metonymic 
use of “charkha” or spinning-wheel, which was a means to decolonize the 
Indians—politically, economically, and ideologically, as also to redefine 
Indian culture in terms of Swaraj (an equal or good society). Few would 
disagree that “culture” as a wheel or chakra connotes a constructive order— 
a creative continuum—which easily deconstructs the “high/low” binary. 
Gandhi picked up the symbol of “charkha” (spinning-wheel) from the 
‘realm of'so-called low or popular culture (most of the peasants use it all 
over India) as a nonviolent means to propagate the practical values, 
generally affiliated with the so-called high culture, of Swadeshi (nativism, 
or economic self-reliance), simplicity, and Swaraj (self-restraint). 

Culture, as it is understood today, is a much wider and more complex 
(and therefore, more contested) term than civilization as it incudes the 
external (the social, the political, the economic) as well as the internal (that 
is, the religious or the spiritual) domain of human life. Culture or sanskriti, 
in this sense, may be considered as civilization (sabhyata) plus (which 
includes, inter alia, the discourses of the spiritual). In other words, there 
may be an individual, group, community or nation with a high civilizational 
index but culturally very poor. Interestingly enough, the Indian concepts 
of “sabhyata” (civilization) and “sanskriti” (culture)? converge on 
“refinement” or “purification” or “well-being,” either at the micro level 
(that is, beginning from sva or self onward) or at the macro level (that is, 
sarca—all or any collectivity) though the former seems to lay more emphasis 
on the social and the behavioural, the latter on the aesthetic and the 
spiritual. For Swami Vivekananda, Tagore, Sri Aurobindo and Gandhi, the 
true location of culture is “swa” or self, whence it extends itself to the local, 
the national, and the global levels. 

It is in this context that some of the important Indian thinkers, including 
Gandhi, also critique the condition of civilization while analyzing Indian 
culture at large. For example, Dr S. Radhakrishnan in his book Religion And 
Culture? interprets Indian culture through its spiritual and religious heritage 
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and contrasts it with the materialistic modern Western civilization. Sri 
Aurobindo in his seminal text, The Foundations of Indian Culture,” interprets 
the pluralist Indian culture, which is predominantly spiritual, by discoursing 
on its civilizational institutions. According to Sri Aurobindo, true happiness 
lies in “the finding and maintenance of a national harmony of spirit, mind, 
and body. A culture is to be valued to the extent to which it has discovered 
the right key of this harmony and organizes its expressive motives and 
movements. And a civilization must be judged by the manner in which all 
its principles, ideas, forms, ways of living work to bring that harmony 
out... .”© The central feature of India’s civilization, which sets it apart from 
the modern Western civilization is its emphasis on the Eternal, the Spiritual 
and the dharmic (the moral/righteous) path of life. Thus Sri Aurobindo 
cogently describes Indian civilization in terms of its culture—something 
that Gandhi did so eminently in his Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule (1909): 
“Progress, he admits, but this is spiritual progress, not the externally self- 
unfolding process of an always more and more prosperous and efficient 
material civilization. It is... the urge towards the epiritue! and the eternal 
that constitute the distinct value of civilization.”’ S. Abid Hussain, an 
eminent scholar, while commenting on the cultural diversity of India, does 
not forget to tell that the clue to “national unity” lies in its spiritual 
traditions: 
India’s cultural history of several thousand years show that the subtle thread 
of unity which runs through the infinite multplictty of her life, was not woven 
by stress or pressure of power groups but the vision of seers, the vigil of saints, 
the speculations of philosophers and the imagination of poets and artists, and 
that these are the only means which can be used to make this national unity 
wider, stronger, and more lasting.® 


One may even cite Jawaharlal Nehru as the promoter of “unity-in 
diversity” sort of idea about Indian culture.’ The clue to this multiculturalist 
co-existence lies in the quality of tolerance or accommodation of Indian 
culture. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the first Minister of Education of free 
India, aptly emphasizes this point 


In other countries differences of thought and action led to mutual warfare and 
bloodshed but in India they were resolved in a spirit of compromise and 
toleration. Here every kind of faith, every kind of culture, every mode of living 
was allowed to flourish and find its own salvation.... This is one grand 
feature of ancient Indian culture which has been recognized by a great many 
thinkers of the modern world.!° 


Similarly, some of the important critique> of Western culture that 
candidly criticize the growing materialism of the age, such as William 
Cobbet’s Rura! Rides (1820-30), Carlyle’s Past and Present (1843), Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last (1862), Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy (1869), T.S. 
Eliot’s Notes Towards a Definition of Culture (1948), and Raymond William’s 
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Culture and Society (1958) and The Long Revolution (1961) also turn out to be 
the important texts of the civilizational criticism. Recently the project of 
Cultural Studies (hereafter abbreviated as CS) has given a new paradigmatic 
shift to the analysis and understanding of culture (its production, control, 
and dissemination). It is worthwhile to discuss, in brief, its socio-politico- 
cultural agenda before allowing Gandhi to intervene in the discourses of 
CS. 


B. Rethinking Culture: The Project of Cultural Studies! 


Culture is now understood not only in its idealistic, classic sense, but also 
in its modern, highly contested sense which involves an analysis of its 
production, control, and dissemination in various social, political, economic, 
and cultural institutions—thanks largely to the growing influence of CS. 
Richard Maxwell aptly summarizes the project of CS: 


Culture is where you live and, with varying degrees of development and 
intensity, capitalism shapes political and socio-economic life where you live. 
As people strive to improve the inherited conditions of life, so do they make 
their culture. ... That struggle to make history makes culture; it is in the big 
and little conflicts at the heart of stories we tell ourselves about who we are 
and want to be as a society. ... It is anti-capitalist, anti-racist, and ant-sexist 
while being inclusive, pluralizing, and pro-democratic.4 


Now we can see how Gandhi offers the alternative readings of the 
above-mentioned major terms of reference in CS such as the location and 
nature of culture (as lived experience), predominance of an resistance to 
capitalism, question of civilizational/cultural identity (who we are an 
want to be), all-inclusive pluralism and democratic form of culture. CS 
writers like Toby Miller have examined the issue of governmentality to 
show how self-government and knowledges about the self and truth can be 
considered as conditioning the limits and possibilities of culture, power, 
and experience. One can immediately realize how Gandhi's visions of 
truth, nonviolence (that is, the counter-discourse of power) and self-rule 
(Swaraj) are again central to deconstruct the Euro-Americo-centric agenda 
of the CS. M.H. Abrams also defines CS as a transdisciplinary enterprise 
that analyses “the conditions that effect the production, reception, and 
cultural significance of all types of institutions, practices and products; 
among these literature is accounted as merely one of the many forms of 
cultural ‘signifying process’.”!4 In other words, the obvious end of the 
exponents of CS is to reform the existing oppressive “power structure and 
relations,”!> which they consider as dominated by the privileged, through 
(the means of) the dissemination of alternative/subversive readings of 
these power centres. CS, therefore, lays emphasis on the dissident readings 
of texts and institutions, and views them as “political challenges to the 
conservative ... positions and critical practices that are still very much in 
evidence among literary academics.” 16 We will see how Gandhi's “dissident 
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readings” of Western civilization, his emphasis on purity of means, his 
attack on all kids of concentration of power, and his insistence on truth and 
nonviolence under all circumstances can make an alternative discourse of 
CS in India. Another much-quoted definition of national culture comes 
from Frantz Fanon in the context of the colonized or post-colonial nations: 


A national culture is the whole body of efforts made by a people in the sphere 
of thought to describe, justify, and praise the action through which that people 
has created itself and keeps itself in existence. A national culture in 
underdeveloped countries should therefore take its place at the very heart of 
the struggle for freedom which these countries are carrying on.!7 


Though Gandhi differed from Fanon on the question of using violence 
for national freedom, he was certainly redefining Indian culture in the 
context of India’s encounter with the most powerful empire—through his 
politics of collaboration and contestation. 


C. Gandhi's Experiments with Cultural/Ctvilizational Studies: His Politics of 
Truth, Nonviolence, and Self-Rule 


Gandhi prepared a powerful and sustained critique of modern civilization 
in terms of culture, as is evident in his seminal text, Hind Swaraj or Indian 
Home Rule League (1909)!8 and other writings. To him, the true test of 
civilization, according to dominant Western notions, “lies in the fact that 
people living in it make bodily welfare the object of life (HS, p. 31).” Then 
he goes on to say that this has resulted in a materialistic (profit-seeking) 
civilization that has mechanized almost all the important aspects of modern 
European culture—to the exclusion of the spiritual or the moral. Gandhi’s 
prognosis of a cursed, irreligious modernity has eventually come true, if 
one were to judge it by its horrifying byproducts such as the two world 
wars, the Holocaust (implying unmitigated massacre and genocide of 
humanity), depletion of ozone-layer, globalisation of economic inequality, 
and the consequent spiritual poverty of Western culture.!? He, therefore, 
brands this industrial or technological civilization, which legitimizes self- 
indulgence and violence as the mantra for the survival and success of the 
fittest, as “irreligion,” “Satanic civilization” and “Black Age” (Kali Yuga)— 
that valorizes matter over spirit (HS, p. 31). That is why in his Hind Stvaraj 
he castigates not only Western civilization, but also its various institutions 
like machinery (for concentration of capital), modern medicines, railways, 
law and law-enforcing systems, and education. While defining true 
civilization, on the other hand, he says that it 


Points out to man the path of duty. Performance of duty and observance of 
morality are convertible terms. To observe morality is to attain mastery over 
our mind and our passions. So doing, we know ourselves. The Gujarati 
equivalent for civilization means “good conduct” (HS, p. 53). 
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Thus Gandhi emphasizes the significance of a dharmic or moral 
dimension of civilization—which is lacking in Western modernity. Morality 
or dharma lies in the performance of duty and self-restraint (Swaraj), and 
not in self-indulgence and the use of violence for the attainment of one’s 
objectives. He rightly opines: “Our civilization, our culture—, our swaraj, 
depend not upon multiplying our wants—self-mdulgence, but restricting 
our wants. This alone promotes real happiness and contentment, and 
increase the capacity for service.””9 It is interesting to note that Gandhi 
roundly condemns the discourses of modernity (or civilization as Gandhi 
used them interchangeably) and technological rationality, the products of 
Enlightenment—which in his opinion were responsible for slave trade, 
racism and colonialism, hence their grounding in untruth and violence. 
Writing in Young India (24 October 1926), he warned that “rationalism is a 
hideous monster when it claims for itself omnipotence. Attribution of 
omnipotence to reason is as bad a piece of idolatry as is worship of stock 
and stone believing it to be God.” Gandhi could deconstruct modernity 
more cogently than the later-day postmodernists—as he built up his critique 
around the ethical center of truth and nonviolence. 

(i) Cultural Epistemology of Swaraj—Reading the Sacred as the Secular: 
The idea of Swaraj (self-rule and self-government) is also central to Gandhi's 
critique of Western culture. By Swaraj, Gandhi meant “the rule of self by 
self” and “the rule of the nation (praja) by the nation. It is the founding and 
maintaining of the good state.”*! Thus, for Gandhi, spiritual Swaraj (self- 
rule) was the necessary precondition of political Swaraj or decolonization 
in the true sense of the term. He, however, translated the spiritual Swaraj 
into secular terms: “Swaraj really means self-control. Only he is capable of 
self-control who observes the rules of morality, does not cheat or give up 
truth, and his duty to his parents, wife, and children, servants and 
neighbours. Such a man is in enjoyment of Swaraj, no matter where he 
lives. A state enjoys Swaraj, if it can boast of a large number of such good 
citizens.”22 Thus Gandhi defines the secular and the political self- 
government in terms of the spiritual (self-rule). Swaraj at the individual 
level would lead to the true national Swaraj which will not be a mere 
change of government. Gandhi’s Swaraj as disciplined rule from within is 
different from independence which may degenerate into licence without 
self-restraint “The word Swaraj is a sacred word, a vedic word, meaning 
self-rule and self-restraint, and not freedom from all restraints which 
‘Independence’ often means.”*? Gandhi, by using swaraj for self- 
government added an alternative term to the epistemology of the nation. 
Unlike most of the theory-writers engaged with Cultural Studies 

programme, Gandhi's discourse of “self” is not the luxury of intellect 
(bauddhik vilas), it is self-critical enough to derive its legitimacy only when 
it emphathizes with the other—in practical terms. Thus “swa” or “self” in 
the process of attaining “raj” (control) is perpetually engaged with the 
other—the hungry and starving millions of India: 
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I will give you a talisman; whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes 
too much with you, apply the following test: Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself if the step you 
contemplate is going to be of any use to him. Will he gain anything by it? Will 
it restore him to a control over his life and destiny? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and spiritually starving millions? Then you will find 
your doubts and self melting away.*4 


Gandhi believes that without Swaraj as self-rule, the modern nation- 
state will produce*English rule without Englishmen,” “tiger’s nature, but 
not the tiger,” “not Hindustan, but Englistan” (HS, p. 26). Gandhi also 

the well-entrenched social indifference towards the Shudras 
(the scheduled castes), and the tribals (or adivasis), some of them were 
designated as the denotified criminal tribes (this practice has continued in 
free India). He was against the suppression of the Bhils, the Pindaris, and 
the Thugs through violence, as it would not change their nature: “Moreover, 
J must remind you who desire Home Rule that after all, the Bhils, the 
Pindaris, and the Thugs are our own countrymen. To conquer them is your 
and my work. So long as we fear our brethren, we are unfit to reach the 
goal” (Hind Swaraj, p. 38). In Gandhi's Swaraj, the tribals and the Shudras 
would not have to suffer the fate of being the “scheduled” citizens of free 
India. Considered as equal citizens, the violence and recalcitrance of the 
most exploited and deprived of our people has to be encountered, not 
through brute force, but through nonviolence and truth force (that is, the 
right means) in order to effect a lasting change of heart of conversion (that 
is, the end). Violence only begets violence in retaliation. Hence the 
importance of ahimsa or nonviolence in Swaraj (good society). The Gandhian 
prescription of ahimsa (nonviolence) and satyagrah (truth force) may well 
provide the present-day leaders with the civilizationally significant means 
to meaningfully tackle the naxalite/terrorist violence in some of the most 
economically backward parts of India. Hence the justification of the phonic 
as well as semantic proximity of Swaraj (self-rule) with Suraj (good 
governance). It is in this context that Gandhi connects the means with the 
end in Hind Swaraj: ~The means may be likened to a seed, the end to a tree; 
and there is just the same inviolable connection between the means and the 
end as there is between the seed and the tree” (HS, p. 62). For example, 
Gayatri C. Spivak, an eminent deconstructionist and culture critic, while 
analyzing Mahasweta Devi’s Draupadi (a story of the oppression of the 
most deprived tribals by the nation-state) employs the most fashionable, 
deconstructive “cultural studies” vocabulary at her command without 
even once using the signifiers like T poverty, and starvation to 
denote the conditions of these people! 

It is significant to note that Gandhi envisions a truly multiculturalist 
Indian civilizational state (or nation) in Hind Swaraj that celebrates all 
kinds of differences—religious, linguistic, cultural, and ethnic—because of 
its quality of samas or assimilation: 
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India cannot cease to be one nation because people belonging to different 
religions live in it. The introduction of foreigners does not necessarily destroy 
the nation; they merge in it. A country is one nation only when such condition 
obtains in it. That country must have a faculty for assimilation. India has ever 
been such a country. In reality there are as many religions as there are 
individuals; but those who are conscious of the spirit of nationality do not 
interfere with one another’s religion. ... If the Hindus believe that India 
should be peopled by only Hindus, they are living in a dreamland. The 
Hindus, the Mahomedans, the Parsis, and the Christians who have made 
India their country are fellow countrymen, and they will have to live in unity, 
if anly for their own interest (HS, p. 43). 


Not only in Indian but in a global context of mixing and mixed 
populations, where religious, ethnic, or linguistic minorities and diasporic 
communities feel threatened, Gandhi’s description of India’s nationhood 
in terms of its true multiculturalism (that is, sampradayik sadbhav or 
communal harmony) is significant. Gandhi did not believe in a static, 
monolithic Indian culture. It is always in the process of making itself. To 
him, cultural “hybridity” is an enabling and positive attribute of Indian 
culture. 


The Indian culture of our times is in the making. Many of us are striving to 
produce a blend of all the culture which seem today to be in clash with one 
another. No culture can live, if it attempts to be exclusive. There is no such 
thing as pure Aryan culture in existence today in India. Whether the Aryans 
were indigenous to India or were unwelcome intruders, does not interest me 
much. What does interest me is the fact that my remote ancestors blended with 
one another with utmost freedom and we of the present generation are a result 
of that blend.?6 


One may profitably employ Gandhi’s discourse of “blending or 
hybridity” to read Manil Suri’s debut novel, The Death of Vishnu (London: 
Bloomsbury, 2001) as a parody of the national pluralistic culture. Similarly, 
one may justifiably critique the cultural /textual politics of Shashi Tharoor’s 
recent novel, Riot (New Delhi: Viking, Penguin, 2001), which, at best, 
seems to be an experimental pastiche and parody that represents the 
colonial-stereotype of India’s multiculturalist civilization—a rehashed 
version of Katherine Mayo’s Mother India and Forster’s famous A Passage of 
India. Gandhi wrote a cultural critique of Mayo’s Mother India and called it 
“a drain inspector’s report.” It is interesting to note that Homi Bhabha, an 
eminent culture critic, does not even once refer to Gandhi in the discussion 
of “hybridity,” “modernity,” and “national culture in his much celebrated 
book The Location of Culture.” 

(ii) Culture as Politics of Truth, Truth-Force, and Nonviolence: Truth and 
nonviolence form the core of Gandhi's discourse on culture and civilization. 
His emphasis on truth and nonviolence as the centre of his discourse was 
the result of his eclectic and inclusive reading of Hinduism, Jainism, 
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Buddhism, Christianity, and other religions. Reclaiming religion from the 
metaphysical epistemology, Gandhi deconstructed it as the pursuit of 
truth which is explicit in his famous dictum—*Truth is God.” To him, truth 
and nonviolence (another name of love or compassion), if practised together, 
produce truth force (satyagrah or power”). His religion enjoins upon him 
to see “the universal and all-pervading spirit of Truth face to face” and 
“love the meanest of creation as oneself.”? That is why his devotion to 
truth draws him to politics and enables him to affirm that “those who say 
that religion has nothing to do with politics, do not know what religion 
means.” Not content with this, he redefined even HInduism as “search 
after Truth through nonviolent means.”*! That is why he condemned 
dogmatic form of (Hindu) religion which fails the test of reason and 
morality—‘I decline to be bound by any interpretation, however learned it 
may be, if itis repugnant to reason and moral sense.” Here, itis worthwhile 
to remember that Gandhi’s truth is not the absolute, essentialized truth. 
Lest he should be misunderstood, he sounds the warning: “Nothing in this 
world possesses Absolute Truth. This is God’s attribute alone. Relative 
truth is all we know. Therefore we can only follow the Truth as we see it.” 
What is generally forgotten is the fact that Gandhi, decades before the 
poststructuralists undid truth as a metanarrative manipulated by the power 
structures, celebrated the provisionality of truth as it is mediated by a 
subject-individual or institution in the context of social, political, economic 
and cultural circumstances: “When one goes in pursuit of Truth, he finds 
that it is always eluding his grasp, because he sees now and then what he 
once thought true is no more than fond illusion. ~34 Gandhi, therefore, held 
that all religions and faiths, “are imperfect and liable to error,”* as they are 
mediated by people, who themselves are imperfect. Let us apply this 
Gandhian provisionality of truth to a concrete example from recent history. 
The African National Congress believed in the means of violence as truth 
when fighting against the racist structures of power. After the attainment 
of political Swaraj (self-government), ANC government setup the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission—a Gandhian instrument based on truth 
and nonviolence to undo the violence afflicted on them for ages. Hence the 
illusory nature of truth. All the same, Gandhi advised a satyagrahi (activist 
of truth) to pursue truth in thought, speech, and action in order to bring 
about Swaraj (self-rule) and Suraj (the good society) both. 

It is through his devotion to truth that Gandhi discovered the politico- 
cultural significance of its affiliated attributes—nonviolence and truth 
force. According to Gandhi, truth is the end and nonviolence is the means 
as both of them are bound up together in all circumstances. However, 
Gandhi holds truth as superior to nonviolence: 


For, although Truth and Nonviolence are one and the same thing, if 
circumstances arise in which I have to choose between the two, I would not 
hesitate to throw Nonviolence to the winds and abide by Truth, which is 
supreme in my opinion.” 
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Gandhi knows that if one continues to experiment with truth, he will 
eventually discover nonviolence sooner or later. But a follower of untruth 
and violence may find it very hard to discover ahimsa or nonviolence. His 
insistence on the efficacy of truth and nonviolence is not textual or vapid; it 
is quite activist in nature: “Truth and Nonviolence are perhaps the activest 
forces you have in the world. They reside in the human breast and they are 
actively working their way, whether you are walking leisurely or playing 
an active game. The panoplied warrior of Truth and Nonviolence is ever 
and incessantly active.”*” Gandhi, as it has rightly been said, instilled the 
much-needed new courage in the hearts of the oppressed and yet silent 
masses of India and made them nonviolent activists by radically practising 
the cultural values of truth and nonviolence.” It is, however, interesting to 
see that he preferred violence to cowardice (which to him was a greater sin 
than violence). He said: “My nonviolence does not admit of running away 
from danger and leaving dear ones unprotected. Between violence and 
cowardly flight, I can only prefer violence to cowardice.”°? This limited 
provision for violence is merely contextual; it cannot, however, be the 
norm of a good society. The tyrant, whom the Satyagrahi resists, may have 
“the power over his body and material possessions, but he can have no 
power over the soul. The whole science of Satyagrah was born from a 
knowledge of this fundamental truth” (Young India, 21 May 1931). 

Truth and nonviolence combine to produce Satyagraha or truth force, 
which, in Gandhi’s cultural politics, connotes power. But this civilizational 
notion of Satyagraha or power cannot be used to oppress or exploit.the 
other (or the weaker sections of society)—premised, as it is, on the twin 
principles of truth and nonviolence and their power to convert the other. 
Power or authority, in its institutional or political form, yields violence 
(himsa) which targets the other. Gandhi, therefore, considered even the 
state as an agent of coercion and violence—that has to be tolerated as a 
necessary evil. Against the power of violence, which frightens most of the 
post-structuralists into admitting its omnipresence, Gandhi offered the 
counterdiscourse of the power of nonviolence. Equipped with truth force, 
a Satyagrahi is ever ready to resist all kinds of structures of violence at all 
levels—tocal, national, and global Gandhi’s experiments with Satyagraha 
(the famous Long March) in South Africa against the racist power inspired 
him to use this weapon of nonviolence against the most powerful empire in 
world history. Through his own practice, Gandhi showed to people that 
through the power of nonviolence more lasting changes can be brought 
about in the world. Needless to say, most of the constructive opposition or 
resistance being offered worldwide by various NGOs to the invasion of 
multinational capitalism that breeds unbridled consumerism and 
environmental hazards is nonviolent in nature. 

Because of his ruthless adherence to truth and nonviolence, Gandhi 
also critiqued Hinduism and the flaws of Indian culture. His relentless 
crusade against untouchability and his empathy for the antyaja (the 
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- outcastes) throughout his life made him condemn the dogmatic Hinduism. 
In his vision of Swaraj, untouchability and its sanctioning authority, the 
caste and varna systems had no place. Because of the perpetuation of this 
grossly dehumanizing caste system, that fixes the hierarchy of power 
relations hereditarily, Gandhi declared in 1933: “It is the whole of Hinduism 
that has to be purified and purged. What I am aiming at . . . is the greatest 
reform of the age.”“? To begin with, his attitude to the tyranny of caste 

was somewhat reform-oriented from within the fold of Hinduism 
(say, from 1916-1927). One cannot, however, overlook how in his ashrams 
he abolished all inequalities based on the caste system. But after 1927, he 
started attacking the highly iniquitous caste and varna system both: “Varna 
has nothing to do with caste. Down with the monster of caste that 
masquerades in the guise of varna. It is this travesty of varna that has 
degraded Hinduism and India.” Chastened by his staunch critic and dalit 
leader-cum-ideologue, Dr B.R. Ambedkar, Gandhi launched a wholesale 
onslaught on the caste system from 1932 onwards. In 1935, he writes under 
the title “Caste Has to Go,” “in varnashrama there was and should be no 
prohibition of intermarriage or interdining.” No Swaraj is possible in 
Gandhi’s vision if the monster of caste stays: “Caste has nothing to do with 
religion. It is a custom whose origin I do not know and do not need to 
know. But I do know that it is harmful, both to spiritual and national 
growth.”41 By 1946, his opposition to the caste system was total: “Soil 
erosion eats up good soil. It is bad enough. Caste system is even worse: it 
eats up men and divides men from men.”** Thus Gandhi deconstructed 
the discourse of Hinduism to eliminate its greatest instrument of injustice 
and violence—the caste system. The students of literature and cultural 
studies may well read such important texts dealing with the dalit-question 
as Omprakash Valmiki’s Joothan, Daya Pawar’s Achchut, Arundhati Roy’s 
The God of Small Things® with the help of Gandhi's vision of Swaraj (a 
casteless, equal society). 

(iii) The Cultural Capital: Swadeshi and Saroodaya: Gandhi's vision of 
Swaraj is incomplete without Swadeshi (insistence on the use of the 
indigenous) and the realization of Sarvodaya (equality or welfare of all). 
Gandhi used the concept of Swadeshi to propagate the significance of the 
civilizationally and economically important qualities of patriotism, self- 
reliance, self-respect, selfless service, and simplicity. Swadeshi should not 
be misconstrued as the total boycott of the foreign-made objects. Gandhi 
makes it amply clear that he has never “considered the exclusion of 
everything foreign under every conceivable circumstances as part of 
Swadeshi. The broad definition of Swadeshi is the use of all home-made 
things to the exclusion of foreign things, in so far as such use is necessary 
for protection of home industry, more specially those industries without 
which India will become pauperized.”*4 Thus, while he makes allowance 
for the qualified use of videshi (foreign), he also, like a seasoned economist, 
gives primacy to the small-scale cottage as well as large-scale indispensable 
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industries, the protection of which is m the interest of the national economy. 
The cultural core of Swadeshi is love for the neighbour and the nation, and 
selfless service—which also implies “deshbhakti” or love for one’s country. 
He deliberately but carefully chose “charkha,” an indigenous culture marker, 
to bring home to the masses the message of Swaraj (self-rule), Swadeshi 
(indigenous) and Sarvodaya (welfare of all). In Gandhi’s own words, this 
becomes evident: 


What is the cultural message of the spinning-wheel? It says to you and to me: 
“There are millions on the face of this earth who are not sufficiently provided, 
and since I am the only instrument that can be placed in the hands of millions 
of people without taking work away from a single man, will you not spin for 
the sake of these millions, and produce an atmosphere of honest industry, self- 
reliance and hope for all on God’s earth? ... The spinning-wheel has a third 
message which is metaphorical. It stands for simple life and high thinking. It is 
a standing rebuke against the modern mad rush for adding material comfort 
and making life so ee as to make one doubly unfit for knowing 
oneself and one’s God. 


The modern intellectuals may furnish all kinds of excuses today— 
valid or invalid, to regard the usage of charkha as a return to the archaic; but 
we would do well to re-learn and imbibe its metaphorical message, its 
cultural semiotics—if only we wish to contribute to the social and economic 
welfare of our fellow-beings and fight against the forces of mindless 
materialism. 

Gandhi’s notion of Sarvodaya implies a harmonious and equitable 
social order—in which the country and the city do not exist in an exploitative 
relationship and the political or economic power is not concentrated in the 
hands of the privileged few. Hence the significance of Gandhi's insistence 
on the decentralization of power. He was aware of the fact that India is 
primarily a rural society and if any project of national reconstruction is 
undertaken, it should begin from the village. Par from glorifying the 
villages, he was acutely aware of their appalling condition. He, therefore, 
talked of “gram swaraj” (village republic) in order to make the Indian 
villages self-sufficient economic and political units of the nation: 


My idea of village swaraj is that it is a complete republic, independent of its 
neighbours for its vital wants, and yet interdependent for many others in 
which dependence is a necessity. ... Education will be compulsory up to the 
final basic course. As far as possible every activity will be conducted on the co- 
operative basis. There will be no castes such as we have today with their 
graded untouchability. Nonviolence with its technique of Sa yapmana and 
non-ooperation will be the sanction of the village community. 


Perhaps the acid test of Indian democracy and freedom lies in the 
realization of Gandhi’s imaginary village, which, despite its “imaginary” 
character, is realizable. The processes of modernization and urbanization 
have rendered the villages as appendages to the neighbouring cities— 
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engendering criminal economic inequalities and the resultant colonization 
of the rural. 

Thus far, we have seen, in brief, how Gandhi addresses the major co- 
ordinates of Indian culture like truth, nonviolence, truth force, swaraj (self- 
rule) communal harmony and swadeshi (the indigenous) and sarvodaya 
(welfare for all). 

Before one concludes, it is important to remember that Gandhi 
broadbased and massified the freedom struggle by inspiring the margins 
(the peasants, women, dalits) to come to the center. For example, he 
viewed man and woman as two complementary and equal halves of the 
whole: 


There is no occasion for women to consider themselves subordinate or inferior 
to men. . . . They are not two separate entities, but halves of one. The English 
language goes further and calls woman the better half of man. Therefore 
women should resort to civil rebellion against all undesirable and unworthy 
restraints (Hanjan, 23 March 1947). 


Here Gandhi exhorts women to resist, like Satyagrahis, all the forms of 
patriarchal oppression through a “civil rebellion” in order to reconstruct 
the civilizational space where their identities merge and do not conflict. He 
also deconstructs the gendered constructs: 


A Man should remain man and yet should become woman; similarly a woman 
should remain woman and yet become man. This means that man should 
cultivate the gentleness and the discrimination of woman; and woman should 
cast off her timidity and become brave. (To Ashram Sisters, Ahmedabad, 
Navajivan, 1952, p. 95). 


Thus Gandhi wants men and women to be the active partners and 
players in cultural Swaraj. 

The limited space of the paper does not allow me to include Gandhi's 
views on women, minorities, the press, and several other aspects of culture 
in detail. One may highlight as well how deftly Gandhi borrowed some of 
his most important cultural symbols and practices from the so-called “low- 
culture” like charkha or spinning-wheel, recitation of bhajans and prayers 
taken from different religious traditions, scavenging, minimalist dress- 
code and aparigrah (non-possession), vegetarianism, communitarian living 
(in his ashrams), naturopathy, his gait (brisk walking), his love for Indian 
languages, and his criticism of the hegemony of English in order to question 
the so-called binary of high/low culture. What emerges from the preceding 
analysis is the fact that the inclusion of Gandhian cultural discourse will 
P a indigenise or decolonize the project of Cultural Studies in 
India. 


Conclusion 
By way of conclusion, one can say that the need to decolonize literary 
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theory is related to the overwhelming question—*Who are we?” Gandhi is 
relevant still today because he squarely addressed this question in his 
seminal text—Hind Swaraj—and underlined the dangers inherent in the 
imitation of Western civilization or modernity.4® He could offer an 
alternative “indigenised” or Swadeshi paradigm of modernity which was 
based on the central values of Indian culture—Satya (truth), ahimsa 
(nonviolence) and Swaraj (self-rule), because he understood what it meant 
to be a critical insider of /in-modernity. And if Gandhi's cultural discourse 
reminds us of who we are and want to be a society through its message of 
Satya (truth), ahimsa (nonviolence) and Swaraj (self-rule); and if it is basically 
“anti-capitalist, anti-racist, and anti-sexist while being inclusive, pluralizing, 
and pro-democratic,”49 why can’t we re-situate it in the cultural studies 
programme? 
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2. The conflation of civilization with culture is not a peculiar feature in 

~ Gandhi’s discourse only. No doubt, his critique of the coordinates of 
modern (Western) civilization underlines the cultural politics of his seminal 
text—Hind Swaraj. Even the modern dictionaries define civilization in 
terms of culture and vice versa, that is, civilization refers to “a condition 
of human society marked by an advanced stage of development in the 
arts and sciences and by corresponding social, political, and cultural 
complexity” or to “the type of culture and society developed by a particular 
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Delhi: Penguin Books, 2000) defines “civilization” as “a relatively high 
level of cultural and technological development (p. 251) whereby “to 
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embracing economics and politics, as well as art, literature, and learning. 
These are, after all, very closely interrelated, one depending upon the 
other” [Please see J.E. Swain’s, A History of World Civilization, (First 
published 1938, New Delhi: Eurasia Publishing House, 1980), p. 4]. 
Humayun Kabir, an eminent Indian writer, also shows, in his book, The 
Indian Heritage: A Study of the Historical Roots of Our Culture and Its 
Development through the Age (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1955, first 
published 1946), the interdependence of culture and civilization: 
“Civilisation is the organization of society which creates the conditions of 
culture. There can, therefore, be no culture without civilization, but there 
may be civilizations which have yet not developed their culture.... 
Culture is the efflorescence of civilization” (p. 45). Hence Gandhi’s 
civilizational critique is, in fact, a part of his larger project of cultural 
criticism. 

The Sanskrit word “sanskriti” is a combination of “sam” and “kri” which 
suggests a condition of purity or the process of purificahon or refinement 
(both external and internal). “Kri,” like Latin “colere” also suggests “to 
create or to cultivate”. Hence the etymological connectivity between 
“sanskriti” and “culture” [Please see Waman Shivram Apte, ed, Sanskrit— 
Hindi Kosh (Delhi: Motilal Banarasidass, 1997, first published 1967), 
p. 1057]. The Sanskrit word “sabhyata,” a combination of “sabhya” and 
“tvam” also connotes the condition of being sociable, refined or cultured, 
humble or polite (see Apte, Sanskrit—Hindi Kosh, p. 1051). Etymologically, 
“culture” comes from Latin “colere” (to till, to cultivate}—which is derived 
from the Indo-European root “kwel” (to revolve, to move round, to 
dwell). Its suffixed, reduplicated form is the Sanskrit word—*“chakra” 
(the moving wheel) or its variant “chakkar” as well as the Persian word— 
“charkha” (Please see, p. 1524 of The New Book of Knowledge: Dictionary, 
VoL I). The English word “civilization” comes from Latin—“civis”— 
meaning a citizen or member of a household. But “civis” itself comes 
from Indo-European “kei” (home, dear, beloved). The suffixed zero- 
grade form of “kei” gives us the culturally loaded Sanskrit term—“shiva” 
(auspicious, dear). Please see The New Book of Knowledge, Vol. I, p. 1521 
for further information. Gandhi adopted “charkha” as a multivalent 
metonymy to connote the key features of Indian culture and civilization— 
its accent on simplicity, humility, purity, spirituality, truth, acceptance of 
difference, self-reliance, nonviolence and peaceful co-existence only to 
highlight the centrality of “shivam” (the greatest good of all) in Indian 
civilization. Romila Thaper, an eminent historian, rightly says in her 
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monograph—Cultural Transaction and Early India: Tradition and Patronage 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1987) that “culture . . . refers to behaviour 
patterns socially acquired and socially transmitted by means of symbols. 
It includes language, tradition, customs, and institutions” (p. 7). 

S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Culture (Delhi: Hind Pocket Books, 1968). 
Dr Radhakrishnan, in his discussion of Indian culture, includes religion, 
art, civilization, science, politics, and education as its components. Further 
cited as Religion and Culture with page numbers in parenthesis. 

Sri Aurobindo, The Foundations of Indian Culture (Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, 1992), first published in 1918-1921. Written in response 
to Wiliam Archer’s overtly racist and imperialistic attack on Indian 
culture, it includes civilization, religion, spirituality, art, literature, history, 
polity, and external influences in its analysis of Indian culture. Further 
cited as TFOIC with page numbers in parentheses. One can also see for 
similar insights Vivekananda: His Call to the Nation—A Compilation (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1993) and Tagore’s, “The Philosophy of Our People” 
and “A Vision of India’s History,” in Tagore for You (Calcutta: Vishva 
Bharati, 1984, first published 1966), pp. 7-24 & 25036 respectively. 

Ibid., p. 2. 

Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

S. Abid Hussain, The National Culture of India (New Delhi: National Book 
Trust, 1994, first published 1955), p. 12. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (London: Meridian Books Ltd., 
1956, first published 1946), pp. 46-47. 

Speeches of Maulana Azad (New Delhi: Publications Division, 1989, first 
published 1956), p. 21. Also see, in the same book, his inaugural address, 
“Literature and Nationality,” delivered at the First All-India Conference 
on Letters, New Delhi, 15 March 1951, in which he also spelt out the 
objectives of Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Letters). 

Cultural Studies (hereafter abbreviated as CS) programme emerged in 
the Britain of the 1950s against the background of growing affluence and 
consumer capitalism. It was in this context that such prominent leftist 
writers as Richard Hoggart (b. 1919, wrote his The Uses of Literacy, 1957); 
Edward Thompson (1924-92, wrote, The Making of the English Working 
Class, 1963); Stuart Hall (1932) and Raymond Williams (1921-88, wrote the 
famous texts of CS, Culture and Society, 1958 and The Long Revolution, 
1961) started writing about cultural materialism—primarily for the benefit 
of their working-class students as all the four were located outside 
academia as adult education tutors or secondary school teachers. It is 
Richard Hoggart who provided the institutional base of Cultural Studies 
when he founded the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies (now the 
Department of Cultural Studies and Sociology) at University of 
Birmingham in 1964. In the 1970s and the 1980s, CS spread over America, 
Latin America, and Africa, and the Continent. As it interrogates both— 
the making and the makers of culture-involving the power—networks 
operative in society at a piven time, it is closely related to new historicasm 
and reconstruction. 
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Richard Maxwell, “Cultural Studies,” in Gary Browning, Abigail Halcli 
and Frank Webster, eds., Understanding Contemporary Society: Theories of 
the Present (London: Sage, 2000), pp. 281-82. 

See Toby Miller, Technologies of Truth: Cultural Citizenship and the Popular 
Media (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1998). 

M.H. Abrams, A Glossary of Literary Terms (Singapore: Harcourt Asia Pte 
Ltd., 2000, first published 1957), seventh edition, p. 53. 

Ibid., p. 54. 

Hans Bertens, Literary Theory: The Basics (Landon: Routledge, 2001), p. 187. 
See the chapter “Literature and Culture: The New Historicism and Cultural 
Materialism” for further analysis, pp. 171-91. 

Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, trans. Constance Farrington 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1985, first published 1961), p. 188. 
M.K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule League (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 2000, first published 1939). It was written 
on board the ship Kildonan Castle in ten days, between 13 and 22 November 
1909, during Gandhi’s return voyage from London, in answer to the 
Indian school of violence and published serially in the Indian Opinion. All 
subsequent references to Hind Swaraj are to this edition. Hereafter 
abbreviated as HS with page numbers in parentheses. 


The recent empirical surveys of West European, American, and Canadian 
societies in the special issue International Social Science Journal (September 
1995, No. 145) on “Fundamental Values Across Nations” again validates 
Gandhi's criticism of Western civilization. See Mattei Dogan’s, The Decline 
of Religious Beliefs in Western Europe (pp. 405-18), and Lock Halman’s Is 
There a Moral Decline in Contemporary Society? (pp. 419-39). According to 
the World value Survey—1990-91, quoted by Dogan in his paper, 38% of 
French, 22% of British, 36% of Dutch and 55% of Muscovites do not 
believe in God; whereas 44% of French, 26% of British, 38% of Swedes, 
43% of Muscovites and 59% of Japanese either have no idea or are non- 
believers in God or any other sort of life-force! (p. 409 and p. 411 
respectively). The presence of Japan in the table also substantiates Gandhi's 
thesis that the uncritical acceptance of Western modernity anywhere will 
cause the similar civilizational crises. Lock Halman, in his above-mentioned 
empirical survey, also infers that the growing technologisation of culture 
in Europe has resulted in individualization which “is regarded as a major 
contribution to this decreasing morality. . . . People in modern society are 
accused of being selfish, egoistic, consumeristic, narcissistic, and 
hedonistic, and such qualities undermine solidarity in a society. What is 
needed is the re-establishment of a firm moral order in society” (p. 536- 
37). 

Young India, 17 March 1927. 

Anthony Parel, ed, M.K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj and Other Writings (New 
Delhi: Cambridge University Press, 1997), p. li. 

M.K. Gandhi, Unto This Last: A Paraphrase (Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1951), p. 50. 

Young India, 19 March 1931. See Taittirtyopanishad (6.3), “Apnoti 
Swarajyam,” One who conquers or controls self attains swarajya (the 
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highest stage of spiritual power), Ishadi Nau Upanishad, annotated by H.K. 
Das Goendka (Gorakhpur: Gita Press, 1990), p. 290. 

D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma (New Delhi: Publications Division, 1969), Vol. 8, 
p. 89. 

Gayatri C. Spivak, In Other Worlds: Essays in Cultural Politics (New York: 
Routledge, 1988, first published 1987), pp. 179-96. Even when she writes 
of the agenda of the Subaltern Studies in this book, she completely 
ignores Gandhi's contribution to the understanding of the other and 
fetishizes, Foucault, Derrida and Gramsci. See her essay “Subaltern Studies: 
Deconstructing Historiography” (pp. 196-221) in In Other Worlds. 
Harijan, 9 May 1936. 

See Homi J. Bhabha, The Location of Culture (London: Routledge, 1994). 
Dennis Dalton, Gandhi's Power: Nonvwwlence in Action (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2001, first published in 1998). See the chapter “Gandhi 
as Leader: Nonviolence in Power,” pp. 30-62. It is interesting to note how 
Gandhi’s notion of power (based on truth and nonviolence) differs from 
Foucault's (based on untruth and violence). 

M.K. Gandhi, My Experiments With Truth (Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing Hose, 1945), p. 404. 

Ibid., p. 404. 

Young India, 24 April 1924. 

Young Indis, 6 October 1921. 

Harijan, 2 June 1946. 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi (Madras: G.A. Natesan, 1934), 
p. 685. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose, Selections from Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1948), p. 225. 

Mahadev Desai, The Diary of Mahatma Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1932), p. 271. 

Young India, 31 December 1931. 

See, for further insights, Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph. 
The Modernity of Tradition: Political Development in India (New Delhi: 
Orient Longman, 1987, first published 1967). Chapter one, “Gandhi and 
the New Courage,” pp. 183-91. See Ashis Nand, The Intimate Enemy: Loss 
and Recovery of Self Under Colonialism (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1993, first published 1983). For Gandhi’s role in redefining and recovering 
the “self,” pp. 100-06. 

Young India, 29 May 1924. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. 50, p. 352. Hereafter ated as 
CWMG. 


Harijan, 18 July 1936. 

Harijan, 5 May 1946. 

For the application of Gandhian approach to literature. See Sudhir Kumar's 
“Towards a Gandhian Approach to Literature,” Gandhi Marg, October- 
December 2000, pp. 319-30. 
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Young India, 17 June 1926. 

Young India, 8 December 1927. 

18 July 1942, quoted in Rudrangshu Mukherjee, ed., The Penguin Gandhi 
Reader (New Delhi: Penguin Books, 1993), p. 80. 

In this regard, mention may be made of Makarand Paranjape’s book, 
Decolonization and Development: Hind Swaraj Revisioned (New Delhi: Sage, 
1993). As it re-presents and re-reads Gandhi's Hind Swaraj in the changed 
and changing contexts, it is a significant contribution to cultural studies. 
His latest book on the theory of the Indo-English novel, Towards a Poetics 
of the Indian English Novel (Shimla: ILAS, 2000) is also a bold attempt to 
theorize Indian English novel within the cultural /civilizational framework 
of dharma or righteousness. G.N. Devy’s After Ammesia: Tradition and 
Change in Literary Criticism (Hyderabad: Orient Longman, 1992) can also 
be cited as an important addition to Cultural Studies. Even Meenakshi 
Mukherjee’s The Twice Born Fiction: Themes and Techniques of the Indian 
Novel in English (New Delhi: Heinemann, 1971) and Realism and Renlity: 
The Novel and Society in India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1985) are 
examples of cultural criticism. 

See, for a detailed evaluation of Gandhi’s cultural intervention, Bhikhu 
Parekh, Gandhi's Political Philosophy: A Critical Examination (London: 
Macmillan, 1991). 

Richard Maxwell, “Cultural Studies” in Gary Browning, Abigail and 
Frank Webster, eds., Understanding Contemporary Society: Theories of the 
Present (London: Sage, 2000), p. 282. 
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Gandhi and the Continuing 
State of Violence 


Manish Sharma 


As WE HAVE moved to the new millennium, we have put ourselves into 
water-tight compartments and have differed ourselves from each other. 
We are heading towards such a situation where we do not want to see each 
other eye to eye. And the big example could be the 11 September 2001 
(attack on WTC), the 13 December 2001 (attack on Indian Parliament), and 
22 January 2002 (attack on American Centre, Calcutta). These and many 
other such incidents define themselves so far as the gravity of the problem 
of violence is concerned in the present context. Living in a nuclear era and 
talking about nonviolence seems to be quite surprising and contradictory. 
As a matter of fact, violence and nonviolence have been universal 
phenomena since time immemorial, What lessons have we learned from 
these incidents? Nothing, except to harm and hurt others only. Had Gandhi 
been alive today, what would have been his reaction? It is a big question 
which has to be answered by us and not by the Mahatma at the moment. 
Probably he would have started an agitation against us in the present 
context. 

What happened on Black Tuesday (11 September 2001), we all know 
but still some more planes and aircraft are hitting the buildings in the name 
of “fight for freedom.” The violence is coming day-by-day with new 
features and distinct dimensions. It rages within nations, subcultures, 
cities, and homes. It disturbs relationships, questions values, and challenges 
systems, brings fluidity in every institution and carries blood to the doorstep. 
The impact is so great that a scientific appraisal of the phenomenon cannot 
be delayed any further. That is necessary not only for understanding how 
such violence occurs and never ceases, but also for finding why, despite the 
fact that there is no worldwide confrontation now, minds of men, where all 
wars begin, are not at peace?! 
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On 2 March 2002, following Wednesday’s horrific train attack in Godhra, 
Gujarat was rapidly engulfed in a spiral of violence. From Ahmedabad to 
Baroda to Surat, Rajkot, and Anand, there was scarcely a major town or city 
in the state which escaped the fury of lawless mobs out to “avenge” 
Wednesday’s savagery. Apart from the many innocents wee lost their 
lives, there was extensive damage caused to public property.” 

Thirty-eight people were burnt alive in a district of Ahmedabad on 
1 March 2002, 12 among them being children. Property worth lakhs of 
rupees was gutted to ashes. Shops were looted and vehicles torched. This 
was the land where the Father of the Nation spoke about ahimsa, 
nonviolence, and where he spoke about national unity. Sabarmati was in 
flames. hundreds of innocent people were killed in the name of religion. 
The Hindus say they have lost their patience; the Muslim community 
fights for its existence. The BJP blames the Congress; the opposition parties 
raise their fingers on the irresponsibility of the ruling government. And 
while this war of words still rages on, the common people—who are left 
with no one to protect them—are being butchered like animals. The army 
was deployed to normalise the sensitive situation in Mahatma Gandhi's 
own land. No one was willing to offer his right cheek when his left one was 
slapped. The firing of guns, the reverberating sounds of breaking pe and 
burning buildings will usher in the mourning of the morning after.’ 

In the present context, Gandhi does not need any formal introduction 
or reference. The whole world knows him as the messenger of nonviolence. 
The question arises here whether his thought and teachings are still relevant 
or not! Well, it is asking just like asking the status of the Sun for the solar 
system. He is still relevant and would be relevant for centuries to come 
because truth and nonviolence will never lose their significance and 
relevance. 

At the present juncture, humankind is faced with a serious crisis of war 
and violence, which, in fact, have brought us to the brink of a precipice. It 
has several dimensions. It is to be noted that the collapse of the bipolar 
world has further deepened the crisis as it has created a situation of 
uncontrolled local wars based on ethnicity. Shrill echoes and echoes of war 
cries and war trumpets are heard everywhere and religious and sectarian 
fanaticism and fundamentalism are only fanning and adding fuel to the 
fire of war. In fact, evil and powerful forces of war and violence appear to 
have taken control of every human heart and hearth. Today humankind 
appears to be possessed of by all kinds of demonic tendencies like black 
passion, greed, anger and despondence. We are trying to seek satiety from 
material possessions, which are incapable of producing a feeling of total 
satiety. In the process, dissatisfaction, despair, and despondence are 
becoming the lot of the man and a feeling of meaninglessness is eating into 
the very vitals of his being. 

As the kalchakra (cyclic order of the time) of human civilisation moves 
towards the endpoint of the second millennium and the starting of the 
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third millennium, war cries of different ideologies trading and trumpeting 
human liberation and mass welfarism are dying out leaving behind in their 
trail many broken hearts and hearths. 

With the advancement in the technology and armament race, we are 
heading towards a state where the mighty and stronger has the complete 
control over the others. Our strategy is towards the violent ways, we are 
spending more than 1,000 billion dollars every week just to achieve the 
status of supreme power. On 12 January 2002, an army convoy carrying 
ammunition caught fire at an ammunition sub-depot near Bikaner that 
afternoon, spreading panic in the area. The 150-truck convoy was on its 
way to the mternational border (IB), ahead of Bikaner from Bhatinda in 
Punjab.* About 100 trucks were blown up and more than 1,000 tones of 
arms and ammunition was damaged. Who will pay the price of this vast 
destruction? It is we, who have to pay for this, without our own fault. But 
why are we all forgetting here that the war will never abolish war; rather it 
will abolish us. Counter-result of violence is always violence and it will 
give birth to hatred, anger, disrespect, bloodshed, revenge, jealousy, murder, 
and above all, constant fear. 

It must be noted here that it is not only the arms race that generates the 
violence but also the mad rush for the Western material comforts which 
results in constant dependence, dissatisfaction, cut-throat competition, 
exploitation, and hatred which too are responsible for untruth and violence. 
Modern military weapons have become so indiscriminate and their efforts 
so catastrophic that the very existence of mankind is threatened. 
Unscrupulous pursuit of material additions without heading ethical and 
human values has eaten into the very vitals of national life and culture. As 
a result, the moral fibre of the people has been weakened. 

The only practical way to resolve these problems in a lasting manner is 
to turn once again to the teachings and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi. We 
must study them in depth and find proper solutions for our ailments. No 
shadow of doubt can exist that the world needs Gandhi in the new 
millennium much more than ever before. He is not a relic of the past, but a 
prophet of the future. In his own words: “So long as my faith burns bright 
as I hope it will, even if I stand alone I shall be alive in the grave and what 
is more, speaking from it.” Gandhi’s ideas are by no means outmoded or 
outdated as some people believe, and, on the contrary, might be good for 
application in today’s world too. 

When we discuss the problem of violence, it can be divided into several 
categories such as societal and physical, violence of the establishment and 
the violence of dissent, inner-directed violence and the outer-directed too. 
The last one refers to aggressive activities directed towards an external 
being, human, a systematic or inanimate. The categories are not mutually 
exclusive. They indeed are interrelated, one thing common to all violence 
being that they hurt.® 
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IT HAS BEEN seen that war clouds loom large over India. There is a 
widespread public sentiment to go all out and teach Pakistan a lesson, 
prove our strength and resurrect our self-esteem in the wake of the attack 
on our Parliament. But military action alone would not work here as many 
other aspects also need some loud thinking. 

The first reality is that the will of a nation cannot be subjugated to 
military action. Germany was decimated in the First World War, yet within 
a period of two decades it resurrected itself as a world power and triggered 
a world war that killed millions and caused immeasurable destruction. In 
effect, this means that we cannot press Pakistan to leave its disruptive 
policies by launching an offensive or by wholly / partially annexing it. One 
cannot neglect the volume and the net result of destructions on both sides. 

The other reality is that terrorist organisations cannot be decimated by 
a military offensive. America has gained control over the whole of 
Afghanistan but has not been able to capture or kill Mullah Omar and 
Osama bin Laden so far.” 

According to Bhagavad Gita, “for a warrior, nothing is higher than a 
war against evil. The warrior confronted with such a war should be 
pleased, for Arjuna; for, it comes as an open gate to heaven. If you don’t 
participate in this battle against evil, you will incur sin.”8 

And, according to Qur’an, “let those fight in the way of God who sell 
the life of this world for the next, whose fights in the way of God, be he slain 
or be victorious, on him. We shall bestow a vast reward.” 

In the words of Martin Luther King, “the choice before mankind is 
between nonviolence and non-existence.” To abolish war, we must get rid 
of our anger, hate, passion, pride, cupidity, fear, egotism, and inordinate 
ambition and lust for power. Gandhi has often been described as an apostle 
of peace. He strove and died for peace. He advocated “peace—but not at 
any price;” for, his philosophy was a philosophy of commitment. He saw 
peace as integrally related to justice. Peace is not mere cessation of hostilities. 
He did not share the diplomatic view of peace. Peace for him meant a 
positive state of affairs, the pre-condition being freedom from exploitation. 
In his opinion, only nonviolent and just peace could ensure lasting peace. It 
has been observed: 


Peace will never come until the great powers courageously decide to disarm 
themselves. Exploitation and domination of one nation over another can have 
no place in a world striving to put amend to all wars. In such a world, only the 
militarily weaker nations will be free from the fear of intimidation or 
exploitation. I have no doubt that unless big nations shed their desire of 
Seo and the inevitable consequence, there is no hope for peace in the 
world. 


In this respect, Gandhi fervently hoped for “a world federation of free 
and independent states.” His concept of world government transcended in 
the traditional thinking, the pattern of conventional international 
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organisations could not satisfy the conditions for bringing genuine and 
lasting peace. He held that peace could not be established through mere 
conferences.!! Similarly, he was not optimistic about the League of Nations 
and the United Nations. Since they lacked the spirit of nonviolence, they 
failed to serve as vehicle of peace in the absence of a force to enforce their 
decisions. 

It has been estimated that more than fourteen thousand and five 
hundred wars, which claimed the lives of about four billion people, have 
been fought on earth in five thousand years since the dawn of civilization. 
Armed conflicts have taken up to 21 million lives since World War U. War 
appears to be natural to man and the aggressors justify war as a means of 
ending wars; “peace through war” is what they talk about. But wars 
continue in spite of the League of Nations and the United Nations.!* And, 
man has the credit of being the biggest killer of his species. 

According to Richard B. Gregg, “when people get to talking about 
nonviolence, they readily admit that in Gandhi’s hands it did have power, 
indeed great power.” Then they usually say, “But he was a saint and I am 
not.” Or, “I haven’t such courage or selflessness or strength.” Or, “that is 
asking too much of the average man.”!9 This aspect is quite important 
which requires a strong will to meet the challenge. It further needs thorough 
examination. 

While expressing his views about the atom bomb in Madras on 1 
February 1946 at the meeting of “teachers and students,” Gandhi, full of 
emotion, referred to violence such as causing destruction with the atom 
bomb and the victory won thereby, and said that he had applied his mind 
to this point. He felt that Truth and Nonviolence were really more powerful 
than the atom bomb.!4 He further added: “I am not afraid of the atom 
bomb.” While they could cause physical injury, they could not kill their 
soul. Once they had the determination that they could not be conquered by 
violence, victory was theirs; for, a moral protest against evil was itself a 
victory.”}9 

It must be mentioned here that at one place he had talked about the 
violent structure as given under: 


It has been suggested by American friends that the atom bomb will bring in 
ahimsa (nonviolence) as nothing else can. It will, if it meant that its destructive 
power will so disgust the world that it will turn it away from violence for the 
time being. This is very like a man glutting himself with dainties to the point of 
nausea and turning away from them only to return with redoubled zea! after 
the effect of nausea is well over. Precisely in the same manner will the world 
return to violence with renewed zeal after the effect of disgust it worn out? 
Often does good come out of evil? But that is, God’s, not man’s plan. Man 
knows that only evil can come out of evil, as good out of good. That atomic 
energy, though harnessed by American scientists and army men for destructive 
purpose, may be utilized by other scientists for humanitarian purposes . . . the 
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moral to be legitimately drawn from the supreme tragedy of the bomb is that 
it will not be destroyed by counter-bombs, even as violence cannot be by 
counter-violence. Mankind has to get out of violence only through nonviolence. 
Hatred can be overcome only by love. Counter-hatred only increases the 
surface as well as the depth of hatred. 


Therefore one must be wise enough not to enter into violent activities 
in haste without keeping in view the far-reaching consequences.1® 

Further, violence to persons and property has the effect of clouding the 
real issues involved in the original conflict, while non-coercive, nonviolent 
action invites the parties to a dialogue about the issues themselves. Gandhi, 
therefore, warns that we must hate the sin and not the sinner. And, this is 
one of the basics of Gandhi's approach to peace. 

As we know, violence and nonviolence are two opposite terms. The 
arguments against violence often revolve around the assumption that it 
does not work, that there are inherent laws governing violence that prevent 
it from producing positive results. These may be summarised as follows: 


(i) Continuity, that is, once you start using violence you cannot escape 
it. 

(ii) Reciprocity, that is, violence creates, begets, and procreates further 
violence. On this point, Gandhi warned that to answer brutality 
with brutality is to admit one’s moral and intellectual bankruptcy 
and it can only start a vicious circle. 

(iii) Sameness, that is, it is impossible to distinguish between justified 
and unjustified violence, between violence that liberates and 
violence that enslaves. No matter how high the goal, violence 
reduces all practitioners to the same level. Or again, in Gandhi's 
words, counter-violence can only result in further brutalization of 
human nature. 

(iv) Violence begets only further violence, that is, the end grows out of 
the means used; and 

(v) Violence needs to be justified, but such justification is hypocritical; 
there is no “pure” violence. Violence and hatred are always linked 
to each other, they are inseparable. 


Similarly, Gandhi also believed that disarmament was possible only 
through “the matchless weapon of nonviolence.” And it was his hope that 
India would prove herself worthy of being the first nation in the world to 
give lead to other nations for the delivery of earth from the burden of war. 
He wanted the great powers to lead the rest by disarming themselves; they 
should give up ambitions and exploitation and revise their mode of life. 
Thus, according to Gandhi, disarmament cannot crystallise, unless the 
nations of the world cease to exploit one another. Exploitation must 
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go... that is the essential pre-condition for the establishment of a world 
free from blood-spilling and destruction. Napoleon had sent this appeal 
for peace at the height of his glory and success. He saw the futility of war to 
end hostilities and appealed for peace. Napoleon subscribed to the Gandhian 
view when he said that there were only two powers in the world, those 
powers were the spirit and sword. In the long run the Sword will always be 
conquered by the Spirit. 

As the din and bustle of embattled ideologies subside, resulting in the 
lull of gravely peace, two small voices start being audible—one from the 
remote past of India and the other from the recent one—the latter almost 
re-echaing the former. The first voice is that of Lord Krishna of Bhagvadgita 
fame and the second that of Mahatma Gandhi. The image of Lord Krishna 
guiding the direction of human civilization and tutoring a despondent 
Arjuna in the field of Kurukshetra appears to be so relevant today as the 
entire cosmos is being turned into a battlefield and intellectuals all over the 
world are throwing up their hands like a despondent Arjuna. The Gita is 
the repository of that sane voice of Lord Krishna. The second voice is 
resounded by a man with a small structure and feeble voice with a stick in 
a hand pointing a way out from the present predicament of man. What is 
more, these two voices are basically in consonance with each other, though 
they might appear striking different notes on account of different times 
they are located in. According to Rigveda, “Forget not, Singer, the word of 
thine: After ages it will resound and shine.” 7 

Raghavan Iyer offers an alternative framework for the Gandhian virtues 
when he observes that “Gandhi tended to assimilate all the virtues to that 
of moral courage.” Even in his time Aristotle had realized that courage was 
more than just the physical bravery of his Greek forefathers who “strutted 
their stuff” with drawn swords. Susanne and Lloyd Rudolph distinguish 
between physical bravery—not being afraid to use violence to defend one’s 
home and principles—and Gandhi's nonviolent moral courage as the will 
not to retaliate in the face of violence.!§ Gandhi speaks of active nonviolence 
as both love and truth, so yet another profitable way to see Gandhian 
virtues is through the virtue of love. According to him: “In its positive 
form, ahimsa means the largest love, the greatest charity. If I am a follower 
of ahimsa, I must love my enemy. I must apply the same rule of the wrong- 
doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, as I would to my wrong-doing 
father or son. This active ahimsa necessarily includes truth and 
fearlesaness.”19 

As a messiah of peace and nonviolence, Gandhi repeatedly asserted 
the supremacy of moral force over physical force. His advocacy of the use 
of soul force in preference to physical violence even in the atomic age 
underscores his strong faith in the spirit of man and the capacity of weak 
countries to resist aggression from strong ones. Gandhi has in his armoury 
the weapon to promote world peace even in this nuclear age. Gandhi once 
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said that war itself was a crime against God and humanity. The wanton 
destruction of human life that the atomic warfare introduced had serious 
impact on his mind. To him, atomic war was unjust because of its supreme 
indifference to human life and its naked violence. He believed that nothing 
of value was produced from armed conflict. He emphasised in unmistakable 
terms the need for world peace. 

Gandhi believed that violence, crime, and other troublesome behaviours 
do not suggest that bad persons should be punished or killed. He believed 
that the only sensible approach is to change persons. For instance, Gandhi 
said that “crime is a product of the prevailing social system.” 

In an interview, Vandita Mishra asks Lord Bhikhu Parekh, “You have 
written extensively on Gandhi. Is Gandhi’s way relevant in the present 
context?” Parekh replied: “There are important practical lessons from 
Gandhi's life and work. At a time when public life is so corrupt, let us 
remember him as a man who only gave. If Gandhi had been alive what 
would he have said to Osama bin Laden? The day the terrorist attack took 
place, he would have said, you are going down the wrong way, terrorism is 
no answer. And once the Americans started bombing Afghanistan, he 
would have said to him—if you love these people, give yourself up for 
them. You will also get so much political capital out of it. Then the 
Americans will not dare to harm you. Gandhi was this beautiful combination 
of high morality and shrewd calculations. The challenge is to combine 
morality with politics, idealism with realism. The old man did that.”2! 

Now the question arises how to reduce violent behaviours is a question 
for technological research. As Gandhi claimed, history has shown that 
violence usually provokes violence. Violent action may have an immediate 
and temporary effect of reducing the aversive behaviour of the crushed, 
but it strengthens the violent behaviour of the victorious. Also, the surviving 
victims of violent acts may develop a stronger tendency to act violently. 
The recent incidents of violence at the Godhra railway station in Gujarat 
and further violence in various cities of Gujarat and other states are the 
eye-opening examples of such events. Violence at one place was multiplied 
and everything went out of control, which resulted in the killing of many 
and destroyed the vast property of the country. According to Gandhi: “Tt is 
easy enough to be friendly to one’s friends. But to befriend the one who 
regards himself as your enemy is the quintessence of true religion. The 
other is mere business.” Numerous successful examples of Gandhian 
satyagraha have shown that nonviolent actions answer violent actions 
while not reinforcing them. Jonathan Schell argues in her The Fate of the 
Earth that nuclear weapons force us to be either strategic or moral idiots. 
Gandhi appeared to argue for Schell’s strategic idiocy as he contended that 
even Hitler could have been taught with techniques of nonviolent resistance, 
namely Satyagraha (truth force or soul force) which sounds strategically 
idiotic. 
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Peace and Value Education: 
A Gandhian Viewpoint 


Arya Bhushan Bhardwaj 


THE DICTIONARY MEANINGS of the word “peace” are: quiet, silence, 
tanquillity, mental calm, and serenity. Basically, peace is a state of mind 
where there is no agitation and/or any sort of disturbance that might 
compel human beings to become mentally and/or physically violent. It. 
means that peace is a phenomenon concerned with the mental faculty of 
thinking and physical pursuit for activity. We can say that peace is a 
psychosomatic concept. Without body, mind can neither exist nor act. 

As soon as we think of the body, we have to recognize those universal 
forces (seen as well as unseen) which promote the process of creation, 
protection, and emancipation of life in this world. We have also to realize 
that the inwardly forces too, monitor the activities of the mind. Mind is the 
key instrument; which plays a vital role in bringing the physical body into 
existence. It is at the behest of the mutual consent of the two minds that 
male and female meet for procreation. 

The experiences of the history of numerous individuals show that 
mind, when cultivated in the positive direction, surely helps to reach the 
state of eternal peace, the highest goal of human life. But the society at large 
does not reflect this phenomenon as a collective social action. We all know 
that the perverted minds always make personal as well as social life a 
chaotic and full of created and self-invited problems. In the present-day 
society we are amply witnessing this dominant socio-cultural trend. Day 
by day worsening socio-economic conditions of the individual, and healthy 
social values and norms of society, have posed a challenge before the 
thinking minds to find out ways and means to regenerate peace and value 
education in the young minds. 

The key role of peace and value education in the schools is to cultivate 
in the minds of the students the process of self-thinking in the positive 
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direction. The key challenge before the promoters of value education is 
how could human mind be trained to “think positively.” The word positive 
has got two meanings: one must think, and that too, must think in the 
positive direction. The biggest problem before humanity at large has been 
from time immemorial, which unfortunately still exists, is how could 
human mind be freed from the state of mental inertia. It is a general 
tendency of the mind not to initiate the process of thinking. That is why the 
idea of creating schools and other educational institutions came into being. 
The socio-political and economic systems have been compelling young 
minds to consume that thinking which ultimately helps to strengthen these 
systems and serve their vested interests. These days thinking is also being 
sold and purchased and also donated like the ready-made tinned food. If at 
all there is some thinking at the individual level, it is mostly negative due to 
the prevailing systems that govern human life and compe] them to think 
negatively. The root cause of violence in human nature is the age-old habit 
of negative thinking. Increasing trends of violence in our society at large 
are nothing but the reflection of the violence that sprouts inside human 
mind due to inertia and the tendency of negative thinking. In this age of 
hi-tech, if it continues to work, it will ultimately result in the biological 
warfare, The trends of such warfare are beginning to appear in the form of 
Anthrax. Our education system is part and parcel of the total socio-political 
and economic systems, which promote cut-throat competition, exploitation 
of the weak by the strong, and, finally, the exploitation of the Mother 
Nature by us all It ultimately results in individual as well as social violence 
in our society. How could it then be possible for the education system to 
impart peace and value education in the schools? It is a very difficult task. 

A few years ago, I was attending a conference of the Acharyakul in the 
presence of Acharya Vinoba Bhave at his Paunar Ashram near Wardha. 
Vinoba had himself founded Acharyakul to give a positive and better 
humanistic direction to the present-day political systems that have been 
compelling human beings to'‘become inhuman. Many modern Acharyas 
were there. In an informal chat, Vinoba was replying to the questions by 
these Acharyas. Vinoba’s emphasis was on three points: teachers should be 
fearless, non-partisan, and envious to none. The actual Sanskrit words that 
Vinoba had used were “Nirbhaya, Nishpaksha, and Nirvair.” I humbly 
asked Vinoba, how could it be possible when our educational institutions 
and the Acharyas are totally depending on the government money? Vinoba 
smiled and said, “Yes, the education has to be freed from the clutches of the 
State.” Vinoba had used the words “Shasan mukta Shikshan.” 


THE DILEMMA WITH our society is that it has gradually been enslaved by the 
institution of the State in the name of the so-called “Freedom, Welfare, 
Progress, and Development.” What is Freedom? A license to do anything 
in the society with the power of “men and money” (unfortunately women 
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are also joining this game). What is Welfare? People’s habits to depend 
more and more on the State Machinery (Bureaucracy, Police and Army). 
What is progress? First create problems and then pretend to find their 
solution and in this process detract the attention of the common masses 
from the real genuine problems. What is Development? Exploitation of one 
human being by the other on one side, and on the other side, the ruthless 
collective exploitation of Mother Nature by one and all. In such a systemic 
chaos, how could Peace and Value Education be imparted in the schools? 
Explaining the goals of education, Vinoba had once said that “education 
should be based on the three pillars of Yoga, Udyoga, and Sahyoga.” What 
is Yoga? The educational process of bringing harmony between body, 
mind, and soul. What is Udyoga? The process of producing the basic 
necessities of life based on simple and locally suitable appropriate 
technologies, without violent exploitation of the fellow human beings as 
well as the Mother Nature. What is Sahyoga? Life of complementarity and 
spirit of voluntarism contrary to the present cult of cut-throat competition, 
because such competition breeds exploitation and ultimately it results in 
individual and social violence. 

Today’s education system has been loading the school-going students 
with tons of information. Of course it is useful, but it does not help the 
students to unload them from the burdens of mental inertia and tendency 
of clinging to status quo-ism. It is not inculcating in the young minds the 
culture of positive thinking, spirit of voluntarism, and a life of 
complimentarity. Instead, on the very first day when the child is admitted 
to the school, the negative value of competition is injected in the mind of 
the child that he or she has to compete with the fellow classmate sitting by 
his or her side. This is the beginning of erosion of whatever little samskaras, 
the moral or cultural values, that the child might have got from the family. 
This diabolical situation starts creating contradictions in the young tender 
minds and forcing them to become a split personality. From this point on 
grows the roots of ill-education and the mind starts suppressing the voice 
of the soul from within. 

Once a political leader went to meet Vinoba at his Ashram. During the 
course of his discussion he expressed his deep concern over the very high 
rate of illiteracy in the country. Vinoba answered in a satirical way and 
said: “The real danger to our country is not from the illiterate masses but 
from the illiterate classes. “Gandhi's idea of Basic Education was to promote 
the spirit of dignity of labour. He was of the opinion that “the wages of the 
barber and the lawyer should be the same. Each one of us must do some 
type of productive labour.” He revived the ancient tradition and spirit of 
the spinning-wheel, the Charkha. It is through Charkha that Gandhi 
had successfully been able to tear off the thick layer of inertia that had 
blocked the minds of millions of villagers in the country during the 
freedom movement. Gandhi had called Charkha a “weapon of nonviolent 
revolution.” 
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“Think positively, act locally, live globally” is anew concept that [have 
developed. I have tried to improve upon the currently popular proverb 
“think globally, act locally.” We do not live in peace at the individual level 
because we do not think positively. Peace in the society is disturbed 
because we do not involve ourselves in positive social actions at the local 
level Finally, the cause of political violence, the wars, is that we have not 
yet learned to live like “one world one family” in the Global Village. We are 
still divided with the geo-political boundaries. 37% of the total world 
human resources are being spent on military budgets to maintain these 
geo-political boundaries. 

Peace and value education in the schools is still possible. Everything is 
not yet lost. It could not work in our country. I have seen this concept 
working in the educational institutions being run on the educational 
philosophy of Rudolf Steiner, a well-known educationist and an original 
thinker from the West. 


I HAVE VISITED many Steiner schools in the US, UK, and Europe and have 
seen that they are practising the idea of Basic Education in their curriculum. 
The students that come out of these schools do make a difference when 
they enter into social life. For example, in the Steiner Educational 
Communities (popularly known as Camphill Communities), self-sufficiency 
is the key principle of their community life. There is no competition among 
the students in their schools. This experiment was started with seven 
students in Scotland in 1939-40. It has now got spread in more than 20 
countries around the world. Another such experiment that I have 
experienced myself is the Communities of the Ark in South of France. An 
Italian born, well-known artist and philosopher, Lanza Del Vasto, initiated 
this model of Basic Education. Lanza came to India in 1934. He was in 
search of Jesus Christ. Someone told him that if he wants to see living 
Christ, he must go to India and look for a man called Mahatma Gandhi. 
Lanza walked all the way from France to Sevagram, Wardha. He stayed 
with Gandhi for a couple of months and had a pilgrimage tour of India on 
foot. He was deeply impressed by Gandhi’s approach to life. On getting 
back to France he started the first Community of the Ark on the principles 
of Gandhi’s idea of Basic Education. At present there are seven such 
communities successfully functioning in France, Italy, UK, Canada, and 
Israel. 

Another wonderful experimental that I have seen is the Twind School 
in Denmark. This is an another revolutionary experiment in peace and 
value education. In the early 1960s, the whole West had been protesting 
against the use of nuclear power, even for peaceful purposes. A group of 
young thinking minds had initiated an experiment to find out a positive 
alternative means to produce electricity with the use of wind power which 
was available in abundance on the shore of North Sea. 
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These young activists had been able to develop successfully the first- 
ever built biggest windmill in the world. It has since been generating 
electricity for the needs of the entire population of the area. This Twind 
School has now grown in to an independent university. It is perhaps the 
first educational institution in the world being fully managed by the 
students and teachers themselves. Adventurous young students from all 
over the world come there to practise their activism and idealism. 

An experiment on basic education has successfully been running in UK 
in the name of “Small School” It was initiated by an Indian-born Gandhian 
activist, Satish Kumar, who has settled in UK, with inspiration from 
E.F. Schumacher. This school is being successfully run without the help of 
the State. It is totally run by the teachers, students, parents, and the local 
community. Examples of such experiments can pave the way for a 
movement for an alternative system of education to provide peace and 
value education in the school not only in India but all over the world. As a 
follow-up programme of the Gandhi Centenary celebrations (1969), a 
small experiment, Rajghat School of Nonviolence was started in Delhi. It 
was the first of its kind in the country. The goal of the school was to create 
a spirit of positive activism in the young generation, which have not seen 
Gandhi. The name of this programme was “Taking Gandhi to Schools.” 
This non-formal experiment in peace and value education was sponsored 
by the National Gandhi Memorial Trust and the Gandhi Peace Foundation, 
in the year 1970-71. I had been the organizer of this school till 1974. 

It was a successful experiment to some extent in imparting practical 
training in dealing with social and personal conflict situations. Some of the 
youngsters, who had undergone training in this school, have devoted their 
whole life for the social cause forgoing their personal material gains. The 
National Institute of Peace and Value Education (NIPVE), under the able 
leadership of Acharya John Sachchidananda, deserves full support and 
commendations for its sincere efforts to bring back the lost soul from our 
educational institutions in India and elsewhere. 
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“Truth is Relative” as a Basis for 
Dialogue 


Ir IS A common presupposition that absolute truth claims lead to 
confrontation, while a belief in the relativity of truth is conducive to 
dialogue. The purpose of this paper is to clarify one particular sense in 
which truth may be taken to be relative and to examine how the nature of 
dialogue is altered by our understanding of the statement that truth is 
relative. 

Is truth relative? Some people say: what I believe is true for me and 
what you believe is true for you, that is, truth is relative to the person. Is it 
so? In what way is this a meaningful statement, if at all? 

Before one proceeds further, two clarifications will be helpful: {1) to 
claim that truth is relative could mean either that (a) truth itself is relative 
which is a metaphysical statement, or (b) that it can only be known 
relatively, an epistemological statement. The latter view leaves room for 
the existence of an absolute truth metaphysically, the former does not. 
(ii) Similarly, to claim that truth is relative could imply (a) the denial of an 
extra-personal reality altogether, or (b) imply that though such an extra- 
personal truth may exist, it can be known only by a person and is therefore 
relative to the person. 

In order to determine whether the statement “truth is relative” can be 
made in a meaningful way, one must first determine what different things 
might be meant by the statement. 


Truth is Relative as a Perceptual Statement 


(i) To say that truth is relative could mean that as “the outside world is 
known to us through the mind, which is assisted in its operations by the 
senses,” we cannot “talk of the existence of external objects without reference 
to any mind.” And, as such, a mind has to be that of a “person,” the 
knowledge of the object must relate to the person and is therefore relational 
and therefore relative to the person relating to it. Truth is, therefore, 
relative. 
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While it is true that the objects of the world are perceived only through 
the mind, it does not necessarily follow that they do not exist independently 
of the mind. A system of thought which accepts the position that it does so 
follow would be idealistic; one which insists on the extramental reality of 
objects would be realistic. It seems then that an idealistic school would be 
more prone to accepting the proposition that truth is relative than a 
realistic one. But even such a school of subjective idealism will have to 
explain how the same object is perceived at least similarly if not identically 
by several individuals. 

(ii) To say that truth is relative could also mean that even if the 
external reality of objects is conceded, their perception by each individual 
is unique to him and not identical with that of the other person. Hence 
when ten people look at a vase, for instance, none looks at it exactly from 
the same angle or sees exactly the same surface. In this sense truth could be 
relative even in a system of objective realism. Even on this view, however, 
one must admit “that” the vase is, although there may be slightly differing 
perceptions of “what” it is. 

(iii) Even if the vase exists by itself independently of how it is perceived, 
there may be a further sense in which it could be said that the truth about it 
is relative. For, all that we can claim on perceiving the vase is that our 
correct cognition of it corresponds to the object, but how do we know that 
the cognition corresponds to the “reality” of the object? A person looking at 
a vase with a microscope will see a different object; with a telescope 
another, and with the naked eye yet another. Does the reality of the object 
consist ofall of these “visions?” What if these views of the vase are 
multiplied with instruments of variable calibre? Which view would 
represent the object? It then becomes relative to the instrument and to the 
person using the instrument, or alternatively an endless collage of all these 
ever multiplying “views.” 

It should be noted that such an understanding of “truth being relative” 
does not rule out the possibility of error. The myopic who looks at the vase 
has a less clear and to that extent mistaken view of the vase when naked 
vision is being used, compared to the person who has 20/20 vision. Truth 
in that sense is relative—but in relation to the levelthere is room for error. 


Truth is Relative as a Logical Statement 


(iv) Wen the statement “truth is relative” is made, it could be treated either 
as (a) an absolute statement, or (b) as a relative statement. 

If it is treated as an absolute statement, it cannot be true as truth is 
relative. If it is treated as a relative statement, then the statement “truth is 
relative” is only relatively and not absolutely true. It is when the relativist 
denies this statement—that his position is also relattve, that he would be 
admitting to an absolute truth. He must not claim absoluteness for his 
relative position. 
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There is a whole class of statements which belong to this order of 
discourse. One may start with a trivial example: “The golden rule is that 
there is no golden rule.” If there is no golden rule, this cannot be one. A 
more serious example is provided by Buddhism: “Everything is 
impermanent.” If everything is impermanent, so is impermanence. The 
impermanence of impermanence implies permanence. Typically these 
statements are regarded as the one exception to the rule they themselves 
formulate. Such an option is not available to the relativist. But by treating 
the relativeness of truth as itself relative, room may be left free for possible 
absoluteness. If the statement “truth is relative” reflects such an open 
frame of reference—which does not rule out absoluteness or relativeness 
but preserves the options—, then it seems logically defensible. 

(v) The relation between truth and error needs to be explored. There 
__ are two possible positions here: (1) that falsity of objects involves falsity of 

knowledge, or (2) truth of knowledge is consistent with falsity of object. As 
the second possibility is the more opaque one, an example would help. We 
can speak of a square circle, though we know it cannot exist. Thus truth of 
knowledge is consistent with falsity of object. In this remote sense one can 
claim that no one ever makes mistakes. In accordance with this position, it 
could be argued that if what everyone believed were true, no one could be 
mistaken. But those who hold this extreme version of the view that truth is 
relative to the person need to hold the logical corollary to that view, 
namely that falsehood is also relative. Both truth and falsehood are related 
to the person: what is true for one may thus turn out to be false for another 
(But this is not what relativists would typically have m mind.) 

(vi) The major problem which the view that truth is relative must 
confront is that certain facts of experience are objectively verifiable, and, to 
that extent, their verity is extrapersonal. This can apply to historical facts, 
external objects, or an ultimate reality. Herein the truth or falsehood of the 
fact is independent of the observer and therefore the statement “truth is 
relative” needs to be carefully understood. For instance, while normally it 
is true that we can verify by observation whether an object is in the room or 
not it should be remembered that the Hisenberg principle shows the 
limitations of overconfidence in this respect in the world of subatomic 
particles. In the case of historical facts, it may be demonstrable that Jesus 
lived but whether he was the Son of God is not verifiable in the ordinary 
sense and its appropriation must be subjective and relative. As for the 
ultimate reality, it could be the same reality but perceived differently. 

In other words, truth has a “that” and a “what” aspect to it. Is it that its 
“that” aspect may be judged absolutely but its “what” aspect may have to 
be understood relatively. It should be noted, however, that truth claims can 
be exclusive without being absolute. That is to say, one religion could claim 
that although the ultimate reality is something too profound to be articulated 
with absolute finality, its own formulation represents the best possible 
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formulation and is exclusive in that sense, that is, it can exclude all others 
as inferior to it. 

Several positions can be assumed in relation to the relativity of truth: 
scepticism, relativism, absolutism, and agnosticism. Let these be understood 
as follows: 


Scepticism implies that both the knowledge of reality and reality per se is 
indeterminate. 

Relativism as explained above implies that the knowledge of reality may be 
relative but not necessarily the reality itself. 

Absolutism usually implies that both the knowledge and the object of 
knowledge are determinate. 

Agnosticism implies that we cannot be certain of any of the above positions. 


These positions may now be brought in relation to dialogue. 

If the statement “truth is relative” is understood sceptically, then 
interreligious dialogue is in fact a religious dialogue, a dialogue, say, 
among non-believing academics. 

If the statement is understood relativistically, then inter-religious 
dialogue possesses the kind of flavour associated with the Indic religious 
tradition. 

If the statement is understood absolutistically, then inter-religious 
dialogue possesses the kind of flavour associated with the Semitic religious 
tradition. 

If the statement is understood agnostically, then either there is no 
dialogue or it is at best humorous and at worst frivolous. 


ARVIND SHARMA 


Economy of Enoughness 


We ARE LIVING in a stage where people hardly say “no” to anything 
which comes to our home as a new addition. A person who does not mind 
about his/her career and consumer culture, is considered that he/she is 
not fit to live today. Competitive and comparative lifestyles are encouraged 
every minute by the external forces. Abundance and growth are considered 
to be the driving forces of this society. Nowadays we hardly hear children’s 
stories like Greed of Mydas as the one who got a boon from God, with the 
capacity of creating gold out of his gentle touches. Very soon he was fed up 
with the boon because he could not eat his own food, and touch his wife 
and daughter. Everything became gold idols and he lost his peace of 
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mind. The abundance of gold did not bring him happiness. He ran to God 
to withdraw his boan. All became normal and he then understood the 
meaning of life in a better way. It tells us a lesson that contentment is very 
important in human life. Life and teachings of Buddha should not be 
considered to be a lesson meant for the older generations only. 

A couple of years ago, three Ph.D. holders and one civil engineer joined 
together and formed a “Commune Trust” near Madurai city, with the view 
of creating a new social order in villages with a simple lifestyle. Those 
bachelors were basically influenced by Gandhian motives. They bought a 
piece of land and a few milch cows and started living with the income they 
got from selling milk. Days passed. One of them got into married life. His 
wife said: “I cannot come and stay there” and so he left the commune. He 
was criticized by the other friends for lack of commitment to the cause. 
After two years, two of the other friends also got married and left the place. 
The whole dream was shattered. Here whom do we blame for dashing 
such dreams against stones? The communities, families, and partners of 
solidarity are divided by the strong forces of cut-throat competition, 
insatiability, and greed. How do we build up a life with contentment? 
What are the measuring rods of satisfaction? How do we avoid 
aggressiveness in our life? How do we strengthen life principles such as 
independence and interdependence together? Are this world’s resources 
sufficient to sustain the future generations with uncontrolled wants? Are 
we willing to leave behind something useful to the next generations? 


How Do We Understand Needs and Wants? 


Although both of these terms are defined contextually, we need to know 
where is the borderline. In defining needs, usually each individual has his 
own interpretations and finally ends up with frustrations of his expectations 
and reorient a high-consumption lifestyle. Thus the fundamental paradox 
remains (see William Leiss, The Limits to Satisfaction: As Essay on the Problem 
of Needs and Commodities, McGill Queen’s University Press, Montreal, 1968, 
Preface). Can we say that an individual’s needs are those minimum 
requirements she/he shares with all others in her/his own culture, which 
must be met for the sake of their physical and mental health and that her/ 
his wants are her/his subjective and perhaps arbitrary desires that reflect 
her/his personal idiosyncrasies? If so, can we understand that needs are 
limited, whereas wants are unlimited? (ibid., p. 61). Some of us do not want 
to distinguish them and try to defend greed as a qualified need. 

Another question again arises here, namely whether one can achieve 
greater happiness when the limited needs are met. Many people think that 
greater happiness is achievable if there is regular rise in the real income. 
Even the traditional Marxism does not escape from such a tendency. But 
according to the findings of some researchers, it is not correlated to each 
other. Seitovskey, in his book, Joyless Economy, explains that the proportion 
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of people who consider themselves very happy fairly and not too happy 
have hardly changed at all in 25 years (thid., p. xiii). This proves that 
material abundance does not guarantee total happiness. 

Similar type of research attempts were made by Alfred Marshall, an 
economist, whether we can measure the satisfaction directly from the 
fulfilment and he came to the conclusion, “No” (ibid., p. 49). We are forced 
to assume that there exists simultaneously a set of dissatisfactions. It is 
created ina very subtle manner. The modern messages about new products 
arouse feelings of dissatisfaction with existing products and individuals 
are continually bombarded with such messages. It works very strongly. 
Advertisements try to persuade us to buy and do things which we did not 
do before. Sexual sentiments, dreams of freedom, neighbour’s, envy, and 
other human feelings are manipulated. The human beings are reduced to 
the level of animal. Therefore one thing is very clear, that our needs and 
wants are externally influenced by different contexts and forces rather than 
by fixed patterns. 


Satisfaction and Role of the Market 


In the post-liberalization context, India as well as newly industrialized 
countries are opened up for new influx of goods. Whether we like it or not, 
we are forced into the situation. Unless people are urged to buy and 
consume more and more, the market forces cannot sustain themselves. 
Remember the former Soviet Union. From the recent history, we know that 
the former Soviet Union could not survive with basic human needs alone. 
Wants were created by the market forces beyond the iron curtain. Thus 
market creates high and low standards of living among people purposely. 
All the simple colourful, ecologically viable local practices are discouraged 
as low standard of living and all the complicated, ecologically enviable 
alien practices are promoted as high standards of living J.C. Kumarappa, 
Econonty of Permanence, Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, Varanasi, 1984, 
pp. 79-82). As Ramachandra Guha rightly explains, now most of the people 
are turned into ominivorous culture (Madhev Gadgil and Ramachandra 
Guha, Ecology and Equity: The Use and Abuse of Nature in Contemporary India, 
Penguin Books, Delhi, 1995, p. 188). Nothing is exempted from the 
consumerism. Especially Christian food culture which goes beyond 
redemption by misquoting the text of Jesus—it is not what goes into the 
mouth that defiles a person. Therefore it is no wonder that persons like J.C. 
Kumarappa had already warned the Indian Christians not to turn Indian 
churches as a House of Imitation J.C. Kumarappa, Economy of Permanance, 
p. 57). Yet in some places, like Christian Youth Conference (1978) and 
others had witnessed a fight against such moves with a campaign against 
Coca Cola culture with the slogan—*Lead us not into Imitation” (see John 
V. Toyler, Enough is Enough, SCM Press, London, 1975, p. 10). This proves 
that not only markets but also the nature of wants of a society ultimately 
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decide upon its own convenient economic and political structure such as 
colonial, capitalist, socialist, welfare, and neo-liberal set up. Each of our 
actions plays an important role in deciding who we send to jail, hungry, 
naked, prostitution, mental hospitals, and slums. In this brutal market 
context, how do we understand the insatiable nature of human beings? Do 
humans alone have this problem among all creatures of the universe? Are 
humans special creatures in this world? Without understanding humans 
properly, most of the economists try to promote growth model economy in 
order to satisfy human wants. They argue that it would be against human 
nature to accept or impose a limit and therefore they plan to meet the rising 
level of consumption with adequate supply of energy and material resources 
in any means. They hardly understand the consequences and sustainability 
questions. Their main hope relies on possible discoveries of substantial 
new reserves in many areas including seawater (Willian Leiss, The Limits to 
Satisfaction, p. 4). This approach will definitely aggravate the already 
created ecological catastrophe politically, economically, and socially and 
so it is an unwise choice to go for the growth model alone. 

Many people think that their earlier generations were happier than 
they are now and at the same time they maintain that they would not wish 
to return to the situation of those periods. Therefore, one can come to the 
definition, as William Leiss puts, that satisfaction is an elusive and 
idiosyncratic state of feeling, as ultimately unfathomable domain full of 
ambiguities and paradoxes (ibid., p. 50). William Leiss adds that the depth 
of satisfaction cannot be perceived through production and consumption 
alone. 


The possibilities for satisfaction that might be drawn from different forms of 
productive activity and of our relationship to non-human nature and that are 
now so deeply suppressed, even minister to our needs far more effectively 
than can any new assortment of goods (ibid., p. 134). 


Although the term “enoughness” is a newly coined one, the concept is 
as old as “Economy of Permanence” of J.C. Kumarappa. It is an attempt to 
create a socio-economic and political framework, where one can satisfy 
himself/herself with his/her own activities without interfering or exploiting 
other’s freedom. Autonomy in economies and independency and 
interdependency in production and the thought process should be 
developed in aiming at an economy of enougness. The tendency to exploit 
other’s labour or transfer of hard toiling part on others, are very much 
prevalent among us. Living at the cost of others is a sort of parasitic 
economy increasingly accepted by the society. We need assistance even to 
do smaller things. How do we get away from such a culture? How do we 
overcome such basic temptations? I was very much attracted by the sentence 
in my early days—do not expect others to work for you if you are capable 
of helping yourself. 
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J.C. Kumarappa as an economist had set a model in this direction and . 
he had a self-sufficient and independent lifestyle in spite of his close 
association with Gandhi. He was even daring enough to say that Gandhi 
was sometimes extravagant in his lifestyle. Kumarappa was bold enough 
to say “no” to some of the travel bills of Gandhi for it involved more than 
the prescribed amount (M. Vinaik, The Gandhian Crusader: A Biography of 
Dr J.C. Kumarappa, Gandhigram Rural Institute, Gandhigram, 1987, p. 56). 
That sort of stamina must be created among ourselves, for the sake of both 
collective life and for our individual life. 

Gandhism sends us few directions towards this. Gandhi tried to reduce 
his needs and control over his desires throughout his life as the experiments 
with truth. For him, that was not a private affair but a highly political one. 
That was why he could write about goat’s milk, peanuts, and Charkha on 
the front pages of Harijan, side by side with articles about the struggle 
against British imperialism. For him, the development of an alternative 
style was part of the struggle. In the same way he could openly discuss his 
attempts to control his sexual desires as a matter of social and political 
relevance. 

But the Indian history proves that asceticism does not provide a long- 
term solution. Although the early Indian communists like E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad and A.K. Gopalan were influenced by simple Gandhian 
lifestyles, it has no more mass appeal when it comes to the economic 
development of a society (Bas Wielenga, Towards an Eco-Just Society, Centre 
for Social Action, Bangalore, 1999, p. 148). Yet, today people like Anil 
Agarwal admit, “with every passing day. . .. Mahatma Gandhi has become 
more and more relevant for me not just as a citizen of India but also as a 
scientist and engineer” (Anil Agarwal, Down to Earth, Centre for Science 
and Environment, New Delhi, 2001, p. 53). But the fact remains that 
Gandhian solutions are understood as an ascetic answer practissed only at 
the individual level, than at the state or national level. 

Similar type of approaches we could see in early churches also but 
persons like John V. Taylor look forward to such solutions towards economy 
of enoughness. He writes: “We badly need the gay devotion of the very 
first monks, the desert fathers who staged their dramatic dropout from 
inflationary consumer society.... Monasticism was the lifestyle of the 
protest” (ibid., p. 80). Finally, he strongly advocates a new kind of monastic 
movement with secular, non-celibate, and non-institutional nature to fight 
against global economic imbalance and consumeristic culture. 

There are a number of new human-made family models emerging 
around the world as cells of fighting against snowballing in human and 
consumeristic cultures. In the 1970s alone the U.S. had 500 community 
ventures with more than 10,000 memberships. More than 4% of the Jewish 
population in Israel were living in Kibbutzim with 235 different community 
settlements. There are around 50 communes in Japan each having 200 
persons. In Holland alone, 200 community experiments were carried out 
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by the Roman Catholic Church (ibid., p. 102). To some extent, Indian 
experiments with Ashrams had similar struggles against the danger of 
imitated parasitic and unsustainable lifestyles. Today, including in the 
West, all countries started realizing the solution which does not lie in the 
worldwide trading system but in strengthening local economies with 
local production (see Richard Douthwaite, Short Circuit: Strengthening 
Local Economics for Security in an Unstable World, The Lilliput Press, Belfast, 
1996). 

Social scientists like Ivan Ilich visualizes a convivial society as an 
alternative, one which would gradually dismember massive institutional 
structures of the industrialized economy and reduce the dependence of 
individuals on them. In his words, 


People have a native capacity for healing, consoling, moving, learning, building 
their houses and burying their dead. Each of those capacities meets a need. 
The means for the satisfaction of these needs are abundant so long as they 
depend primarily on what people can do for themselves, with only marginal 
dependence on commodities (William Leiss, The LImits to Satisfaction, p. 107). 


Relative marginal dependence is the basic seed for the economy of 
enoughness. This fundamental idea which is experimented and witnessed 
throughout the human history paves the way for a sustainable life. 

In order to bring the concept into down-to-earth reality in an aggressive 
globalisation context, we need to ask a few questions about it. Is it possible 
to create a universal norm to address all global human needs? If so, are we 
going to create a monoculture again in the name of basic human needs? 
Are we going back to bullock-cart stage of lifestyle? How are we going to 
have a model which will accommodate and celebrate diversities in this 
process? However, unless we comprehend how human needs and capacity 
of nature differ from place to place and time to time and are shaped by 
diverse cultures, it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion. The objective 
of an alternative social policy would be not to force all individuals to adopt 
a different uniform pattern of living but rather to make other people’s 
options more attractive than they are at present (ibid., p. 109). Affirmation 
of diversities in basic needs is also a very important aspects towards 
creating a counter-culture. This does not mean simply that the “American 
way of life” must be accepted uncritically with its vast resource-consuming, 
high-polluting, and waste-creating culture. Here it is very important to 
learn from the idea of “no waste economy” propounded by J.C. Kumarappa 
in each culture. 

Now we have to see what are the basic needs human beings could be 
met with and how could it be correlated with the individual aspirations. 
Here a concept propounded by Max Neef and his colleagues helps us to 
have a common understanding on fundamental human needs that are 
universal but their satisfiers vary according to every culture, region, and 
historical conditions. Here the means of satisfiers provide choices, which 
are relatively less harmful to our eco-system as well as mutually learnable. 
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They propose a list of fundamental human needs and various possible 
satisfiers. 


Subsistence : food, clothing, shelter, health. 
Protection : care, solidarity, work. 
Affection : self-esteem, love, care, solidarity. 


Understanding : study, learning, analysis. 
Participation : responsibilities, sharing of duties and rights. 


Leisure : curiosity, imagination, games, fun, relaxation. 
Creation : intuition, imagination, work, curiosity. 

Identity : sense of belonging, differentiation, self-esteem. 
Freedom : autonomy, self-esteem, self-determination, equality. 


(See Bas Wielenga, Towards an Eco-Just Society, p. 150). 


This approach basically helps us to imagine a post-capitalist, eco- 
friendly, and a relative just society. Gandhi had used a talisman m times of 
his hard decisions. He used to bring forth a picture of a poor ill-clad farmer 
before his mind and ask himself, to what extent his decision would help 
this sort of a person. This approach is an important one but too moralistic, 
whereas the above said approach of Max Neef and his friends would make 
our decision a more rational, collective, and life celebrating ane. 

It is hoped that the above statement provides a glimpse of “Economy of 
Enoughness” over and against greedy and competitive market economy. 


Tomorrow is ours and tomorrow will come again! 


SOLOMON VICTUS 


Satyagraha and Self-Suffering 


EryMoLocICALLy *“SATYAGRAHA” MEANS adherence to truth or 
holding on to truth. But, usually, it is used in two senses. First, it is a 
significant tool in the reconstruction of society in upholding human dignity. 
In this respect Satyagraha is synonymous with another Gandhian concept, 
that is, Sercodaya or the welfare of all, wherein if Satyagraha is the means, 
Sarvodaya is its end. Secondly, it connotes a nonviolent technique of resolving 
social conflicts. Of course, the two meanings are part of the process of 
transforming society in the light of upholding the dignity of man. Therefore, 
dignity of human individual is inherent in the philosophy of Satyagraha. In 
yet another sense, Satyagraha is a truth force. 

Satyagraha is soul force in action. It has its origin in the programme of 
passive resistance which Gandhi first tried in South Africa in fighting 
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injustices done to Indians settled there. Indians were subject to inhuman 
treatment with discriminatory laws. They were a poor, unarmed minority 
there. In such circumstances, the only way to uphold their dignity was to 
refuse to obey the unjust laws and cheerfully bear imprisonment, police 
assault, and other atrocities that might follow, without raising a hand in 
retaliation. Gandhi believed that self-suffering is the best way to win over 
the adversary, since it made a direct appeal to his heart and ultimately to 
his conscience. It was not the weapon of the weak as might be supposed. It 
could be wielded only by the truthful who had an undying faith in the 
righteousness of his cause and was ready to undergo any amount of 
suffering, even death, in defence of it. That is what made a Satyagrahi 
fearless in the face of most violent and brutal repression. Satyagraha excludes 
the use of violence even in most favourable circumstances. Thus Satyagraha 
is one of the most profound action plans of Gandhi which was used to 
protect human dignity. Non-cooperation is more refined than passive 
resistance, first introduced in South Africa. Civil disobedience is sharper 
than non-cooperation and Satyagraha is the most refined form. Whereas in 
passive resistance the use of the arms is allowed and there is scope for 
degrading the human dignity, there is no scope for violence in Satyagraha. 
In passive resistance, the enemy is troubled, whereas in Satyagraha, the 
Satyagrahi troubles himself. Repression of the enemy is the object of passive 
resistance but in Satyagraha the change of heart is aimed at. The former is 
the negative weapon in the direction of protecting human dignity, the 
latter is certainly a positive one in that direction. 

Gandhi wanted to build a moral society based on principles of equality. 
In order to have a moral society, everyone should observe moral principles. 
The movement for the reconstruction of moral society is moral movement 
based on self-purification on the part of the individual. Gandhi did not 
agree with the view that morality has nothing to do with politics; and 
politics has nothing to do with the character of leaders. He maintained that 
the society which desires to progress in the right direction must give 
paramount importance to morality in all walks of life—public and private. 
Satyagraha is the weapon with which we are expected to convert the 
existing society into a Sarvodaya society. It is the moral weapon which is 
based on a belief in the dignity of and divinity in man. Such a belief 
assumes that there is an all-pervading God. 

Satyagraha is truth force. Gandhi maintained that the pursuit of truth 
does not admit violence, because man is not capable of knowing absolute 
truth and, therefore, is not competent to punish others (see M.K. Gandhi, 
Satyagraha, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahemadabad, 1951, p. 3). The 
wrong done to one is to be weaned away through self-suffering by the 
Satyagrahis. Thus Satyagraha means vindication of truth not by inflicting 
punishment on the opponent but through self-suffering by the Satyagraht. 
Nonviolence is the light that reveals truth. Social equality sustains on the 
basic assumptions of truthfulness in the operation of Satyagraha. 
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There is an assumption that there is something in man which is superior 
to brute force in him and the brute force always yields to the higher force in 
him. Another assumption is that a government is based on an explicit 
consent of the people. The effective use of the techniques of Satyagraha like 
non-cooperation and civil disobedience is based on this assumption in 
order to remove inequalities in the society. 

Satyagraha is one of the most potent forces of direct action and it should 
be used rarely. The Satyagrahi should exhaust all other means before he 
resorts to Satyagraha. Satyagraha can be launched by the individuals as well 
as by the masses, men as well as women, strong as well as the weak. It can 
be offered against ane’s wife or husband or children, against the fellow 
citizens, against government and even against the whole world, as it is 
based on nonviolence and love. It has universal applicability. Its motive is 
love and its objective social equality. Gandhi led the Indian nation in its 
struggle for independence through Satyagraha. As a staunch believer in the 
innate goodness and dignity of man, he stuck to the method he had applied 
in South Africa. The result was the emancipation of forty crores of human 
beings. Never in history have so many people been liberated with so little 
bloodshed as in India. 


Y. KESAVULU 


Dr Sushila Nayyar 


‘THE UNIQUE MOVEMENT for freedom under the inspiring leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi attracted a variety of people. They came from diverse 
backgrounds. Among them were leading lawyers, acclaimed academics, 
well-known professionals, and also thousands of ordinary men and women. 
It was the novel nonviolent nature of the struggle conducted by the master 
of the technique of Satyagraha that made them jump into the fray, bravely 
face lathi blows and bullets, suffer the rigours of jail life as well as the 
privations of prisoners separated from their families which had to fend for 
themselves. 

A violent revolution calls for destruction before the rebuilding of 
society begins. A nonviolent revolution, inspired not only by noble ideals 
but also by abiding values, develops an alternative framework through 
constructive activities. It slowly replaces the existing oppressive and 
exploitative system and thus makes for the least upheaval while striving 
for a new social order. 

The Constructive Programme of service to the people emerged for 
establishing an alternative society, a society based on Antyodaya and 
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Sarvodaya. It provided a number of opportunities for those who participated 
in the freedom struggle to reshape society through Khadi, village industries, 
prohibition, removal of untouchability, Hindu-Muslim unity, Nai Talim 
(basic education), etc. The holistic approach of Gandhi through the triple 
action programme of Congreas—organization, constructive work, and, in 
later years, parliamentary activities, provided a broad platform for everyone 
to participate in the freedom movement fully and with satisfaction. 

However, not many of the participants could take the other members 
of their families with them. Sometimes, they had to face derision from their 
own kith and kin, who thought they were ill-advised to give up their 
flourishing legal practice or professional work, the comforts of their home 
and the pleasures of a “good” life, and throw their lot with the “semi- 
naked faqir.” 

Among the notable exceptions was Dr Sushila Nayyar or Sushilabehn. 
Her brother Pyarelal had joined Gandhi’s entourage eighteen years earlier. 
After she passed out of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, she 
neither joined government medical service nor set up a private practice in 
any city or town but promptly wended her way to Sevagram where 
Gandhi was then living. 

Sushilabehn’s arrival in the Ashram was welcomed by Bapu and the 
seniors. Skeptics though were not wanting, who said it would be a seven- 
days’ wonder if Sushilabehn could survive the cloistered and demanding 
life of the Ashram. On the other hand, as she herself was wont to say ina 
lighter vein, she had set many a male heart aflutter, for she was a pretty and 
intelligent woman with charming manners. However, she allowed no 
flights of romantic fancy to dim her vision or depress her endeavour for 
national service. She remained unmarried till the end. 

Sushilabehn’s moving to Sevagram as Bapu’s resident medical officer 
came as a great relief to such eminent medical practitioners as Dr Bidhan 
Chandra Roy of Calcutta and Dr S.S. Gilder of Bombay, who had often to 
rush to Gandhi’s bedside whenever he fell ill. For all the strictness he 
maintained in his diet, and the well-regulated and highly disciplined life 
he led, the Mahatma still could not shake off three companions who 
adversely affected his health now and ther-—malaria, amoebic dysentery, 
and high blood pressure. Sushilabehn was constantly monitoring his cardio- 
vascular and gastro-entereological functions and applying the corrective 
whenever the self-medication based on nature cure of the Mahatma did 
not yield the desired results. It was not easy either for him or for Sushilabehn 
to reconcile the different and often conflicting lines of treatment. But 
Bapu’s delightful sense of humour, and her own patient and systematic 
approach saved the day for both, and prevented her packing up her bag 
and departing for Punjab, her home province. She also derived much 
satisfaction in attending to the medical needs of the other Ashramites and 
the residents of the Sevagram village. 
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He had a remarkable memory, particularly for names and faces, because 
he had an abiding interest in people. Sushilabehn accompanied Bapu to 
Noakhali and to Bihar when he went there to apply the healing touch to the 
victims of the communal riots. For some time she had to function all alone 
in a hostile atmosphere, when Bapu dispersed his team and asked his co- 
workers to spread out singly, to carry home the message of courage and 
fearlessness to the local population constantly in fright and dread of the 
violent elements. I can still recall Sushilabehn rushing into Birla House, 
Delhi, and sobbing uncontrollably over his dead body on 31 January 1948. 
She seemed to be in a trance for days and weeks subsequently. 

But Sushilabehn did not take long to regain her composure and plunge 
into public life again. 

She established the Kasturba Hospital and Medical College in the 
Sevagram Village itself, a rather unusual event in the days when only 
towns and cities were considered suitable locations for such an institution. 
She nursed the institution with great care and devotion, developed a good 
research department, and saw to it that the entrants to the College had an 
introduction to Gandhi’s life and work, and his holistic approach to questions 
of health, hygiene, and medicine. 

For a few years Sushilabehn strayed into the political arena. Elected to 
the Delhi Assembly, she became a health minister. Subsequently, she was 
elected to the Lok Sabha and was appointed health minister in the Union 
Government. She cast her lot with the Congress (O) led by Shri Nijalingappa, 
when Mrs Indira Gandhi caused a split in the great organization and 
formed the Congress (I). When the Emergency was imposed on the nation 
in 1975 by Mrs Gandhi, Sushilabehn opposed it tooth and nail. Later, she 
was active in the Janata Party for some time. The rapid deterioration m 
political values, however, dismayed her. She came back to her first love, 
the Kasturba Complex in Sevagram, and continued to head the institution 
till her death. 

She could not watch anyone whom she had known even remotely 
suffering from any illness without taking timely and appropriate steps to 
alleviate it. 

On a visit to Jodhpur some years ago, I suddenly suffered a detached 
retina. The ophthalmologist attending on me said only 10 per cent of the 
retina was still attached. Getting my right eye bandaged, I boarded a plane 
to Delhi, since no retina surgeon was available in Jodhpur. On the flight, 
coming from Bombay, was Sushilabehn. She felt flustered on seeing the 
bandage and made anxious enquiries. When she came to know of the 
serious nature of the complaint, she tore off a page from my pocket diary 
and wrote out a note for Dr Khosla who was a retina expert at the AIIMS. 
“Go straight from the airport to consult him. Immediate surgery is 
indicated,” she said. I followed her instructions but, unfortunately both 
Dr Khosla and Dr Tiwary, the other retina specialist, were out that day on 
different assignments. I sought the assistance of another ophthalmologist 
as suggested by a good friend, himself a leading general surgeon. As ill- 
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luck would have it, he messed it all up, having no experience of retina 
surgery while boasting about it. That is, however, a different story. In later 
days, whenever Sushilabehn saw me, she would make solicitous enquiries 
about my health, especially about my vision. 

Often when Sushilabehn used to come to Delhi or when I visited 
Wardha or Sevagram, we had an opportunity to meet and swap ideas. 
Once she graciously asked me to come to the orientation course for the first 
year medical students in Sevagram and talk to them about Gandhi. I still do 
that every year. 

“Many a flower is born to blush unseen.” The latent potential of 
Sushilabehn as an accomplished writer was discovered by us only when 
she started working on the five volumes to complete the comprehensive 
biography of Bapu, which Pyarelal had initiated with the “Last Phase” and 
“Early years” but could not complete the wide gap in between, before he 
passed away. Wading through his innumerable notes and poring over 
several reference books, Sushilabehn bravely worked on the biography till 
she had the satisfaction of not only completing it but seeing all the volumes 
published too. Thus she rendered yoeman service to the historians and 
scholars who would find a wealth of material in her books, some of which 
are not available anywhere else in the innumerable publications that have 
appeared on Gandhi. 

Sushilabehn was not only capable of painting on a vast canvas but also 
of painstakingly filling in the details. She had no patience with those who 
indulged in slip-shod work. I recall her walking unannounced into the 
room of the late Shri Haridey Sharma, the Director of Research im the 
Nehru Memorial Library. He was deeply immersed then in editing the 
speeches of the late Acharya Narendra Deva. She wanted some point about 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah on Kashmir checked up immediately and 
would not take a “no” from Haridev. The latter had perforce to put aside the 
work on hand, call for the relevant books from the library, and cull out the 
information she needed. With a broad smile and a big “thank you,” she left. 

The Gujarat Vidyapith is a unique institution. It was founded in the 
heydays of the Non-cooperation Movement of the early 1920s to impart 
national education. The first chancellor was Gandhi himself. He was 
succeeded by Sardar Patel. Morarji Desai followed as the third Chancellor. 
The fourth was Ramla! Parikh. When he died, Dr Sushila Nayyar was 
requested to head this deemed university. She had hoped to develop an 
institution for alternative medicine in the Vidyapith. But her death 
intervened to abort the project. 

The likes of Sushilabehn come but rarely into the world, combining a 
great vision with the capacity to give practical shape to it for the benefit of 
humanity at large, particularly the poor, “the lowliest and the lost.” I pay 
my humble and respectful homage to her illustrious memory. 


N. KRISHNASWAMY 
April-June 2002 
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INSTITUTE OF GANDHIAN STUDIES 


(Founded in Memory of the Late Shri Jamnalal Bajaj) 
Diploma Course in Gandhian Thought 


_ The Institute of Gandhian Studies, Wardha, 
invites applications for the PG. Diploma Course 
(residential) in Gandhian Thought. The object of 
the Course is to provide an intensive study of the 
philosophy, life, and methodology of Gandhian 
action. It also provides experience, in community 
life, manual work, sanitation, spinning, agriculture, 
and devotional music. The classes and discussions 
are held in English/Hindi. 


Applicants must have a master's or bachelor's 
degree in Arts, Commerce, Science, etc. The upper 
age limit for admission is 30. No fees will be 
charged for the Course. Hostel facilities will also 
be provided free of cost. The Institute offers a ` 
stipend of Rs.750/- per month to a limited number 
of economically disadvantaged persons. The total 
number of seats in the Course is 15. Applications 
must reach the Director on or before the 15th of 
June, 2002. The Course will commence in the first 


week of August. 


Dr Raman Modi 
Director 


For details and application, write to : 


The Director 
Institute of Gandhian Studies 
Gopuri, Wardha - 442114 (Maharashtra) 
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Vinit Haksar, Rights, Communities, and Disobedience: Liberalism and 
Gandhi, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2001, Pp. 202 


In this book, Vinit Haksar, who teaches philosophy at the University of 
Edinburgh, provides a theoretical discussion of the nature and 
interrelationships of rights, disobedience, and punishment. Special attention 
is piven to the ideas of Gandhi, who, as noted by the author, is “arguably 
the greatest moralist of the twentieth century.” According to Haksar, 
Gandhi's views on religion, morality, political obligation, and disobedience 
make up a distinctive strand within the liberal tradition and hence are an 
important alternative to religious fundamentalism. Appropriately, the book 
is subtitled “Liberalism and Gandhi.” 

A distinctive aspect of Gandhi’ moral-political philosophy is the priority 
given to public ethic over private or family obligations. Some scholars, as, 
for example, L.I. Rudolph and S.H. Rudolph, have attributed this aspect of 
Gandhian thought to the impact of modern Western thought on Gandhi. 
Haksar feels that such an interpretation overlooks the fact that Gandhi’s 
devotion to public ethic has considerable roots in the Indian tradition. 
Gandhi, Haksar notes, was inspired by, among other Indian sources, the 
mythological stories about Prahlad, Harishchandra, etc. 

In a chapter on rights that is obviously addressed to professional 
philosophers, the author defends a demand-and-complaint theory of rights 
against the benefit/interest theory and the choice/will theory. A puzzling 
aspect of this chapter is the absence in it of any attempt to compare those 
theories with Gandhi's ideas on rights and duties. 

In another chapter, entitled “Excuses and Voluntary Conduct,” the 
author defends a rights-based, weakly retributive theory of punishment 
against not only the utilitarian and strongly retributive theories (Hume 
and Smith) but also the theory of H.L.A. Hart who recognizes the relevance 
of “excusing conditions.” According to Haksar’s rights-based view, a 
criminal loses some of his own rights when he violates another’s rights. 
Moreover, according to Haksar, the voluntary offender is to be punished 
more severely than the involuntary offender, because “infliction of 
punishment is an intrinsic evil, but is less of an evil when the person brings 
it on himself” (pp. 41-42). 

Chapter 3, entitled “Collective Rights and the Value of Groups,” is 
based on the author’s Bose Memorial Lecture delivered at St. Stephen’s 
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College, Delhi, in 1995. In this insightful chapter, Haksar defends a weak or 
modest version of rights-based morality. It not only subscribes to the 
Kantian idea of persons as ends-in-themselves but also recognizes and 
respects certain cultural or group rights as “intrinsically good” in the sense 
that they are not wholly reducible to the rights of the individual members 
of a group or a culture concerned. Haksar’s is a middle path between the 
moral holism of Plato or Rousseau and the strong versions of moral 
individualism of Mackie and Dworkin. Pertinently, Haksar notes that 
Rawls errs in thinking that the liberal state can be neutral between different 
metaphysical conceptions of the person. He also criticizes those modern 
communitarians who view the community as a unitary being or super- 
individual 

The author draws a distinction between the sacredness and dignity of 
persons as ends-in-themselves and the irreducible, intrinsic good of cultures 
and groups. He does not believe “that the group or the culture is sacred in 
the sense of being an end-in-itself or in the sense of having ultimate rights 
to fair shares.” In his view, persons as ends-in-themselves are not replaceable 
or substitutable, but if a culture or institution “can be replaced by another 
without any individuals being made worse off, then we need not worry 
about being unfair to the existing institution.” He points out that if we 
adopt the view that the sacredness of a group is derivative of the sacredness 
of its members, then we cannot deny the collective rights of the group to 
collectively disband the group and replace it with another group (or 
groups) that is better. He admits, however, that this is a big and contestable 
ai 

The author maintains that while encouraging religious groups to 
safeguard and develop their heritage and culture, they should not be 
allowed to violate the fundamental rights of human beings. In his view, 
such violations constitute one form of religious fundamentalism, -while 
another form of it is the attempt by religious groups to project their true 
religious message for today in terms of a golden age in the past. Against 
such forms of fundamentalism, Haksar sees great merit in the liberal- 
reformist legacy of Gandhi who, instead of seeking to take us backward in 
history, sought to lead us forward to the realization of the best potential in 
each living religious tradition. Haksar reminds (p. 77) us that Gandhi’s 
beloved Rama “is not the historical Rama” but “the eternal, the unborn, 
... His aid alone I seek.” Haksar also sees some merit in Gandhi's view that 
what is non-essential to one religion may be essential to another. 

While appreciating the fact that the liberal-reformist political philosophy 
to which Gandhi subscribed is the basis of the Indian Constitution, the 
author admits that there are some continuing tensions within the Indian 
constitutional framework, say, between the rights of individuals and the 
rights of groups. He also admits that the State has not done enough for the 
disadvantaged and marginalized groups and that therefore such extra- 
legal methods of political struggle as civil disobedience and Satyagraha are 
of continuing relevance. 
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Accordingly, in the second part of the book, Haksar offers a comparative 
analysis of Gandhi’s and Rawls’s views on civil disobedience. Haksar’s 
position, which he first put forward in two significant articles published in 
1976 (which are reprinted here), is this: while the Rawlsian civil disobedience 
is a cosy form of law-breaking in protest against the denial of equal liberties 
and fair opportunities (but not against the violations of his Difference 
Principle of social and economic justice) in near-just societies, the Gandhian 
Satyagraha is a non-cosy or demanding form of transformative action in 
situations of the denials of truth, freedom, and socio-economic justice even 
in unjust or corrupt societies. According to Haksar, Rawls’s theory of civil 
disobedience suffers from internal inconsistencies and is somewhat 
redundant in near-just societies. By contrast, the Gandhian Satyagraha, 
says Haksar, is a commendable form of non-coercive, non-cooperation and 
transformative action involving both the Satyagrahis and their initial 
opponents. He sees considerable merit in Gandhi’s view that Satyagrahis 
must imbibe a spirit of self-sacrifice and a commitment to shunning evil 
means. 

Rights, Communities and Disobedience is a valuable contribution to moral 
and political theory. All but the Introduction and Chapter 4 have been 
published earlier. Chapters 5-7 constituted an earlier book brought out by 
the same publisher in 1986. Given their importance, their republication is 
to be welcomed. 

This book does not seem to have been written for the lay reader. But 
serious students of social and political theory will benefit much from it. In 
it, they will find a competent, comparative analysis of some meritorious 
aspects of the moral-political philosophy, which informed the struggles 
which Gandhi led against the untruth of colonialism, communalism, and 
various forms of socio-economic injustice. The author claims with 
considerable justification that his reconstructed version of Gandhi’s theory 
is faithful to the spirit of a good deal of what he said, though it may not tally 
with the letter of everything he said. A somewhat puzzling aspect of this 
book is the scanty attention it gives to the Gandhian nation of duty, which 
receives no entry in the index of the book. However, in an Appendix, 
entitled “Gandhi and the Public Ethic,” the author writes: “Gandhi used 
Truth in a broad sense to include Duty.” Some elaboration of this statement 
should have been attempted. 


Thomas Pantham 


Asha Kaushik, Politics, Symbols, and Political Theory: Rethinking Gandhi, 
Rawat Publications, Jaipur, Pp. 207 


This provides informative and instructive reading for both social scientists 
and Gandhian scholars, in so much as it seeks to “reinterpret Gandhian 
philosophy and praxis in terms of political symbolism.” 
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To begin with, Dr Kaushik distinguishes between religious and non- 
religious secularized symbols and also between “political symbols” and 
“symbols in politics” in order to understand the interface of politics and 
symbols. A distinction is also made between a “narrower (exclusive) and a 
broader (inclusive) idea of “what a symbol is.” Symbols are also 
distinguished as “the visual,” “the linguistic,” and “the action-oriented.” 
She chooses the term “meaning sign” as a definable common denominator 
for the various types of symbols which “best describe the simultaneous 
revealing and the concealing aspects of experience.” The genesis of symbols 
as well as their relationship with myths and iconography is also brought 
out. Quoting anthropological studies, she maintains that the use of signs as 
symbols is what distinguishes human beings from sub-humans and that 
the evolution of symbolism led to culture and civilization. She cites, inter 
alia, the views of Ernst Cassirer, Carl Jung, Raymond Firth, William James, 
Herbert Mead, Susanne Langer, Charles Morris, John S. Nelson, Sigmund 
Freud, Philip Wheel Wright, Harold Lasswell, Abraham Kaplan, and Karl 
Deutsch to clarify the varied meanings and uses of symbols. 

The author then goes on to exploring Gandhi’s comprehensive strategy 
of ingeniously using symbols rooted in his familiar cultural heritage as 
well as in the Indian popular consciousness, to ignite the dormant urge of 
the common people for freedom and liberation. “The exceptional 
‘communicative competence’ of his ‘symbolist strategy’ was employed for 
educational, informative, value-imperative, motivational, communicative 
purposes culminating in the objective of political praxis.” Gandhi realized 
the tremendous impact of mythology and tradition on the minds of the 
Indian people, especially the uneducated masses in India. He was thus able 
to transform an urban-middle class political movement into a mass liberation 
struggle. 

The author also asserts that in order to fully understand Gandhian 
symbolism, it should be borne in mind that the Hindu concept of dharma 
underlies Gandhian thought and praxis. She then goes on to analyse the 

significance and import of Gandhi’s innovative key political symbols such 
as Swaraj, Sarvodaya, Satyagraha, Swadeshi, Khadi, Charkha, and Oceanic 
Circles as a “symbolist strategy” of communication and mobilization in his 
social and political struggle. The following extracts from her book bear this 
out 


Thus, Charkha and Khadi symbolized national self-respect and urge for self- 
reliance and economic freedom. Burning of foreign goods (bonfire) was 
explained with reference to the popular myth of Holika Dahan, celebrating 
triumph of truth over untruth. In concrete political terms, it signified the 
sacred Yajna of national liberation. It was also a specific form of assertion of 
national identity. The entire strategy of Satyagraha was a symbolist strategy of 
political Karmayoga. 
x kkk 
Swaraj is freedom from the imperialist yoke, exploitation, social evils, violence, 
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inequality, injustice, and fear of death. It is also self-government, substantive 
democracy, decentralized-humanized economy, a nonviolent order, Ramraj, 
Sarvodaya, and globalism. The spinning-wheel and Khadi, Hindu-Muslim unity, 
and anti-untouchability crusade, prayer and fasting, nonviolence and truth 
and above all self-suffering and renunciation all symbolize Swaraj at various 
levels and in variant situations. 


x wk x 


The Oceanic Circle model of decentralized democracy seeks to set right the 
“inverted pyramid” of existing Western democratic system... envisaging 
autonomous wholes rather than secluded, hierarchical, institutional structures. 
xk kk x 
Khadi was a summation of Gandhi’s economic policy of decentralization of the 
production and distribution of the necessaries of life. Similarly, the message of 
the spinning-wheel was of simplicity and service of mankind. 
x kkk 
Satyagraha ...was “the symbolist strategy” of political revolution ...of a 
dharma yuddha. The conception of inner voice was used by Gandhi as a 
powerful moral deterrent to ensure purity of means in political praxis . . . and 
to ensure political communication through a revered moral sign. The powerful 
symbolism of Swadeshi—vivified through Charkha and khadi—stood for 
consolidation of cottage industries and emancipation of rural India, alternative 
indigenous educational scheme . . . and propagation of rashtrabhasha. 


However, Dr Kaushik could have paid more attention to the following: 

For instance, her claim made on page 17 that “symbols have also 
achieved new significance in the conceptual presentations of distinctly 
scientific systems (such as) in physics, cosmology, psychiatry and 
psychology” could have been corroborated with some examples on how 
this is so. Further, her contention on page 13 that though “Gandhi's symbols 
are rooted in a social milieu and a cultural tradition, they yet possess a 
trans-contextual character” is not adequately dealt with. It certainly required 
a full-length elaboration. Finally, to classify Gandhian concepts such as 
ahimsa, swaraj, swadeshi, samabhao and Gandhian movements such as 
Satyagraha and Sarcodaya as “symbols” is to stretch the meaning of the 
word. An example of this is her sweeping assertion on page 52: “[Gandhi’s] 
interpolation of dharma as duty in its broadest manifestation was 
meaningfully transcribed as swadharma and further extended as samabhav 
and Sarva Dharma Sambhav in public life, summed up in the key symbol— 
ahimsa.” It seems rather far-fetched to term ahimsa as a symbol! Also her 
assertion that “Swaraj is the architectonic symbol in Gandhian vision and 
praxis” (p. 63) is difficult to understand. 

Notwithstanding the above, Dr Kashik’s book is highly recommended 
for both academicians and the general public. The book also has a valuable 
Index and Bibliography. 


Suman Khanna-Aggarwal 
April-June 2002 
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S.S. Gill, Gandhi: A Sublime Failure, Rupa & Co., 2001, New Delhi, Pp. 268 


Gandhi's collected works cover 100 volumes. Thousands of books including 
biographies and critical and adulatory studies of his life and work and his 
relevance to contemporary times have been written in most of the principal 
languages of the world. Recently, a book on Gandhi by the noted scholar 
B.R. Nanda also appeared. Despite the voluminous works available on 
Gandhi, S.S. Gill feels the need for a reappraisal of this personality whom 
Gill calls “the only surviving national icon and one of the tallest men to 
have walked this earth... .” 

Not only in these observations, but also in other remarks like “he 
[Gandhi] was not a preacher, but a doer. He engaged in political activity 
with the objective of achieving specific goals. He was a karamyogi par 
excellence ...,” the author seems to be fascinated by Gandhi's life and 
message. And yet, the sub-title of the book A Sublime Failure seems to be 
ironic and a negation of the author’s own assessment of Gandhi. 

The book covers the entire adult life of Gandhi which is divided into 
ten chapters including an Introduction and an Overview. It covers the 
principal aspects of Gandhi’s life and work—freedom struggle and Swaraj, 
Ahimsa and Satyagraha, removal of Untouchability, Hindu-Muslim unity, 
and partition, etc. 

All through these chapters, Gandhi stands out as a distinct personality, 
a colossus on the Indian subcontinent who, through his thought and action, 
Satyagraha and fasts, struggles with the mightiest colonial power till India 
and Pakistan got freedom from foreign yoke. A man like Gandhi is born 
perhaps once in a century at the most. 

According to Gill, “Hindu-Muslim unity was the cornerstone of 
Gandhi's politics.” Gandhi said: “I see no way of achieving anything 
without unity between Hindus and Muslims of India.” He was able to 
identify the problems but his remedies did not have much effect and, in 
some cases, had even disastrous consequences. He knew that the task of 
unity was a herculean one because there were fundamental differences 
between the two world-views of Hinduism and Islam. Gandhi emphasised 
that religion only unites but, as the author observes, whereas religion may 
unite the followers of the same faith, it invariably divides the followers of 
different faiths. Gandhi’s concern to bring ethics and morality into politics 
led him to use symbols and legends as metaphors. Whereas this approach 
reinforced his image as a Mahatma in the eyes of Hindu masses, it did not 
go well with the Muslims because these symbols were mainly Hindu and it 
was not enough to read Koran along with Gita in his prayer meetings. In 
addition, it had the baneful effect of injecting communalism. Nehru thought 
that communalisation of Indian politics was a result of too much religiosity. 

Gill feels that it was Gandhi’s Hindu nationalism which led to mutual 
suspicion and the Hindu-Muslim divide. His remarks about the Muslims 
only aggravated the situation. To call Hindus cowards and Muslims bullies 
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is to invite trouble from both the communities. Again, his espousal of 
Devanagiri script for Hindi or Hindustani as the lmgua franca of India 
raised avoidable suspicion in the eyes of the Muslims. In addition, certain 
political decisions of not giving the required representation to Muslims in 
the ministries, and also not giving Jinnah due regard, only worsened 
matters to the extent that the latter felt that he had no place in the Congress 
and started canvassing for Muslim candidates in the name of Allah and 
Koran. Gill observes that it was Jinnah’s alienation from the national 
mainstream that ultimately led to the partition of the country. 

The book devotes a full chapter, “Gandhi's Brahmacharya,” to Gandhi's 
obsession with sexual behaviour and his unusual practice of sleeping with 
young naked girls on the same bed. According to Gill, Gandhi regarded sex 
as something “dirty, degrading, and sinful.” This was partly due to his 
own trauma that he experienced when he came to know that when he was 
having sex with his wife, his father lay dying in the next room. It was also 
due to his mother’s puritanical behaviour of fasts and vows. Gill observes 
that “Gandhi’s view of brahmacharya was basically flawed. Neither was it 
rooted in religious tradition, nor was it supported by empirical evidence. . . . 
It diverted a lot of his energy in a wholly barren pursuit.” He further writes 
that “of all the major projects of Gandhi, his experiments in search of pure 
brahmacharya were the most sterile. And they caused much avoidable pain 
to his followers and admirers.* 

In another chapter, “Gandhi and Daridranarayan,” the author depicts 
Gandhi’s struggle for the downtrodden and poor whom he called 
Daridrenarayan, to improve the plight of the poor. Whether it was in his 
dress or in his penchant for travelling in a third-class railway compartment 
or in promoting the use of khadi, Gandhi identified and worked for the 
poor. For him, independence would acquire meaning only if it brought 
Swaraj for the poor. But Gill feels that while Gandhi thought that political 
independence was meaningless without economic independence, in practice 
Gandhi was fighting mainly for political freedom. 

The chapter on Gandhi and the Partition adds to the vast amount of 
literature that already exists on this theme. At the root of the problem, 
according to the author, was the minority syndrome of the Muslims and 
the feeling that the Congress goal of democratic representative institutions 
would not serve Muslim interests, because that would have been suitable 
for ethnically and religious homogeneous socteties which India was not. 
Social reformers like Sir Syed Ahmed Khan believed that “mere 
constitutional safeguards would not protect the Muslims against the 
overwhelming Hindu majority.” It was this background that led to the 
introduction of a system of separate electorates which provided for reserved 
constituencies in which Muslim voters would vote for only Muslim 
candidates. The logic was carried forward by the provision of separate 
electorates for Sikhs, Christians, etc. in the Government of India Act of 
1919. The British wanted to extend this provision to Scheduled Castes also 
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in 1932 but the proposal was strongly rebuffed and Gandhi's fast unto 
death put an end to this mischievous plan. 

Gill argues that it was the intransigent attitude of the Congress Party 
that did not permit legitimate representation of Muslim interests and 
which led to further alienation and estrangement between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. These differences were aggravated by persanal factors like 
Jinnah’s overweening egotism and Gandhi's and Nehru’s almost arrogant 
attitudes. Gill cites the situation obtaining in UP where after the 1937 
elections there was a demand from the Muslim community for two Muslims 
being accommodated in the ministry. The Congress Party did not agree 
even to a single Muslim which led to further damage of Hindu-Muslim 
relations. 

As the communal situation aggravated in India, Jinnah “for the first 
time switched over to fiercely communal jargon and started telling the 
Muslims in lurid terms the indignities and inequities they would have to 
suffer if the Hindu Congress came to power after Independence.” This 
situation deeply disturbed Gandhi. He was totally against partition. “Let 
‘not the coming generations curse Gandhi for being a part to India’s 
vivisection,” said Gandhi. And later he added: “India will be divided over 
my dead body.” But Gill argues that “partition was the culmination of a 
historical process to which Gandhi had made substantial contribution.” 
The author points out not only to Gandhi’s nobility and moral authority 
but also to the mistakes that he and the Congress Party committed in not 
giving the Muslims and Jinnah the due recognition they deserved. This 
could perhaps have averted the holocaust of the partition, according to the 
author. 

According to Gill, there was only one true Christian who died on the 
Cross and there was only one true Gandhian and he was killed by Godse. 
Christ bequeathed a great religion to humanity. Gill asks, “what did 
Gandhi leave behind?” More than half a century after Gandhi’s death, 
there has been no revival of Gandhi’s precepts or practices in any form. 
Perhaps Gill is being too harsh on all the Gandhian institutions and Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission, etc. which are active in various fields of 
activities. But there is no doubt that the problems that plagued India 
during Gandhi's life time are still present today—communalism, caste 
discrimination, and inequities between the urban and rural people. 

Whether Gandhi left a system or ism after his death, there is no doubt 
that Gandhi was a great man who led one of the greatest of mass movements 
the world has ever seen. Gill writes: “He [Gandhi] was the most charismatic 
leader of India who could set millions on the move just by the flick of his 
little finger.” Gandhi could come close to the masses and identify himself 
with them completely because of his “uncanny ability to feel the pulse of 
the people and articulate their mute and latent urges.” 

Gill sums up the personality and work of Gandhi in the following 
words: “In the ultimate analysis, Gandhi fought against the most pernicious 
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and intractable problems of his age. All his life he battled against the cult of 
violence and war; against cruelty of man to man; against industrialization 
and domination of man by machine; against senseless multiplication of 
wants; against inequality and discrimination. He lived his message by 
resolute adherence to nonviolence and truth... .” 

The author has written an interesting and eminently readable book 
which is “neither a biography nor a history of India’s freedom struggle.” It 
is a re-evaluation of Gandhi’s political and social agenda that would be 
appreciated by a large number of readers. 


Ravi P. Bhatia 


Amlan Datta, In Defence of Freedom: Exciting Times and Quiet Meditations, 
National Gandhi Museum, New Delhi, in association with Radha 
Publications, New Delhi, 2001, Pp. xii + 261 


The present volume is a collection of 28 essays written by a well-known 
scholar of social sciences. Professor Amlan Datta has kept himself aloof 
from the influence of any ideology. He has expressed his views and | 
opinions by critically examining the issues. In his essays, he brilliantly 
responds as how to protect Indian democracy from the contamination of 
totalitarian fallacies. His exposition of dictatorship was highly appreciated 
by Bertrand Russell who wrote to him on 28 July 1953: “I find myself in 
complete agreement with your ideas and I thmk that your arguments 
against Communist dictatorship are such as to appeal to those who are 
hesitating.” The essays have been beautifully arranged to demonstrate 
contmuity and change and essence of a human continuum in the present 
crisis of civilisation. 

He feels that democracy is a system representing maximum possible 
opportunity for the individual to develop what is unique in him and to 
enrich society through the contribution of his uniqueness. In fact, democracy 
is not just a political system; it is a way of life. The greatest enemy of 
democratic way of life of people is fanaticism. They may not lack in ideal; 
but they lack in tolerance. 

The author has very carefully examined the Gandhian technique of 
nonviolent struggle to throw away the British empire from India. Gandhi 
was wedded to the theory of peaceful and voluntary class liquidation. The 
critics feel that this theory may lend itself to being employed as a shield 
against any movement for overthrowing the dominant classes in society. It 
is true that in a society in which the means of production are socially 
owned, then only the ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity are capable 
of being realised. 

Freedom is the foundation of all social ideals. Power is the instrument 
of freedom, and where power is concentrated in the hands of a few, 
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freedom cannot be a possession of many. Since Machiavelli, it has been the 
_ usual practice of all states inspiring to “greatness” to rely and depend on 

methods of deceit and diplomacy. There is no doubt that economic power 
certainly helps one to gain other forms of power. 

The key to social development is not to be found in class struggle alone. 
On any long-term view of the matter, success or failure of traditional a 
society depends, among other things, on a change in the cultural climate of 
society. The modern age is reputed to have a rational temper. 

He attributes fame in the history of our first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, to a single factor of the foundation of parliamentary democracy. Of 
course, Gandhi wanted to build Indian democracy on the theory of oceanic 
circles. He thought that village should be a basic unit of development. 
People’s active participation must become a key process of all development 
plans and programmes including implementation and evaluation. 

In large democracies, power gets centralised, the administration and 
judicial processes become cumbersome and complicated, and the 
bureaucracy gets the upper hand. This has led to corruption in public life, 
and the smothering of people’s initiative by the soulless power of the state, 
Professor Rostov of Texas University regards the survival of Indian 
democracy as the most important phenomenon of the post-war era. 

The message of the book is that in the process of liberalisation, 
privatisation, and globalisation [LPG], poor people have been marginalised. 
The spinning of situation should not be allowed to go out of control. 

The essays contained in the book are thought-provoking and give a 
graphic understanding of the past, the present, and the future. However, 
they lack in academic rigour which has been the forte of Professor Amlan 
Datta. There is a lot of repetition which could have been avoided by a 
systematic classification and editing. 

Despite this deficiency, the book provides an excellent analysis and 
provides a thoughtful material for policy-makers, politicians, Gandhian 
activists, and people at large. Some of the warnings given in the essays, if 
heeded, will help us not only to fight but to rise above a lower level of our 
decadence and degradation to which we have reached now. Let India not 
become a caricuture of the noble democracy which our forefathers strove 
to bring to life. There is a pressing need to continually recharge people to 
respond to the changing need and demand of dynamics of society. His 
advice is be open to ideas and concepts. The practice of meditation will 
create spirituality and mental peace. This will enable us to overcome a 
negative approach to life. 

In the process of civilising man has reached a stage where all the 
niceties of life are judged according to their utility. Thus men have become 
mere objects of utility. According to Professor Giriffith: “The art of politics 
is to persuade people that they are making decisions while ensuring that 
they do not.” Technology enhances this illusion further. In his Dynamics of 
Culture, Sorokin has mentioned that in the past 900 years most of the 
countries were involved in warfare 50 per cent of the time. Fighting, 
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according to him, seems so natural with the human temperament that no 
amount of education can cure this universal malady. The book tells us not 
to reduce ourselves to narrow nationalism but to rise to universalism to 
consider the whole world as a single family. There is no scope for despair in 
our goal to achieve universal brotherhood, harmony, and peace. 


K.D. Gangrade 


Brian Martin, Nonviolence Versus Capitalism, War Resisters’ International, 
London, 2001, Pp. 167 


Who, after all, thinks that the road to Heaven is paved with blood? 

Brian Martin’s new book, Nonviolence Versus Capitalism, is a powerful 
and cogent argument for the value of usmg nonviolent action as a strategy 
for moving beyond capitalism. 

Why should we move beyond capitalism? The choir of anti-capitalists 
could list hundreds of reasons. Environmentalists will tell us how it is 
undermining biological diversity, depleting resources, scarring the earth, 
and destroying traditional cultures. Moralists and socialists will tell us that 
it is producing economic inequality on a massive scale. Labour activists 
will call attention to the lack of control workers have over their wages and 
working conditions. Prison activists, at least in the United States, will tell 
you that the high percentage of people incarcerated is the default of a 
system that creates poverty. And the list goes on. Even apologists who 
point out how capitalism spurs great achievements falter when many of 
these achievements are compared with humane objectives they have 
eclipsed. 

If the goal is a world with far less suffering, a nonviolent future, it is 
imperative that people’s dreams are shared and refined in concrete terms. 
In the light of this, Brian Martin presents descriptions of four alternative 
systems that are explicitly constructed on nonviolent foundations. His 
examples include: Sarvodaya, the Gandhian ideal of self-sufficient village 
democracy (a lifestyle being practised by over six million people in India 
and Sri Lanka), an anarchistic model of decentralized direct collective 
control over all the affairs of life and relationships, voluntarism—a spin-off 
of libertarianism that is based on cooperative relationships in a market 
economy, and demarchy—, and a socio-political model which presents a 
non-coercive and localized solution to the participation dilemma associated 
with direct democracy. 

Martin then evaluates these alternatives against conditions he believes 
a nonviolent society should fulfil These canditions or principles are: 
cooperation; altruism (that’s my word, Martin says “people with the greatest 
needs should have priority in the distribution of social production); 
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satisfying work; inclusivity (Martin says “the system should be designed 
and run by the people themselves, not by authorities or experts); and 
nonviolence. This list is not set in stone or exclusive, though it probably 
includes the most salient and powerful principles. Martin points out, for 
example, that the principle of nonviolence alone would be “quite sufficient 
to rule out most [formal market] economic systems, real or ideal.” This is a 
statement so stunning and fertile that I felt like Alice after she had dropped 
into the bunny hole. 

The first words in Nonviolence Versus Capitalism are: “Nonviolent action 
is the most promising method of moving beyond capitalism to a more 
humane social and economic system.” How does he justify this claim? Not 
on moral grounds—though Martin understands that alone is enough for 
some people—but on the grounds that the most prominent alternatives to 
capitalism that were pursued in the 1900s, namely state socialism and 
social electoralism, were tried and they consistently failed. Furthermore, 
since socialist alternatives rely, as capitalism does, on the power of the 
state, and hence, ultimately on violence for control of society, nonviolence 
deserves a chance. As unfashionable as it may be to say so in “left field,” I 
think it is absurd to claim “that the ends justify the means” when the means 
fracture trust in the expectation of a more stable and less destructive 
future. I am with Bertha von Suttner, the Nobel Peace laureate who said 
nearly a century ago: “Only a fool would try to remove an ink spot with 
more ink, or an oil spot with oil; how can anyone believe that blood stains 
can be removed by shedding more blood?” 

One might even ask what use it is to achieve a cooperative classless 
society or any socialist alternative if political and economic stability is 
maintained by the threat of state violence? One form of domination would 
simply replace a previous form. Under these conditions of social control, 
would it mean anything, then, if the commissars of the new order claimed 
that their system was more enlightened? 

Violent strategies, in multiplying suffering to achieve their goal, are 
unlikely to achieve a less destructive society since they are known to 
perpetuate cycles of violent retribution. Those who argue that these 
conditions “are only natural” fail to recognize that cooperation, community, 
and freedom are also conditions of nature from which we evolved— 
powerful ones that perhaps should be universally recognized as malienable. 
Under capitalism, however, cooperation, community, and freedom are 
subjugated to the ideology of individual material gain. These conditions 
are suppressed not only because they cannot be commodified, but because 
they are beautiful and compelling enough to derail people from the 
mainstream agenda. 

Nonviolent action is also a multipurpose approach to social change; 
that is to say, that it can be effectively used against other systems of 
domination, such as state repression, racism, patriarchy, and the domination 
of nature. And, since more of the population can be mobilized in a 
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participatory fashion than in “legitimate” violent channels, changes are 
likely to be more lasting and more transformative. 

The most valuable part of Brian Martin’s book is the suggestion which 
Martin offers on how to assess the anti-capitalistic merits of various 
campaigns such as environmental issues, worker’s rights, etc. Though 
Martin admits that a campaign might be extremely important even though 
it does not directly oppose capitalism, his method of assessment, which he 
condenses into the form of a few sobering questions, is for a specific anti- 
capitalistic purpose and as such has tremendous value to those who are 
interested in determining whether or not a strategy merely tweaks the 
status quo by subtractive and additive reforms, or promotes revolutionary 
changes that would effectively challenge the underpinnings of capitalism. 
A strike for higher pay, for example, can be valuable to exploited workers 
but it does not challenge the asymmetry of power in the relationship between 
employers and workers. A strategy aimed to give workers control over 
what they produce and what they would charge for their labour, however, 
is quite different since it challenges, among other things, the legitimacy of 
hierarchical relations. In a similar critique of nonviolent strategy, Martin 
points out how “withdrawal of consent as a nonviolent tactic can be used to 
change relationships to means of production, but revolutionary change is 
not just a matter of withdrawing consent from a particular factory owner, 
but of withdrawing consent from ownership itself.” 

Beyond the mystifications of consumerism, capitalism is also sustained 
by belief systems including property, entitlement, individualism, as well 
as by everyday behaviours including selfishness, status enhancement, the 
pursuit of autonomy, and so on. The media, culture, state education, etc., 
all support this psychological environment because it enhances the goals of 
the capitalist system. 

Much understanding is required to challenge a system of domination 
capable of promoting the most artful deceptions in the own self-interest. 
Perhaps the most important thing that is going to matter in the struggle 
against capitalism, its votaries, and the blindness it instils, is numbers. That 
is, numbers of people who are enchanted enough with the possibility of a 
more humane social reality (than the one capitalism has constructed) to be 
true to the task of developing local initiatives that are designed with 
respect to collectively addressed questions such as “How would I really 
like to live?” “In what kind of society (or non-society) would I feel most 
comfortable?” “In what kind of system can individuals live up to 
themselves?” 

Nonviolence is a method of waging conflicts. It is not mere passive 
resistance; it is far more than a precautionary principle, and no more 
neutral than a gun. 

Given the events of 11 September 2001 and the raging inferno of 
discussions it provoked about violence, retribution, and injustice, this 
book—as a workbook of nonviolent theory and strategy—is uncannily 
timely. And yet, a text on nonviolence would have been just as timely even 
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ten years ago, 1000 years ago—hell, ever since we stepped out of the 
“Garden.” The particular merit of Martin’s argument today lies in its 
application against the tyranny of capitalism. Although nonviolence has 
been used extensively in all sorts of settings, against state repression, 
military dictatorships, colonialism and racism, and although a number of 
social movements have made nonviolent action an integral part of their 
campaigns, capitalism has never specifically been targeted. 

This is an auspicious time: transitional or terminal, I am still undecided. 
But Martin’s book has given me hope and he has earned my infinite 
respect, in that his book—the writing itself—models the faith in human 
rationality that I believe would be a principal feature of a post-capitalistic 
world, that is, a world that has removed all removable injustices, extended 
civil associations beyond coercive institutions and states, and accepted the 
necessity to defend a biocentric ethic which takes life more seriously than 
individual gains. 


Camy Matthay 


R. Sooryamoorthy and K.D. Gangrade, NGOs in India: A Cross-Sectional 
Study, Greenwood Press, West Port, 2001, Pp. xiv+189 


The volume NGOs in India: A Cross-sectional Study by R. Sooryamoorthy 
and K.D. Gangrade is a definitive work on the present status of the 
voluntary organisations by two of our eminent sociologists who have rich 
experience of teaching, research, and field work with a number of scholarly 
contributions to their credit. The book under review is global in its sweep 
with a special focus on India. The authors have waded across a mass of 
Indian and foreign literature on the subject and have presented their 
analysis and findings in ten chapters, one appendix, and a number of tables 
and figures. The treatment of the theme is encyclopaedic in nature as the 
authors have drawn heavily on the experience of the NGOs not only from 
India but also from all the major regions and countries of the world 
including the Arab and former Communist states. The varied experience of 
the countries at different stages of development in the various spheres of 
voluntary activity, particularly in rural development, child welfare, and 
women empowerment has been systematically woven in the texture of the 
volume making a dependable reference tool for the scholars, policymakers, 
and field workers. The term “NGO” (Non-Governmental Organisations) was 
coined by the United Nations in the 1960s. It refers to any local, regional, 
national, or international organisation not established by any government. 
The concept is synonymous with voluntary organisations and voluntarism. 
The uniting link between the individuals who form a voluntary association 
is some common purpose that can be achieved through group action. 
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The role of Mahatma Gandhi in the social segmentation of India is of 
historical significance as he not only established a number of voluntary 
organisations but also provided an integral philosophy for voluntary social 
work along with a code of ethics for workers engaged in voluntary 
organizations. The voluntary organisations set up by Mahatma Gandhi 
contributed to the awakening among the masses and gave strength to the 
freedom movement. 

The period since Independence has witnessed the sudden growth of 
voluntary organisations. According to one estimate, there were one million 
NGOs in the country in 1997. 

The socio-economic backdrop of the country has served as a fertile 
ground for the phenomenal growth of the NGOs. The growth is not 
geographically uniform. Some states like Maharashtra, West Bengal, Gujarat, 
and Kerala are ahead of highly populated states like Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan and Gramadan 
movements attempted to transform rural India in the light of Gandhian 
principles. The Government of India embarked on a number of projects to 
encourage voluntary work. The First Five-Year Plan document conceded 
that a major responsibility for organising activities in different fields of 
social welfare like the welfare of women and children, social education, 
community organisation etc. fell on private voluntary agencies. Fund 
' allocation to voluntary organisations grew plan after plan. The Government 
set up the Central Social Welfare Board to promote voluntary sacial welfare 
in the country. The National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development was created to tram voluntary workers. The CAPART 
(Council for Advancement of People’s Action of Rural Technology) is 
promoting voluntary efforts in rural development. The advantages of the 
voluntary agencies are many. In comparison to government efforts in this 
respect, NGOs are in a better position to personalise the provision of 
services they offer to the people. Their proximity to people and their 
sensitivity to the needs of the community is of much help. They are capable 
of bringing people together and motivating them to take active part in the 
development process. They use resources economically and appropriately 
vis-à-vis government. 

In spite of these credentials, the activities of the NGOs have become a 
matter of dispute. The term has acquired a pejorative cannotation, inasmuch 
voluntarism is now being likened to comfortable living, money, and a 
secure job. ‘The hallmarks of voluntarism, austerity, and simplicity have 
lost their value. 

Funds and resources of the NGOs are a sensitive issue. Foreign 
contributions to the NGO sector in India has become a bone of contention. 
Most of the NGOs receiving foreign funds here become self-employment 
ventures of the founder and his team. A number of NGOs have been 
blacklisted by the Central Social Welfare Board. 

The NGOs in India have been facing a number of problems. A 
considerable number of them have withered away. There have been internal 
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conflicts in the organisations. Leadership in NGOs has been a big problem. 
Most of the organisations are one-man shows. The leaders are treated like 
demi Gods. They make the decisions and impose them on the workers who 
have no participatory role in the running of the organisations. 

The authors have taken pains to dissect the structure and working of 
some well-known voluntary organisations as case studies. Chapter 4 is 
devoted to a study of NGO-government partnership in the context of the 
Granthshala Sangham (The Library Society) of Kerala. Similarly, 
Trivandrum based SAHAYAM (A Programme for Community 
Organisation) has been studied to explore a new dimension of NGOs; 
namely member accountability. This Organisation has been working for 
the empowerment of women. The authors have analyzed the concept of 
member accountability empirically and have highlighted its significance 
for the voluntary sector. 

The lifecycle of an NGO in India is normally short, say 15 to 20 years. It 
usually follows four important stages: start-up, expansion, consolidation, 
and close-out. The reasons for the disintegration of the organisation are 
mainfold, including the expansion of the multiple activities, generation 
gap, vested interests, alienation between the organisation and the 
community, increasing bureaucratisation, indifference to the changes in 
society, and so forth. These questions have been examined in the case 
studies of two village based NGOs, namely Sahaya Sadanam and Vishwa 
Niketan. ` 

A careful perusal of the book leads the reader to some obvious 
conclusions. The voluntary sector has to play an increasingly constructive 
role in the development process. But it has to redefine its role in accordance 
with the changing times. The government has to change its bureaucratic 
attitudes towards the voluntary sector and should act as an equal participant 
and not as a boss. The dependence on government and foreign funds 
should decrease and mdigenous people’s resources should be developed. 
Social workers are required to cultivate a spirit of service. They have to 
adhere to a code of conduct in full public gaze. The Gandhian principles of 
truth and nonviolence have to be absorbed in life and they have to penetrate 
all our activities. . 

The present book has been rightly dedicated to the memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi who taught us that the seeker after truth should be humbler than 
dust. The world crushes the dust under its feet but the seeker after truth 
should be so humble himself that even the dust could crush him. This 
should be the code of ethics for workers engaged in voluntary organisations. 
We should remember that we are dust (ash) and to dust we shall! return. 


Vishwa Prakash Gupta 
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Some Thoughts on Civil 
Disobedience: My Duties 
and Responsibilities 


Jeff Knaebel 


General Precepts 


Au LIFE IS one. The world is one home. All are members of one family. 
All creation is one organic whole. No person is independent of that whole. 
The earth is a sacred gift to be cherished, nurtured, and shared by all. 

AH human beings are endowed by the Law of Nature (God if you 
prefer, hereinafter “Truth”) with a moral conscience. The highest law of 
my being is the Law of Truth. The Law of Truth is of a higher order than 
man-made law. It can also be said that Truth is Love, in the sense that God 
is Love. Every person is ultimately accountable only to this Higher Law, 
the working force of which is Ahimsa, nonviolence, love. 

Man is a social being. It is his duty to live in harmony with the entirety 
of humanity in accordance with Laws of Truth, without any distinction 
whatsoever for race, ethnicity, nationality, gender, religion, creed, caste, 
class, or age. All false appearances belie the actual intrinsic unity of 
mankind. Our universal language is the language of the heart. 

Conflicts must be overcome by great loyalty to humanity which 
supersedes all other subordinate loyalties—racial or national. It is the law 
of Love that rules mankind. Had violence and hatred ruled us, we would 
long ago have become extinct. Love is what men live by. 

The daily prayer of Mahatma Gandhi “Lead me from untruth to truth, 
from darkness to light, from death to immortality” declares an evolutionary 
journey which is the birthright of every human being. Ultimate Truth is the 
goal of life. Its unimpeded and efficient realization is the natural right of 
every person. No State possesses moral authority to impede this basic 
human right of Self-Realization. 
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The five basic minimum moral precepts of my faith and conscience are 
(1) to abstain from killing any visible living beifg, (2) to abstain from lying, 
(3) to abstain from stealing, (4) to abstain from sexual misconduct, and 
(5) to abstain from intoxicants. 

It is my duty to adhere to these precepts in my personal actions and 
also not to support or approve violation of them by others or the State. 
These responsibilities are intrinsic to my duty to live m harmony with all 
other human beings. 

Freedom of religion means I cannot be required by coercion, force, or 
threat of force to violate any precepts of my faith, or to support violation of 
them by the State. 

My moral responsibility comprises a universal responsibility for welfare 
of all beings. My every action affects directly or indirectly the welfare of 
my fellowmen. The first morality and the first service to others are the 
same: do no harm. It is my duty to renounce violence in my heart and to 
employ the power of Ahimsa (nonviolence) generated by this great 
renunciation. 

Because nonviolence is my most fundamental moral responsibility, it is 
also my most fundamental human right. This means that I cannot be 
‘pinata to support or approve of the State in breaching the precept of 


S scope of nonviolence herein includes abstaining from all activities 
(to the extent humanly possible) which take the life of any visible living 
being. Economic, ecological and natural resource exploitation of the poor 
or the weak by the rich or the strong is considered herein an act of violence 
which it is my duty to resist by nonviolent means. 

It is my duty to support actions which promote peace, harmony, and 
real happiness of human beings everywhere, and to abstain from actions 
and support of actions by the State inimical to these ends. Greed, hatred, 
and delusion are the three “great poisons” which deprive humanity of 
peace, harmony, and happiness. Therefore it is my duty to abstain from 
support of actions by the State which generate or promote these great 
poisons among human beings. 

The end of any action is defined, predicted, and included in the means. 
Means may be likened to the seed, the end to its tree. They are inseparably 
linked. A good end cannot arise from immoral means. Man can always 
have control over the means, but never of the ends. Purity of means is 
based upon recognition of moral law. The precept of nonviolence states 
that it is quality of means, that is, the intention to suffer for good ends but 
not to inflict suffering upon others, which provides justification of the 
ends. 

All people are endowed with inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness as necessary pre-requisites to enable their achievement 
of Self-Realization. Other basic human rights are enumerated in the Bill of 
Rights of the U.S. Constitution, the Charter of the United Nations, and in 
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UN Resolutions regarding human rights. The full scope of human rights is 
not limited to these enumerations. In order to promote the full scope of 
human rights, it is my duty to resist by nonviolent means the forces of evil 
and violence. 

I cannot deny the truth of my perceptions, conscience, and common- 
sense. To do so would be to deny myself, my capacity to know, my 
instruments of knowledge which enable me to learn Truth. I confess that 
Truth recedes as I approach it, like all highest values. It is like infinity. As a 
human being, it is extremely difficult to be perfect in truth. Just as the truth 
of geometry is not denied by an inability to draw a straight line, so my 
shortfall from Truth does not deny its actuality. If I understand a fact as it 
is and act on that fact as guided by my conscience, then I have acted 
according to truth. 

My own conscience provides the best understanding for me of Truth in 
any situation. No other person is endowed by Nature with the ability or 
right to interpret the guidance of my personal conscience. Certainly no 
State possesses this power. 

Ahimsa and love are one. Ahimsa means the largest love, the greatest 
charity. Ahimsa, the active force of love, requires me to dissociate myself 
from evil-doers, that is, those who employ violence. Ahimsa is not merely 
the absence of violence. It is an active engagement in compassion. 

Nonviolence is the supreme value, the one cognizable standard by 
which truth m action can be determined. Suffering deprivation, loss or 
even injury to one’s own person as a substitute for violence to others is the 
essence of nonviolence. 

Self-realization as a goal and as a duty herein means complete salvation, 
total release from cyclic existence of birth-death-rebirth. It is achieved 
through unswerving pursuit to righteousness of which Ahimsa is the 
foundation. Since salvation is the ultimate goal of man, his personal 
autonomy takes precedence over the State. Self-government is autonomy 
of the moral self, the moral rule of each man over himself. Duty to one’s 
own conscience and loyalty to Truth (God) are above one’s loyalty to State. 
In matters of individual conscience the rule of majority has no place. Blind 
submission to social will is not a righteous-act. No act which is not 
voluntary can be said to be moral. 

An act performed against the dictates of one’s conscience is not a moral 
act, orders from the State notwithstanding. If a person feels those orders do 
not conform to reason and moral sensibility, it is his duty to disobey and 
take upon himself the consequences. It is right to support the actions of 
State only as long as they are nonviolent. When actions of State harm living 
beings, it is one’s duty to withdraw support. 

It is blindly ignorant and unrighteous to believe that an act of a 
majority binds a minority. There are many examples of acts of majorities 
found to have been wrong and those of minorities to have been right. All 
reforms have been initiated by minorities in opposition to majorities. So 
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long as the blind belief exists that men should obey unjust laws will their 
slavery exist. Is a pious man to accept an order to kill his fellowman, 
tantamount to his own family, on the basis of majority rule? It is contrary to 
humanity to obey laws repugnant to conscience. Such teaching is opposed 
to religion and means slavery. Even the government does not expect such a 
thing from us. It does not say “you must do such and such.” It says: “If you 
do not do it, we will punish you.” 

If man will realize it is unrighteous to obey unjust laws, no tyranny will 
enslave him. This is crucial to self-rule. Throughout history, men have 
recognized the God-given right to disobey and to resist government when 
its tyranny or its inefficiency are great and unendurable. 

Individual freedom alone can motivate a person to surrender to service 
of society. If it is wrested from him, he becomes an automation and society 
is rumed. No society can be built on denial of individual liberty. The moral 
person is marked by a readiness to suffer and make sacrifice for the highest 
good. Moreover, the sacrifices must be made and the suffering borne in a 
spirit of nonviolence with malice towards none. 

The State does not possess moral sovereignty over the individual and 
does not inherently possess rights to be granted to individuals. Individuals 
are endowed with inalienable natural rights and the State derives its 
authority from consent of the people. The State cannot grant inalienable 
rights, it can only impede them up to the limit which people are willing to 
tolerate. / 

A righteous person is duty-bound to disobey laws repugnant to 
conscience, taking upon himself the consequences and penalties of civil 
disobedience, provided, however, that he must never take the law into his 
own hands. The conscience of the people is ultimate sanction of laws aimed 
at higher levels of justice and public welfare. It is the righteous person’s 
duty to work towards elevating the social conscience. Rights are not 
ultimately protected by law, but by the moral conscience of society. 

The individual is the supreme consideration. The individual must be a 
social being who identifies himself with all other living beings. A rational 
individual recognizes that it is in his own long-term interest not to exploit 
others or ecology. The good of all beings is the real good of each individual. 
The good of the individual is included in the good of all. Men, women, and 
children must be treated as ends in themselves. They cannot bd used as 
agency for others. To achieve Self Realization—which is a natural right 
equal to the right to life itself—is something only free agents can accomplish. 
It cannot be done by coercion and cannot be derived from power or wealth. 
All individuals are moral ends in themselves. As they wish to be treated as 
moral agents, so must they treat others as moral agents. 

An act to be moral must transcend all selfishness and egoism. It must 
be motivated by goodwill for all, since good of individual is contained in 
the good of the whole. No man can act without affecting welfare of his 
fellowmen. The moral test of an action is whether or not it is conducive to 
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welfare of all. The great truth is unity of all life and it incudes the love and 
service of all life. Therefore Truth can be realized only through moral, 
nonviolent means. 

An organized society presupposes safety, cooperation, and mutual 
help. These are impossible without nonviolence. The logical consequence 
of violent methods or messages is the increasing brutality of man. No 
success is worthy of human effort if it does not ennoble man. 

Nonviolent civil disobedience is itself a birthright. There is no volition 
to overpower the wrong-doer. The aim of the nonviolet resister’s suffering 
is to awaken human sympathy in the heart of wrong-doers and convert 
them from violence to love. Nonviolence invokes forgiveness, not vengeance. 
One must altogether reject even indirect support for a military state. 
Emigration is an acceptable nonviolent action. The main cause of war is 
exploitation of weaker nations, races, social groups. It is impossible to 
achieve peace by means of war. 

The right to civil disobedience requires habitual and sincere obedience 
to law. It is a duty to render voluntary obedience to law except when that 
law fosters untruth. Then it becomes duty to disobey it. Civil disobedience 
is, in respect of Higher Law, the natural recourse of people when they have 
no effective voice in their own government. 

Power is the central concept of politics—Coercion is embedded in the 
power of the State. The State represents violence in concentrated and 
organized form. There is no nonviolent State because State means force. 
The coercive nature of State power goes against the moral value of individual 
action. Politics divides and separates, in opposition to the unity of all life. 
George Washington said: “Government, like fire, is a useful servant but a 
dangerous master. It is not eloquence, it is not justice, it is pure force.” 

The instruments of State are designed by men to serve their 
conveniences. They have no intrinsic natural existence. Just as a righteous 
man dissociates himself from evil acts of other men and does not support 
or approve them, so must he dissociate himself from or resist evil acts of 
State. Actions of State are merely the actions of a group of men proceeding 
according to their perceived self-interest. These actions have no intrinsic 
moral superiority to the actions of an individual. To the contrary, it is the 
common human experience that politicians are far away from being a 
reliable repository of the highest moral and human values. The chance 
occurrence of my birth on a certain continent in a certain State does not 
compel me to surrender my moral sovereignty to the political morality of 
that State. They hold me in thrall by force alone. It is only raw power 
projected by the State that forces people into acts of mass destruction. No 
sane individual does these things. My first loyalty is to humanity as One, to 
the wholeness of the human species, not to a particular State. Nature (God) 
did not create national boundaries that divide people one from another. 
Human divisiveness brings death. Unity is life. 
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A civil society is harmonious. Harmony means brotherhood. Brother- 
hood must be supported by just law. Law which places property rights 
above human rights and which creates a judicial framework for exploitation 
of the poor by the rich is not moral law. A person must disregard it. A 
framework of law which encourages and promotes destruction of our 
planetary ecosystem on which all life depends must be resisted by people 
of conscience. Life—Liberty—Pursuit of Happiness: we declared our 
independence to enjoy these inalienable rights. Certainly my freedom not 
to kill and my happiness in nonviolence are abrogated by coercive (including 
penalty of imprisonment) taxation to finance constant preparation for war, 
marketing of war and implements of war, waging war and the research- 
development-construction of ever more efficient means to kill more and 
more people in less and less time. Government behind closed doors and 
concealed in classified documents: how can this be said to be with the 
consent of the governed? Not only war, but all forms of secrecy, lies and 
compulsion inherent in the powers of State are a violation of humanity. 

The highest law is the Law of God, the Law of Truth. Love is God. Love 
does not kill The first commandment of Christianity is “Thou shall not 
kill.” The first morality of the Buddha is to abstain from killing. The first 
precept of the Hindu and the Jain is Ahimsa, nonviolence. Nonviolence is 
the highest morality of man. This morality is of a higher order-than any 
state authority. No State has the right to interfere with a person’s sincere 
efforts to pursue the goal of Self-realization through Ahimsa. 

I will not voluntarily abide by any law of man which violates my 
understanding of Law of Truth. Nor will I take the law of man into my own 
hands. I will disobey such laws as are repugnant to my conscience, taking 
full personal responsibility for. acts of civil disobedience and willingly 
suffering the full consequences and penalties thereunto appertaining. I 
declare that obedience to any such repugnant law imposed upon me by 
force makes of me a slave and thereby violates my basic human right to life 
and liberty. No man, constituted authority or State has the right to make 
me a slave. 

Ahimsa is not merely the absence of violence. It is an active engagement 
in compassion. Whenever we consume more than we need, we are engaging 
in violence. We are stealing from others because using resources beyond 
one’s actual needs depletes what is available to meet the need of others, 
including other species upon whose survival our own ultimately depends. 
Ahimsa means not to encroach upon the economic and ecological rights of 
others, that is, their right to life. 


Perceptions of Fact and Moral Conclusions 


Actions of the modern nation-state are based upon false or questionable 
moral premises, some of which are perceived as follows: (i) Man lives by 
greed rather than by love. (ii) Nature can be freely exploited—that we can 
destroy and squander billions of years of biological evolution along with 
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interdependent human cultures without consequence. (iii) Human 
institutions can violate the law of Moral Causation. (iv) Peace and security 
can be achieved through war. (v) Material progress is man’s greatest good, 
even at the expense of the spiritual. (vi) Denial of interdependence and 
interconnectedness of all life. (vii) Denial of man’s responsibility to the 
whole of life. (viii) Future material progress can be had by mortgaging life 
itself to present exploitation. (ix) Human welfare can be achieved by 
promoting greed. (x) The State possesses moral authority over the 
individual. (xi) That politics can be divorced from ethics. (xit) Exploitation 
of the weak by the strong is permissible. (xiii) Owners of corporations can 
be absolved of personal accountability for actions of the corporation. 
(xiv) Corporations can be granted the rights of persons, including political 
rights, and that they are bona fide participants in the political process. 
(xv) That the end justifies the means. (xvi) That the moral code n 

for harmony among individuals does not apply to the State, that is, the lie 
of the State is permissible. (xvii) That the State has the right to coerce 
individuals to support its wrong-doings, even to the level of violence 
which may exterminate millions of human beings and threaten survival of 
all life on earth. (xviii) That the State is permitted to violate the laws of 
Truth (God). (xix) It is morally acceptable for one State to exploit the people 
and ecology of another, that is, exploitation is an acceptable aim of politics. 
(xx) Econamic interests of corporations are senior to welfare of individuals. 
(od) An industrial economy is unequivocally a good thing for all humanity. 
(cdi) That corporations are the best vehicle for human economic action. 
(xodii) Ever-increasing consumption to support an ever-growing economy 
is a good thing. (xxiv) That property rights and investor rights are senior to 
human rights. (xxv) That the individual is an economic entity and not a 
moral agency. (xxvi) Propaganda rather than truth is an acceptable means 
of informing the public. (xxvii) That it is permissible to subsidize 
corporations. 

A necessary prerequisite for a nonviolent society is justice in all aspects 
of life: food, shelter, clothing, work, education, health, opportunity for self 
realization. Justice means advancing the good of everyone equally, including 
the weakest. Humanity is One and harmony must be worldwide. A proper 
rule of law requires that human rights of all be equally protected. When a 
body of law is created which tramples the rights of minorities and the 
weak, such as Bretton Woods agreements, IMF, GATT and WTO, such law 
is repugnant to the conscience and must be resisted by nonviolent means. If 
we do not find nonviolent methods to resist imperialism in all its different 
forms, including the imperialism of MNCs, the suppressed races of the 
world appear to have little hope. A prerequisite for peace is radical 
limitation of corporate power, a re-defining of the corporation as a legal 
entity, and the rejection of creating artificial needs, the fulfillment of which 
harms others. Only that economy is good which conduces to the good of 
all. 
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The modern science of political economy is false science because it 
promotes exploitation of man by man. True science is concerned with the 
welfare and destiny of all men. This is the science taught by the sages: 
Buddha, Christ, Confucious, Heraclitus, Lao Tse, Mahavir, Moses, Socrates. 
That economics is untrue which ignores or disregards moral values. An 
economics which enables the strong to exploit the weak is dismal as well as 
false. 

In 1981, fifty-three Nobel Prize winners warned us of an unprecedented 
holocaust, encompassing the horrors of mass exterminations and extending 
the frontiers of barbarism and death. In 1980, while tens of millions of 
people were on the verge of starvation, the global war machine engaging 
60 million people was squandering nearly a million dollars per minute 
towards our universal extermination. Today the level of violence is even 
higher. It is incomprehensible. 

The most fundamental of human rights is the right to life. It is morally 
wrong to support a group of states in their quest for the power to destroy 
all life. A righteous person, intent upon spiritual evolution, must resist this. 
Immoral means employed by the State or its corporate licensees result in 
doing harm and failing to achieve a good end. It is the inevitable result of 
the Law of Cause & Effect. A perceived success will be only temporary, 
while the evil will be long-lasting. The lie of the State at war can never lead 
to Truth, just as war can never lead to peace. Immoral means predict and 
determine the ends. Modern science and technology have bestowed upon 
States power beyond limits. This power is being used in a moral vacuum. 
Increasing power of the soulless state machine and its heartless corporate 
licensees, large-scale mechanization and automation, concentration of 
wealth and power all lead to disintegration of individuals, erosion of basic 
values, and deprivation of man’s right to self actualization. 

Statist corporate capitalism has failed because it lacks a moral code 
based on true human values. We live in a disintegrating culture. That 
which is best and noblest in humanity is not nourished. The corporate 
culture does not cultivate generosity, compassion, charity, morality, 
cooperation, tolerance, wisdom, self-sacrifice, service to others. It does not 
encourage gentleness and community, mutual support, and harmony. 
Miller says: “The capitalist-technocratic-statist system has become a 
monstrous destroyer of what is loving and life-affirming in the human 
soul.” 

In a traditional society, the family and community constituted the basis 
of morality. Stealing from one’s neighbour would be morally shocking. 
Now, in public institutions, all manner of corruption is expected, and 
the consequences are huge, because the corruption involves doing violence 
to entire cultures and millions of people are made to suffer. This radical 
separation of ethics from politics, foreshadowed in the long-ago writings 
of Machiavelli, appears to be a generic feature of the corporate-statist 
structure. 
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A corporation has no heart, no soul, no conscience, no morals. It is not 
a living being. It cannot feel pain, sorrow, remorse, shame, and compassion 
because it is intrinsically unable to do so. It cannot laugh or cry, enjoy the 
world, or suffer with it. Most of all, it cannot love. This is because it is a 
legal fiction, its “body” is a judicial construct. It is a process, a machine 
designed for one purpose: to generate maximum revenue at least cost. It is 
not connected to earth or its creatures, to pleasures, and responsibilities 
that derive from being human made of earth. When it hurts people or 
destroys ecology, it feels nothing. It 1s incapable of feeling. Yet, under law, 
it is deemed a “natural person” with all the legal and political rights of a 
person except for actual voting. This is why corporations are so dangerous: 
they act in human affairs without feeling and with wholly selfish motives. 
And they have become very powerful, in some cases more powerful than 
the host government of which they are a parasite. 

Not only does the corporation have the rights of a citizen (such as free 
speech, right to sue for slander, libel, injury), but it has been granted special 
protection over property rights. Rate of return on investment has been 
declared a “property” immune to interference by citizens or their elected 
representatives. Under U.S. law they are also granted “eminent domain,” 
pursuant to which jury trials were eliminated for determining whether 
corporate practices cause harm or injury, and if so, the assessment of 
damages. 

The fatal moral flaw which makes these corporations so dangerous to 
the social body upon which they feed like a cancer is a legal design error. 
Their owners, the shareholders, are protected by law from legal and 
personal liability for corporate harm to humanity or damage to ecology. It 
is an attempt by men to create a shield that protects them from consequences 
of their actions. It is an attempt to violate the Law of Cause & Effect, the law 
of moral causation. There is no personal accountability of the owners to 
society. The corporation has no social responsibility, yet it has legal and 
political rights by legislative construct. It is a dangerous entity, pursuing 
only its “genetic” programme to generate profit without concern for long 
term consequences to humanity. Can you imagine the outrage that would 
land on the heads of individuals had they committed some of the crimes of 
corporations which are so commonplace in the news as to have become 
routine? 

“The special status of corporations has placed them in a position to 
control vast economic power by which they may dominate not only the 
economy but also the very heart of our democracy, the electoral process.” 

“The liberty of democracy is not safe if people tolerate the growth of 
private power to a point where it becomes stronger than the state it itself. 
That,in essence, is fascism—ownership of government by an individual, a 
group, or any controlling private power.” (Franklin D. Roosevelt). President 
Abraham Lincoln opined: “I see a crisis approaching that unnerves me and 
causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result of the war, 
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corporations have been enthroned—an era of corruption in high places 
will follow and the money power of the country will endeavour to prolong 
its reign by working on the prejudices of the people until wealth is 
aggregated in a few hands—and the republic is destroyed.” 

The 500 largest corporations in the world now control 25 % of the entire 
world economic output. The largest 300 corporations own 25% of the 
world’s productive assets. The 50 largest commercial banks and diversified 
financial companies control nearly 60% of all global capital. 

According to Paul Hellyer, Deputy Prime Minister of Canada, 
“globalization is not about trade. It is about power and control. It is 
reshaping the world into one without borders ruled by a dictatorship of the 
world’s most powerful central banks, commercial banks and multinational 
companies.” 

The prime role of government has been usurped by corporations in 
order to provide a secure legal environment for profitable transnational 
investment and competition, that is, security for capital, property, and 
investors but not for ordinary citizens. The erroneous premise of this role 
for government is that property rights are senior to human rights, and that 
the earth and its biological life can be owned and exploited rather than 
shared and nurtured. 

No taxation without Representation: this issue of social justice was at 
the core of the American Revolution. Beginning with the Bretton Woods 
international agreements in 1944, followed by the Trilateral Commission of 
David Rockefeller and other efforts organized by elite power-brokers, 
control of representative government has been systematically transferred 
from the people to corporations. As shown in the preceding paragraphs, it 
is not possible for corporations to have an unbiased interest in the public 
welfare. Documented instances of corporate abuse of the public and the 
environment are too numerous to list. Campaign contributions and the 
lobbying arms of huge businesses control elections, legislation and public 
policy. Powerful men hold—in a “revolving door” rotation—high public 
office and directorships of MNCs which are members of the military- 
industrial-government complex, an unholy and incestuous relationship of 
regulator and regulated. Reality on the ground is that our “democratic 
government” and both of its major political parties are controlled by 
corporations, not citizens. It is a false moral premise that in a democracy 
these entities should have political rights and political voice. It is not 
possible for corporations to represent the will of the people. Thus we the 
people are de-facto taxed without representation. We have no effective 
voice in a government controlled by corporations. 

Now, through the International Monetary Fund (IMF), World Bank, 
General Agreement on Trade & Tariffs (GATT), and the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) at policy level, coordinated through the unholy 
marriage of governments, central banks and MNCs (multinational 
corporations) at the operational level, sovereignty of politically constituted 
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governments has been usurped by MNCs. The WTO has created an 
“economic Constitution” of the world. Economic exchange is at the core of 
human action and affects every aspect of life: environment, education, 
health, labour and political rights, and war. The scale of corporate activity 
has become so large that it affects the most fundamental right: the right to 
life itself. Millions of the world’s poorest people are deprived of adequate 
livelihood and health by corporate actions which destroy their ecology and 
local economies. Like constitutions, trade agreements set forth rights of 
their constituents. But these “constitutions” have been negotiated behind 
closed doors with input only from corporations. Under WTO, only 
corporations are the beneficiaries of the rights it creates. The interests of 
others in society are nowhere to be found. 

An international agency of corporate constituents has the power to 
veto parliamentary decisions made by sovereign governments wherever 
these decisions are ruled “trade restrictive.” At risk are environmental 
protection, labour and health law, consumer protection law, control of 
foreign exchange and massive flows of speculative capital which can so 
disrupt local economies as to cause the recent Asian economic crisis which 
did untold damage to the lives of millions of poor people. The agency’s 
proceedings are closed: trade unions, consumer, health and environmental 
groups are barred. Details ofrulings are not published. Members of decision- 
making bodies are not disclosed to the public. Everything is anonymous 
and there is no public accountability. 

These MNCs, which have substantial control over legislation as well as 
executive branch policy, are hugely subsidized directly and indirectly (that 
is, global transport and communications infrastructure, R&D, agriculture) 
with public funds generated through taxation of individuals. Yet they meet 
in secret, operate clandestinely, and are not accountable to the public. This 
is truly abusive taxation without representation. Having gained control of 
political parties and the electoral process, corporations have usurped the 
government of the people and have created a tyranny. We the people have 
no effective voice, yet we subsidize these entities with our taxes. 

There are other issues with respect to taxation without representation. 
In 1776 the tyrant was the British King. Today it is an institutionalized 
structural tyranny of rule by corporations masquerading as democracy. The 
people vote each 2 to 4 years for, usually (if you ask them), the lesser of two 
evils both of whom were put in place by corporate money. It is a sham 
democracy. Corporations are the real power—they form a “capitalist junta,” 
a collective dictatorship. The “nominees” that we elect are not only beholden 
to the corporations which finance and control the outcome, but sometimes 
they are shareholders of the same corporations which will come under 
their regulatory and policy purview. It is incestuous. 

Foreign policy is made by people who own banks and corporations 
which profit from preparing for war, marketing the war machine, and 
waging war. To find the roots of war, follow the money. War may be 
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couched in terms of freedom, democracy, justice, religion, but if you follow 
the money, it leads to powerful decision-makers whose constituents in 
banking and industry profit from war or the exploitation which leads to 
war. Wars are fought with money borrowed from the public, the 
employment of which enriches bankers and owners of the military-industrial 
complex. Only a morally flawed structure permits these owners to influence 
war decisions. 

The recent Afghan situation is one example of many. In India it is 
widely known that Big Oil, the USG and Pakistan coordinated early support 
of Taliban in order to secure access for Big Oil to the fields of Central Asia. 
Subsequently they destroyed their creation. Now they will rebuild 
Afghanistan without having lost sight of the original objective: access to oil 
of Central Asia. It has been reported in the press that families of high US 
officials own shares in, among others, Halliburton, Unocal and Carlyle (oil 
and defence), companies which stand to profit from operations related to 
the war. No personal allegations are intended herein. Ihold malice towards 
none. The point is that a political structure which permits State decision- 
makers to benefit financially from activities of the State over which they 
have influence is morally wrong. The set-up is such that MNCs benefit 
from war while it is being marketed and waged and again profit from post- 
war reconstruction. It is like a meat grinder with human beings the raw 
feed. 

Killing is never justified, but certainly its lowest threshold is self- 
defence. There can be no justification for killing in the name of some 
“national interest,” invariably an economic interest determined by power 
brokers and not ordinary citizens. No villager is justified in murdering 
members of another village for their corn. How can USG be justified in 
murdering for oil? The sheer size and worldwide pervasive presence of the 
U.S. military establishment, emplaced to protect corporate interests, is 
attestation to an incomprehensible level of violence. This worldwide 
projection of power is used to facilitate and expedite economic and ecological 
exploitation of weaker and poorer people. On the basis of what wisdom 
has the USG determined that its wasteful, destructive, death-dealing culture 
is superior to others? True rationality must involve both freedom and 
foresight. The rationale of unbridled capitalist economics is unable to 
foresee and calculate future costs in terms of human displacement and 
disenfranchisement with ensuring class hatred and violence. What gives 
the US the moral authority to impose this way of life upon others together 
with the right to defend it at any cost—including nuclear holocaust— 
against the feeble efforts of hapless millions to secure mere survival? 
Through economic might and leverage we exploit wherever possible. 
When economic power is insufficient to the purpose, we use armed might. 

What was the moral basis for USG’s destruction of millions of lives in 
Vietnam? Under whose code of ethics did USG rain napalm bombs on non- 
combatant Cambodia, incinerating thatched hut villages along with women 
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and children, resulting in the destabilization that subsequently spawned 
the “killing fields?” Whose killing fields are they, really? The list of 
incomprehensible atrocities could fill a book. It turns the stomach. The 
human mind has become so brutalized by all-pervasive violence (often 
gratuitous as “entertainment” viewed by small children) that we seem to 
have become de-sensitized to the point of having lost all sense of moral 
outrage. We are morally passive in the face of atrocity. The moral scale of 
society has shrunk to the point that wanton waste of life and destructiveness 
is “normal” 

Tax dollars not only finance directly the military machine, but also 
through direct and indirect subsidy the life-destroying operations of MNCs. 
The huge infrastructures of transportation-electric power-communications- 
media-global trade-R&D for chemicals, pesticides, agriculture, biotech are 
publicly financed. Taxes are subsidizing corporations which stand accused 
in the judicial system of criminal activities, child abuse, and crimes against 
humanity (Tobacco and Big Oil). Taxes subsidize alliances between Big Oil 
and brutal military regimes in Africa and Burma. In the 1960s, the USG 
organized a military overthrow of Brazilian President Jose Goulart. He had 
instituted capital and land reforms to take back control from MNCs of 
Brazil’s natural resources and had defied the IMF. An alliance of the CIA 
with US investors and Brazil’s landowning elite organized a coup and 
installed a military junta which overturned Goulart’s reforms. 

A military infrastructure is needed to keep the structure of globalization 
in place and to guarantee access to natural resources on which the model 
depends. The hidden hand of the market will never work without a hidden 
fist. McDonald’s cannot flourish without McDonnel Douglas to build the 
Stealth Bomber. The hidden fist that keeps the world safe for Silicon 
Valley’s technologies is the US Army,,Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps. 
Keeping the world “safe” for global corporations does not come cheap: just 
ensuring the steady supply of oil is costing US taxpayers $57 billion 
annually. For the targets of military power worldwide, obviously the costs 
of globalization are much higher.” Taxes subsidize increasing international 
trade which means increasing pollution and destruction. Corporations 
control the political system which grants these subsidies: they are the 
driving force behind both the nation-state and globalization. Tax dollars 
finance crimes against life and the same entities which commit the crimes 
have control of the political system. It is tyranny. 

In summary, our planetary ecosystem is being shredded by the violence 
of greed to fulfil artificial needs, its species genetically engineered, poisoned 
and displaced, a majority of the world’s peoples (the gentlest ones) 
impoverished, disenfranchised, displaced. Society is devolving into violence 
and debauchery. Life is being destroyed on all fronts: commercial, military, 
political, and social. Nowhere is there silence. The key is dirty, the waters 
poisoned. This vast interconnected killing machine is being financed with 
tax dollars paid by people who have no effective voice. We have become 
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slaves to an inhuman machine of corporate components—heartless, as 
Gandhi said, soulless, conscienceless, yet by legal construct “natural 
persons” with political rights. We the people created this monster. We the 
people can peacefully, nonviolently, reprogramme it. 


The Decision to Resist 


Gathering of Elders, Pasquah, Canada: Indigenous spiritual leaders had 
come from around the world. The Cree Elder had asked my profession. 
Upon my response, he said: “You are like a bank robber. First your people 
took our animals, then they took our fish, then they took our trees. Then 
they began breaking even the rocks of Earth herself and taking them. You 
pushed us from our homelands onto the reserves. Now you are going to 
flood even the little that is left to us so that your hydro power project will 
keep the houses of your big city people cool in summer. You people are like 
termites eating their own house. What will you do when there is no home 
left for anyone?” 

Chihuahua City (CUU), Mexico, Environmental Conference: The World 
Bank was financing a project to log the last of old growth forest in Sierra 
Occidental where the Tarahumara Indians are struggling to survive. The 
timber is to feed a paper pulp mill. Before an audience of scientists, 
bureaucrats, environmentalists, and trade officials assembled in University 
of Chihuahua auditorium stands a Tarahumara Elder. In his hand is a 
cheap magazine, a transmission of filth. Gazing calmly at the bankers and 
industrialists, the Tarahumara speaks softly. Holding up the trash magazine, 
he says: “You are cutting the last of our trees to turn them into this. The 
forest is the life of my people. When you have cut the trees, we will die, and 
you will read this.” A few miles from the auditorium, Tarahumara women 
and children are living in burrows dug into mounds of garbage at the city 
dump. At a small village in the Sierra, a Tarahumara elder had said: “J tell 
my youngmen not to fight. I tell them we must be patient, we must wait. 
The white man will destroy himself.” 

I had piloted my personal aircraft to CUU to provide volunteer flight 
service for a conservation organization. The mission was to fly opinion- 
makers for a direct look at logging devastation. But now I knew for sure 
that my whole lifestyle made me part of the problem. If I sincerely wished 
to become part of the solution, I must entrely change my way of life. 

Man does not lose his freedom except through his own ignorance. The 
primary ignorance at play in a corporate-statist society is ignorance of the 
Law of Cause & Effect, the Law of Moral Causation, and at a deeper level 
the Truth of Dependent Origination. Freedom and slavery are mental 
states. First say to ourselves we shall no longer accept the role of slave. 
Then be willing to act and suffer the consequences. There is no high destiny 
without self-denial. 

Law of Ahimsa (Law of Love): Nonviolence is the law of the human 
race and is infinitely greater than and superior to brute force. It requires a 
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living faith and commitment to Truth, which is Love (or God if you prefer). 
It is inconsistent with modern imperialism which is based on force for its 
defence. It protects one’s self-respect but not his property. Nonviolence can 
be practised by all if they have a living faith in Truth and therefore equal 
love for all mankind. Moral activity on behalf of others is self-realization 
because humanity is One. “In order to see face to face the universal and all- 
penetrating Truth, we must be able to love even the least of creatures as we 
love ourselves. The man who attempts this cannot be indifferent to anything 
in life. Ahimsa overrides all other forces—it is the only true force in life. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and all else shall be added unto 
you.” The Kingdom of Heaven is Ahimsa,” Gandhi said. It requires 
renunciation of violence in the heart with consequent conscious exercise of 
the power of Ahimsa generated by the renunciation. 

The pre-eminence of these principles is made known to me through my 
personal moral conscience, reason, and life experience. These Laws have 
been expounded by the great sages of humanity, not notable in my studies 
of the Buddha, Christ, Lao Tse, and Mahavir. In modern times they have 
been exemplified by Gandhi, Leo Tolstoy, John Ruskin, and Henry David 
Thoreau. I have drawn on the inspiration of these and others to organize 
my thoughts into a plan of action. 

Principal axioms of theory and practice of nonviolent resistance: Evil is 
parasitic on good, inhumanity on humanity. No man is entirely devoid of 
humanity. Suffering, accepted in the spirit of nonviolent witness to truth, 
can restore to a person his lost humanity. All exploitation is based upon 
cooperation, willing or forced, of the exploited. Non-cooperation and 
fearlessness go together. The nonviolent resister fights with his power of 
suffering, arouses his opponent’s power of sympathy and so restores him 
to his humanity while restoring to himself justice denied. Nonviolent 
struggle properly conducted, even if it fails, leaves behind no trail of 
bitterness. Passive resistance is a method of securing rights by personal 
suffering. It is the reverse of resistance by arms. It involves sacrifice of the 
self. Sacrifice of the self is superior to sacrifice of others. Civil disobedience 
serves all, including the tyrant, by teaching him his error. Evil can only be 
sustained by violence, therefore withdrawal of support for evil requires 
complete abstention from violence. Nonviolence requires voluntary 
submission to the penalty of non-cooperation with evil. The government 
itself does not expect our full cooperation. It does not say: “You must do 
this.” It says: “If you do not do this, we will punish you.” Sincerity of a 
moral position requires willingness to accept the costs necessary to see the 
principles realized. When it violates his moral conscience, no person will 
submit to the evil of another or group of others except under coercion. The 
means pre-exist in, predict and determine the end. It is impossible for 
violent means to achieve moral ends. 

Justification for Civil Disobedience: When the injustice is great and 
morally unendurable. When it is of a nature that can be resolved by non- 
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cooperation. When the offence is real to the best of one’s knowledge and 
belief. When administrative recourse is not reasonably available or after 
thorough examination is deemed to be ineffective. The goal must accord 
with natural right. The resister must not hate his opponent. The goal must 
conduce to the good of all. 

Certain prerequisites for Civil Disobedience: The following are required 
in order to earn the moral authority to make a distinction between moral 
and immoral law. One must have obeyed consistently the law of his 
country. He must have served society. Must have embarked upon the work 
of self-purification and be adhering to the five basic moral precepts. Must 
have met his family obligations and made arrangements for them to be 
covered in his absence. Must be prepared for self-sacrifice, discomfort, 
possibly hardship. One cannot disobey the law while continuing to live 
under its protection and with its comforts which are financed by the other 
citizens who are obeying it. One must strive for harmony of thought-word- 
deed. To think one thing, say another, and do a third is a lie. One must be 
prepared to embark upon a programme of constructive service to humanity 
along with self-sacrifice. 

Having, tried hard to understand the Law of Ahimsa, to meet its 
prerequisites in my personal life, to prepare myself for self-purification 
and a life of sacrifice and to embark upon a programme of constructive 
humanitarian service, I committed myself to a personal solo programme of 
civil disobedience. I hereby declare that I have deliberately disobeyed the 
tax regulations of my country (but perhaps not the underlying Constitution 
and Law). I make distinction between regulation, law, and Constitution 
because I believe them to be inconsistent and because law and regulation 
are so complex and permeated with obfuscation as to be incomprehensible 
to me. The regulations as promulgated in IRS publications seem clear on 
one point: if a person fails to file and pay taxes due, he is subject to civil and 
criminal penalties. I hereby serve notice upon authorities of the USG that I 
have deliberately failed to file tax returns as an act of conscious civil 
disobedience. I also declare that no taxes are due, as will be set forth in the 
following. 

I admit that I have often been unable to act according to the highest 
moral law, which rules thought as well as word and deed. This does not 
invalidate the law—it demonstrates the practical difficulties. Geometry is 
not less true because I may not be able to draw a straight line. I can only 
take one step at a time. The point of beginning is my capability for 
nonviolence now, to be improved one day at a time. The point of departure 
for moral practice is prevailing morality, which must be changed, one 
action at a time towards the goal. 


My Personal Programme of Civil Disobedience 


As I slowly progressed in self-purification and spiritual growth through 
meditation practice as taught by the Buddha, the inner moral conflict and 
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despair arising from the knowledge that my labour—through the income 
tax—was being used to kill innocent civilians, women, and children, at 
many places around the world became unbearable. It became imperative 
to act in order to save myself from internal disintegration. At first I reacted 
out of anger and despair at the desecration which was being financed by 
my labour. As my meditation practice deepened, it became clear that anger 
was only hurting me and doing nothing to cure the human ignorance 
which is the root cause of evil Gradually I desisted from putting more fuel 
on the fire of anger. Anger attenuated and was replaced with first forgiveness 
and then compassion for those people caught in the great MNC killing 
machine. The call to action metamorphosed into anguished love with 
malice towards none. Now, my actions are designed with such mindfulness 
as I can muster to rotate anger at a system gone mad with the violence of its 
greed into compassion for evil-doers, while dissociating myself from them 
and from the system. I am doing my best to walk the path pointed by 
Buddha and Gandhi: self-purification through meditation, renunciation of 
worldly pleasures and comforts, combined with a constructive programme 
of humanitarian service. 

I undertooka moral inventory of my deeds in relation tomy government. 
I served my country across a span of 30 years in a range of voluntary 
humanitarian and public service. My work received awards and recognition 
from all levels of citizenship, including local community organizations, a 
State governor, Secretary of the US Cabinet and the President. As an 
entrepreneur, I founded companies that created hundreds of jobs and 
financed a lot of kids through school, paid a lot of taxes. I founded non- 
profit charitable organizations, co-created a new Montesssori school, an 
adult learning center and indigenous social programmes. I did significant 
work in the largest native American land settlement in history. I obeyed the 
laws of my country. To this extent I had earned the moral authority to make 
my decision. 

I examined the possibilities of actual, practical, timely administrative 
recourse in terms of an individual obtaining permission to cease filing and 
paying income taxes on the basis of conscience. It is my natural right to act 
as an individual and not be required to be a member of an “authorized” 
organization. No organization has moral sovereignty over my conscience. 
I have had long personal experience with government at all levels and with 
the judiciary. They are not bona fide repositories of high moral wisdom. 
The closer the approach to inner circles of power, the more pervasive are 
corruption and the lie. I and my companies had been through tax audit 
with 100% clean marks—no adjustments. Some of my acquaintances were 
not so lucky. Iam well-informed of the abuse of citizens through tax audits. 
The invasive procedures of auditors into personal affairs of citizens are an 
unwarranted violation of the Bill of Rights. The power to tax is the power to 
destroy. The lives of many many citizens have been destroyed by IRS 
abuses. Thee methods keep the public intimidated. Those who request to 
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keep back the “war tax” portion of their payment on the basis of religion 
are flagged for special treatment and subjected to harassment. It is vicious. 
I studied these matters for long. Based upon my observations and common- 
sense, it is clear that a citizen acting as an individual has no chance against 
the government in matters of conscientious objection to the income tax 
(I note that the destructive activities of the military-industrial-MNC 
complexes are so systematically embedded that withholding the “war 
portion” of a tax is ineffective. It would be like trying to distinguish blood 
corpuscles which serve the liver from those that serve the lung). The State 
has framed the rules. I cannot prevail in a petition brought within the 
bounds of the self-same rules which my conscience requires me to disobey. 
I can only act as guided by my conscience in response to my perception of 
events and my understanding of a civil human society. My choice as a 
moral being was to take the path of civil disobedience. These words are not 
by way of defence, but simply a description so that rational people may 
have a basis for understanding my actions. I am a simple human being 
trying to live my ideals. If I run afoul of the State, let it do with me as it 
wishes. 

It is incomprehensible that any government has a moral right to force a 
person to kill, or through taxation to finance killing and even mass 
extermination of innocent human beings. How can I support war crimes, 
human rights violations, crimes against humanity? During the past 50 
years the USG has built an inhuman machinery of escalating violence that 
threatens all life with extinction. The government, having no moral right to 
require my participation, must rely on brute force to coerce my payment of 
taxes. Certainly this meets the test of “a great and unendurable tyranny.” If 
I submit to this, I become a slave. I cannot obey the law without violating 
my conscience and my loyalty to the human race. My choice was to 
participate as an automation in the organized, systematic destruction of 
life or to withdraw from participation in the corporate-controlled society. 
The only safe and honorable course for me to keep my self-respect was to 
disobey and willingly face the penalties. 

Having made the decision to cease filing and paying income tax, I 
undertook a radical reorganization of my life. I would have to emigrate, to 
become a “tax exile.” It would not be right to benefit from the facilities and 
protection of my country while not paying my share. Reorganization had 
to be in gradual steps because of obligations to children. Only when the 
youngest reached majority could I make the final move. Withdrawing from 
my businesses, I began devoting myself to a wide range of humanitarian 
service without pay. I ceased generating income and lived on savings. 
Personal property of every description was sold to the point of a simple 
lifestyle. Stocks and securities were sold at substantial losses. Corporate 
and partnership businesses were divested at large losses. Proceeds were 
placed in non-interest-bearing accounts so as to generate no income (deposits 
at interest are indiscriminately loaned to government and business involved 
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in destruction of life, hence interest “earnings” are the wages of death). 
Losses on asset sales generated a large Net Operating Loss Carry Forward. 
The needs of my simple lifestyle could be met out of savings on which taxes 
had already been paid. 

No income tax would be due for remainder of my life. As a tax 
protestor I cannot in good conscience make a claim for Socal Security 
retirement benefits. The funds I paid to Social Security over a period of 
more than 40 years are lost to me. It is part of the price of freedom. 

When my youngest child reached majority, I moved to India. I ceased 
filing tax returns. Demands by mail notwithstanding, I believe that filing is 
not required if the taxpayer has no income. In my circumstances, the 
demands for information are an unwarranted violence upon my person, 
my privacy, my right to personal security and to be left alone to pursue my 
peaceful life. I will not respond. I declare myself to be a free man, no longer 
a slave to the great MNC-government killing machine. 

The path of civil disobedience marked out by Gandhi requires self- 
sacrifice, self purification, and a constructive humanitarian programme to 
run alongside the action of non-cooperation with evil. Here in an Indian 
village I rent two rooms of stone and mud, take two meals per day of rice- 
lentils-chapatt, bathe with a bucket of hand-carried cold water and use the 
same open field toilet as my Indian hosts. My basic cost of living is about Rs 
2000 per month (less than $50). I maintain a serious practice of Buddhist 
meditation, practise eight precepts (includes complete celibacy) to the 
extent possible and fast for one day each week. I have helped build two 
meditation retreat centres and am working towards a third. I tutor English, 
do voluntary service at meditation centres, help build village schools, 
establish libraries, sponsor education of refugee children and a tuberculosis 
programme, and assist in agricultural and reforestation work. I work to 
contribute to the pool of quietitude and peace in human consciousness, to 
balm the brutality of Western imperialism, to save our ecosystem from 
destruction. I organize my life around the ultimate goal of self-realization, 
the birthright of every human being. 

My decision to undertake civil disobedience through emigration and 
self-imposed exile has entailed some hardship and risk. My wife refused to 
live in India and found long periods of separation to be unacceptable. She 
divorced me. The life of an aging foreigner alone and homeless in India is 
not easy. It is painful to be separated from family, friends, and homeland. 
There are problems with safe water, food, health, sanitation, and personal 
security. The cold of snowy winter in unheated rooms is penetrating. 
Support arrangements are unstable and keep on dissolving. Obstacles of 
language and culture are daunting. It is a 2-3 day journey by jeep, bus, and 
train to the nearest bona fide medical doctor. Hospitals of which I have 
personal knowledge are filthy and septic. Disease is prevalent, civil 
disturbances are rampant, and war is an ever-present threat. Everywhere I 

witness poverty, misery, and suffering. 
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High above a mountain village in the Himalaya, on the way towards a 
place where I hope to build a meditation hut, I stop to rest at an alpine 
meadow. A breath-taking vista of the Grand Himalaya Range stretches for 
200 miles. An eagle soars on afternoon thermals as towering thunderheads 
rise into a Cerulean sky. 

May remembrance of untrammeled wilderness and a vibrant web of 
natural life does not vanish from the mind of man. May beauty and the 
Mystery unlock the latent urge to inquire within “Who am I? From where 
have I come? Where am I going? How may I understand, penetrate the 
cause of birth, old age, decay and death? How shall I live?” 

Against this awesome grandeur, one witnesses human wretchedness 
and realizes the depth of his moral responsibility—a Universal 
Responsibility towards all beings. My every action affects directly or 
indirectly the welfare of my fellowmen. The first morality and the first 
service to others are the same: do no harm. 

May I learn from these mountain villagers fewness of wishes and 
generosity. May I learn to simplify and to use least possible in order that 
others may live. May I learn to nourish the life-support system of our 
shared earth. Whatever I have accumulated during my earthly sojourn will 
remain here upon my demise, so let me learn to share it. Only qualities of 
heart and mind will accompany me to the next world, there to determine 
my destiny. 

Answering to the war drum becomes unthinkable. The pole star of 
peace beckons to quiet walks in the woods, or to comforting a child, or 
communing with a cow (so calm, gentle and nourishing, a cow). Communing 
with a cow reminds me of my identity with all that lives. 

In a world gone mad with the violence of its greed, a way must be 
made to the peace and compassion by which alone humanity may survive. 
Love alone transfigures hatred. Ahimsa, nonviolence, is the working force 
of love. 

May the generosity, helpfulness, patience, and forbearance of these 
mountain villagers inspire all who come here to renew their connection 
with others and with Nature. May these villagers and all their visitors be 
successful. May they all experience real happiness, real peace, and real 
harmony. 

Einstein said: “Humanity’s problems cannot be solved at the same 
level of thinking that created them.” Tolstoy wrote: “Love is what men live 
by,” and Gandhi believed: “In the midst of death, life persists. In midst of 
untruth, truth persists. In the midst of darkness, light persists. Hence God 
is life, truth, love. There is underlying all change a living power that is 
changeless, holds all together, creates, dissolves, recreates. This informing 
power or spirit is God.” 

It is to this Truth that is God, nonviolence, and morality that man owes 
his first allegiance. 
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Impersonal Wealth and Spiritual 
Regeneration of Social Capital 


Ananta Kumar Giri 


The Problem 


Tre SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY of business has been primarily thought 
of in terms of monetary support given by business people and the affluent 
to the needy people directly or to various charitable organizations which 
work for the poor. The affluent and the leaders of business usually write a 
cheque for the cause which they consider worthwhile and for them this 
writing of a cheque is an adequate demonstration of their commitment and 
enough for the amelioration of suffering and eradication of poverty. When 
after al! the money dumped in this way into various welfare activities, 
nothing much difference takes plates in the lives of the poor, the affluent 
benefactors develop a disdain towards the poor holding them responsible 
for their present predicament. They become anti-poor and anti-welfare as 
is the case with the advanced industrial societies in Europe and North 
America—an attitude and social condition which has become globalized in 
the last two decades. This is also leading to the erection of walls of 
exclusion between the rich and the poor. In this context, there is an urgent 
need to create relationship of trust between the affluent and the poor and to 
realize that the root of the problem has been proceeding with just giving 
money to the poor or writing a cheque as a mode of embodiment of one’s 
social responsibility. If the affluent and the business leaders were part of 
activities in which they had shared time and labour with the poor, then 
they would have been able to establish embodied relationship and solidarity 
with the poor and some concrete steps could have been taken to overcome 
the distance between the rich and the poor. But this has not happened 
either in the realm of the welfare state or with civil society. Both the state 
institutions and civil society organizations have proceeded with giving 
and collecting money as a primary mode of demonstrating their commitment 
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and they have not created a collective and generative grounds where the 
poor and the rich can take part in activities such as building houses, 
constructing roads, digging ponds, cultivating orchards, and various other 
productive activities which create common goods. Such embodied sharing 
of time and labour could also have replenished the declining social capital 
in these societies and generated new social capital. 

In this context, there is a need to think of new modes of embodiment of 
responsibility on the part of the affluent and the poor. In this new mode of 
engagement, responsibility is characterized by mutual responsibility and 
self-responsibility. Both the affluent and the poor are responsible to each 
other for their self-enrichment, overcoming of life-incapacitating obstacles, 
amelioration of suffering, realization of happiness, and the creation of a 
good society. Anthony Giddens provides us such a mode of engagement in 
his agenda of “positive welfare” in which welfare would be directed to 
fostering the autotelic self. The autotelic self is one with an inner confidence 
which comes from self-respect and one where a sense of ontological security, 
originating in basic trust, allows for the positive appreciation of social 
difference. It refers to a person able to translate potential threats into 
rewarding challenges, someone who is able to turn entropy into a consistent 
flow of experience.”! . 

Positive welfare is not confined to improving the life of the poor or the 
underprivileged alone; it also considers its task to create opportunities for 
self-enrichment for the affluent as well. Instead of being obsessed with 
distributive equality between the rich and the poor, now there is a need to 
strive for generative equality between them, an equality which emerges 
out of mutual collaboration between the affluent and the poor in buildin 
collective foundations of a good life and in overcoming “collective bads.” 
Equalization here is primarily understood in terms of equalization of a 
quest for a meaningful life and relationship. But for participating in this 
mutual collaboration, the participants have to overcome their superiority 
and inferiority complex, and have to develop a new relationship to wealth. 
If the rich do not learn to relate to their wealth in an impersonal and non- 
possessive way and utilize it as a trust for the common good, then their 
ability to participate in this desired mutual collaboration would be limited. 
But schemes of generative well-being and equality in Giddens’ scheme of 
things donot have any scheme for generating an attitude of and relatonship 
of non-possession vis-i-vis use of wealth among the participants. We find 
such a striving in the socio-spiritual movement of Swadhyaya in 
contemporary India. A distinctive aspect of the vision and experiments of 
Swadhyaya is generation of impersonal wealth or apourasheya laxmi in the 
many socio-economic experiments or prayogas in which the rich and the 
poor work together with the devotional sharing of time and labour and the 
wealth which arises out of such projects belongs to none but God. The 
generation of impersonal wealth enables the participants to use and relate 
to wealth in a non-possessive and non-proprietary way and one of the 
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primary objectives of this research project is to bring this vision and 
experiment of impersonal wealth into dialogue with contemporary schemes 


of reconstruction such as Giddens’ positive welfare and Putnam’s trust and 
social capital. 


Swadhyaya 

Swadhyaya is a socio-spiritual initiative in self-development and social 
transformation in contemporary India which is active in many villages in 
the state of Gujarat and Maharashtra and in the last twenty years has 
spread to other parts of India as well as also to other countries in Europe 
and North America, Africa, and the Middle East. In Swadhyaya—both the 
rich and the poor are encouraged to participate in a set of activities which 
is meant to bring “man closer to man.“ Overcoming of distance is considered, 
the most time, a sharing which creates divine relationship among them. 
Bhaktipheri is the foundational prayoga or experiment of Swaadhyaya where 
the participants are encouraged to go to other villages with their “time, 
ticket, and tiffin” and spend time ranging from one to three days. 

In Swaadhyaya, the bhaktipheris have not degenerated into picnics, nor 
have they been confined to burden-relieving tours because of their spiritual 
foundation. Continued meetings between those who have knowledge and 
wealth and those who do not have become the starting-point of a critical 
reflection on the existing life and building collective foundations of welfare 
and well-being. This begins with a series of experiments to generate wealth 
in the community in order to provide support to the needy. Among the 
farmers, this initiative is called Yogeswara Krishi or Lord’s farming. The 
Swadhayayees of a village take a piece of land on lease and cultivate it. 
They cultivate it thorough their own labour. But their conception of labour 
is a more enriched one than that of voluntarism as there still continues to be 
a lot of paternalism in the theory and practice of voluntary labour. 
Swadhyayees consider their work in community farming as an instance of 
shramabhakti, devotion of labour. They consider their work as worship and 
themselves not as volunteers but as pujaris, as worshippers. Whatever is 
the produce from collective farming is considered as apoureshaya laxmi or 
impersonal wealth by the Swadhyayees. Portion of this wealth stays at the 
village level for providing support to the needy, the remainder goes to a 
higher level of coordination to create a safety net for the needy with a much 
broader canvas. Similar is also the case in case of the community-fishing 
boat among the fishermen which is called matsyagandha. This is manned by 
the shrama bhakt of the fishermen in the community. 

Swaadhyaya applies a similar approach to creating institutions of 
collective well-being in case of different communities. Among the diamond 
cutters it has an experiment called Hira Mandir or the temple of Diamond 
which works through the same principle of generating impersonal wealth 
through shramabhakti. Among the businessmen it has an experiment called 
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Parivara Stores. The doctors of a locality come together and run a hospital 
through the same principle of bhakti. 

While the above are community or group specific programmes, there 
are also many programmes which bring different communities together. 
One is the brukhamandir prayoga or the experiment of the tree temple. In 
the tree temple, people from surrounding villages and towns, from different 
social and professional backgrounds—farmers, fishermen, and doctors— 
come and take care of the community garden. They worship plants and 
trees in this garden as gods. Sri Darshana is another experiment in agriculture 
which works at a supra-village level where villagers from surrounding 
twenty or more villages come and work together. All these experiments 
provide Swadhyayees opportunities to work selflessly for the generation 
of impersonal wealth and the creation of the common good. Swaadhyaya 
argues that as individuals work on their own firms and professions and 
generate profit for themselves, there must be also such platforms of creativity 
for the common good. 

For its welfare activities, Swaadhyaya does not accept either any grant 
from the State or any donation from the rich. Shramabhakti or devotional 
labour, where time and labour are not sold through the media of money 
and market, is the source of impersonal wealth here.4 The vision and 
generation of impersonal wealth has a spiritual foundation in Swaadhyaya. 
God is a partner in one’s time and labour. Hence the wealth generated does 
not solely belong to the actor, God has a share in this wealth too. This share 
of God must be taken out for doing God’s work which means working for 
creating better conditions of material and spiritual life for God’s children. 
Swaadhyaya believes in the dictum of Manu Samhita, namely that when 
one is 18, one should keep 8th part of one’s income for one’s use and one 
part ought to be taken out as God’s share for deployment in God’s work 
and when one is 81, 8th part of one’s income must be utilized for God’s 
work, and one part for one’s own use. Pandurang Shastri Athavale, the 
leader of Swaadhyaya, has a commentary on Sri Suktam, a series of prayers 
offered to Goddess Laxmi, the Goddess of Wealth, in which he develops a 
spiritual approach to wealth. This spiritual approach to wealth, where one 
is required to be related to wealth in a non-possessive, non-proprietary, 
and impersonal way, one has a potential to overcome the limitations of 
private capital in the creation of a good society, a task which has remained 
unfinished in the agenda of modernity. Marxian socialism and abolition of 
private property was a step in this direction but it did not succeed. A 
spiritual relationship with wealth accompanied by a project of radical 
democracy in society where social institutions are governed by Rawlsian 
principles of justice and Habermasian spirit of moral argumentation may 
provide us a way out of the continued problem of rapacious private capital 
as a source of obstacle to realization of full human potential and many 
distortions and exploitations in society.” 
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Trust and Soctal Capital 


Trust and social capital are two important constituents of the discourse of 
social and economic reconstruction at present. They also point tonew ways 
of manifesting social responsibility on the part of business communities 
and political leaders. Both these can be enriched by a dialogue with the 
vision and experiments of Swaadhyaya, namely the experiments of 
Bhaktipheri and different prayogas of generation of impersonal wealth. 

The contemporary discourse of social capital points to a relational view 
of economy and society. For James S. Coleman, “Unlike other forms of 
capital, social capital inheres in the structure of relations between actors 
and among actors.” Voluntary cooperation and trust are important 
elements of social capital For Robert D. Putnam, “social networks allow 
trust to become transitive and spread... .”” Furthermore, “Most forms of 
social capital... are ‘moral resources’—that is, resources whose supply 
increases rather than decreases through use and which become depleted if 
nota Dae good, unlike conventional capital, which is ordinarily a private 
good.” 

Social capital is neither a static concept nor a state of existence; it is an 
aspect of creative production and generation in society. As Putnam argues: 
“Social capital, unlike other forms of capital, must often be produced as a 
by-product of other social activities.”? But this generation of social capital 
is related to values that participants have. As Norman Uphoff argues: 
“Social capital arises from the human activity to think and act generously 
and cooperatively. If there were not this disposition, we would see little of 
the phenomena associated with social capital.”!° But the link between 
social capital and values, especially spiritual values, has not received much 
attention in the contemporary discourse and an ethnography of the vision 
and experiment of Swaadhyaya can make this link much clearer. 

In the contemporary discourse, social capital is primarily thought of in 
rational terms; rationality, social rationality, is the foundation of social 
capital Coleman himself tells us that introduction of the concept of social 
capital into social theory is “part of a theoretical strategy that involves the 
paradigm of rational action. ...”!1 But rationality alone is not enough in 
tackling the problem of individualism, atomism, and the tendency to free 
ride in contemporary societies and a dialogue with Swaadhyaya can help 
us to understand the significance of spirituality, namely practical spirituality, 
in the generation and renewal of social capital. 

The limits of contemporary discourse and its need for a spiritual 
supplement and transmutation becomes clear when we deal with the issue 
of trust. There is an integral link between trust and social capital.!* But as 
Ronald Dore quite rightly argues, “. . . trust as a condition for high quality 
of life is not what most of the academic writing about trust is about. It is 
mostly about economic efficiency; how more trust can make your 
organization more efficient and make bigger profits; how, according to 
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Pukuyama, different cultural traditians and institutional aaa s, generating 
different trust levels, affect the competitiveness of nations.” 13 Trust is now 
primarily seen from the vantage point of rational choice strategy but Dore 
clearly articulates the challenge before us in this field thus: “I would rather 
wish public policy were framed by people who believe that the density of 
trust relationships is a public good worth maintaining in its own right, than 
by people who think that maintaining trust relationships might be a useful 
way of solving social conflicts or enhancing economic efficiency.”!4 But in 
Swaadhyaya trust is a value in itself, a value which is generated and 
strengthened in networks of divine relationships and different activities of 
embodied sharing and labour and such a vision can transform the 
contemporary articulatian of trust as an adjunct to rational calculation and 
profit maximization. 
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Gandhi and Rousseau as 
Critics of Modern Civilization: 
A Comparative Perspective 


K.P. Mishra 


For A LONG time, modern civilization has been widely acclaimed for 
industrialization, urbanization, and secularization. The Enlightenment 
project of modern civilization entails homogenization of the world 
presuming the inevitability of unilinear way of human progress. Spread of 
Western rationality, science and technological progress, and capitalist 
economy and liberal democracy have been regarded as universal means 
for the realization of good life for man living in the modern world. It has 
also been expected from less developed (less civilized) countries to adopt 
the same trodden path of development. Heidegger aptly described 
modernity as the “complete Europeanisation of the earth and man.”! In the 
contemporary era of globalization, consumerism, scientism, militarism 
and means of communication have been globalized on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, human values, moral principles, cultural autonomy, 
and economic self-sufficiency have been marginalized. Now there is much 
talk about globalization that has attempted to make the whole world a 
“global village” but it has also institutionalized the exploitation of 
developing Afro-Asian countries by the Western developed nations. , 
Globalization of trade, investments, and banking can only mean further 
dictation and domination of the developed countries and further 
indebtedness and impoverishment of undeveloped or developing 
countries.”2 Globalization of economy is also inter-linked with cultural 
universalism which tries to impose a uniform culture on local cultures. 
“The single most arena where globalization strikes out axes is the core of 
human culture and human self by taking away its autonomy to make itself 
and, instead, reduces the human being to the stature of a mere instrument.”? 
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During the past two decades post-modernism has become an important 
subject of debate among intellectuals. The basic assumption of post- 
modernism is the acceptance of non-feasibility of the modern project and 
henceforth modernity has captured the center-stage of post-modernist 
discourse. Post-modernism provides a critical analysis of modernity but its 
theoretical flaw is manifested in its advocacy of nihilism. It is nihilistic in 
connection with moral values and political goals. Therefore post-modernism 
offers no solution and it abstains from prescribing universal values. Here 
the most pertinent question arises. Where is the option? To find an answer 
for this million-dollar question, we have to ponder over the ideas of the 
critics of modern civilization who not only diagnose the socio-economic, 
political evils of modern civilization but also provide an alternative model 
of human development. 

It is an undeniable fact that modern civilization has provided enormous 
material comforts but it has also created some important problems like 
multiplicity of wants, growing violence, lack of community feeling, throat- 
cutting competition, and denial of human capacity to intervene in the 
social process. Huntington elaborately depicts the decaying symptoms of 
the Western civilization and writes: “Far more significant than economies 
and demography are problems of moral decline, cultural suicide, and 
political disunity in the West. Oft-pointed to manifestations of moral 
decline include: 


(i) increases in anti-social behaviour, such as crime, drug use, and 
violence generally; 

(ii) family decay, including increased rates of divorce, illegitimacy, 
teen-age pregnancy and single parent families; 

(iii) at least in the United States, decline in “social capital” that is, 
membership in voluntary associations and the interpersonal trust 
associated with such membership; 

(iv) general weakening of the “work ethic” and rise of a cult of personal 
indulgence; 

(v) “decreasing commitment to learning and intelectual activity, 
manifested in the United States in lower levels of scholastic 
achievement.”4 


The issues of human alienation, economic inequality, distorted relations 
of man to nature and growing dehumanization as a result of vast 
mechanization cannot be brushed under the carpet. The aim of this research 
paper is to compare the views of Rousseau and Gandhi keeping the above 
issues in mind. Rousseau, Marx, and Gandhi are well-known critics of 
modern capitalist civilization but Marx’s position is different from those of 
Rousseau and Gandhi. Marx realizes the progressive role of the capitalism 
in the historical development. He is critical of its exploitative character and 
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he aims to replace the bourgeois society by a “mass society.” For Marx, 
man is mainly an “economic” being. Therefore he wants to change the 
economic structure, the base of the society. In the socialist system, Marx 
retains the technological advancement of capitalism. 

In sharp contrast to Marx, Rousseau and Gandhi strike the root of 
modern capitalist civilization. Touraine writes about Rousseau, “His thought 
is in fact the first great internal critique of modernity.”° In a similar way 
Rudolph comments on Gandhi's Hind Swaraj in these words: “It [Hind 
Swaraj] was cast as a critique of Western or modern industrial civilization.”° 
In their views, the capitalist system is against human nature and it is an 
important obstacle in the way of full development of man’s inborn 
potentialities. Despite different perspectives, background, and theoretical 
frameworks, Rousseau and Gandhi have striking similarities in their 
diagnosis of the evils of modern “immoral society” and they plead for the 
same solution. 

Itis, therefore, a matter of great academic interest to have a look on the 
ideas of both philosophers concerning modern civilization. But Gandhi has 
an advantage over his counterpart. Gandhi, being a citizen of an oppressed 
country governed by foreign rulers could be able to experience the dark 
side of the advanced modern civilization that was not accessible for 
Rousseau. | 


Encounter with Modern Civilization 


Rousseau and Gandhi both experienced the exploitation of the modern 
capitalist system. The former lived in acute poverty and spent his life as a 
vagabond. For his book, Emile (which was banned) he had to leave France. 
After five years he had to take shelter in France where he became a source 
of inspiration of French revolution. Similarly, Gandhi became the prey of 
racial apartheid when he was thrown out the railway compartment and he 
experienced racial discrimination in England. In spite of his attempt to 
adopt English style of living, he failed to get acceptance of the Britishers. 
From these experiences, Gandhi turned a crusader against racial apartheid 
and imperialism. Thereafter, he developed the political weapon of 
Satyagraha in South Africa. Thus both the political philosophers had the 
back-ground of the exploitative treatment of modern capitalist system in 
different manners. Both can be regarded as revolutionaries. Rousseau 
inspired French revolution and Gandhi was the driving force behind the 
Indian freedom struggle. : 


Views on Human Nature 


Rousseau and Gandhi have almost similar views regarding human nature. 
With the former, man is sympathetic by nature to his fellowmen, although 
he has self-interest or self-love. But the true essence of man is sympathy 
towards other men and Rousseau maintains that self- interest is a hindrance 
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in the way of moral progress of man. He clearly points out that “man is 
naturally good.”” Like Rousseau, Gandhi also believes that man is “a 
mixture of good and evil and the difference is only one of degree.”8 He 
opines that he is “essentially a social being.”? He affirms that selfishness 
and cooperation coexist in human nature but the selfishness of man creates 
obstructions in the way of his moral progress. He strongly believes in 
man’s capacity for the highest moral development and he suggests that the 
lower nature of man can be controlled by means of a conscious ethical 
discipline. He does not favour the repression of human instincts but he 
advocates for regulation of those instincts with the help of soul force. 
Gandhi is reluctant to accept the modern principle of “rational individual 
seeking his self-interest” as the foundation of a just social order. Modern 
civilization regards man’s nature as selfish and asserts that man has multiple 
wants. Gandhi realised that a man can develop his moral capacity only by 
renouncing material comforts or bodily pleasures. The ultimate destiny of 
man is the realization of the truth in life and for this purpose the lower 
nature of man needs to be controlled by non-indulgence. Rousseau and 
Gandhi advocate for moral development of man and for the fulfilment of 
this objective both realise that control of the animal in man or self-control, 
temperance etc. are essential. The primary function of the civil society, as 
Rousseau argues, is to enable a man to develop his moral potentiality. In a 
civil society, man can live a moral life. Gandhi also accepts that a man can 
progress morally in society by working in the interest of the community 
with which he is organically integrated. 


The Earlier Stage of Human Development 


Rousseau envisages that in the state of nature, an earlier stage of human 
development and civilization a man lived a simple life like a “noble 
savage” free from competition, struggle, and violence. He also points out 
that primitive man was nearer animal than man. He lived an isolated life 
without social bonds and obligations. The difference between man and 
beasts, he acknowledges, was a sense of pity and the potentiality of 
development in man. Rousseau remarks that with the emergence of private 
property, men found themselves in crisis that was of ownership. He writes 
“The first man who has enclosed a piece of ground, bethought himself of 
saving ‘this is mine’ and found people simple enough to believe him, was 
the real founder of civil society.”!° Gandhi, like Rousseau, also accepts that 
at the earlier stage of human progress, man was able to live a natural, self- 
fulfilling and corporate life. With the distorted path of civilization, man 
became the prey of various types of conflicts. social, economic, cultural, 
and above all, moral. 


Technological Progress: A Bane of Humanity 


Modern civilization begins with scientific discoveries and technological 
progress. High techniques of industrial development, of agriculture and of 
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communication are the salient features of modern civilization but along 
with the material progress and comfort, the alienation of man, moral 
nihilism and loss of man’s social nature also take place. Gandhi correctly 
argues that the modern civilization is centered on the development of 
body. Man’s spirit, his moral potentialities, and his community feelings 
have not been satisfied, rather undermined. Gandhi takes note of lopsided 
development of modern civilization that tends to increase bodily comfort. 
He writes: “Its civilization, true test lies in the fact that people living in it 
make bodily welfare the object of life.”14 Technological progress tends to 
the establishment of big and heavy industries and concomitantly the wealth 
and income are concentrated in the hands of a few. Consequently, the 
society is divided in haves and havenots. Gandhi diagnoses the exploitative 
character of the modern industrial economy that enriches a few and exploits 
the vast number of people. Machinery, “the chief symbol of the modern 
civilization,” writes Gandhi, “represents a great sin.”} 

In a similar way to Gandhi, Rousseau is also critical of technological 
progress that ruins virtues. He aptly remarks: “It was iron and corn which 
first civilised men and ruined humanity.”!° He laments on the extreme 
idleness of some and the excessive labour of others on which capitalist 
economy rests. The idleness as a result of mechanization corrupts morals 
and Rousseau clearly points out, “the dissolution of morals, the necessary 
consequence of luxury brings within its turn the corruption of taste.”/4 He 
concludes that cultivation of science is “prejudicial to moral qualities.” 
Rousseau also throws light on dehumanizing effects of modern civilization. 
It creates alienation for man. Man loses his touch with nature and is also 
forced to live a relation of conflict wit his fellows. He believes that 
technological progress is the main factor behind growing inequality. 

Rousseau and Gandhi take into account of technological development 
with a moral point of view. For the former, mechanization undermines the 
creativity of man who becomes a slave of machine itself. Capitalism is 
based on the harsh competition of self-interest. Man ceases to be a social 
being because social relations are not based on sympathy and cooperation. 
Rousseau also points out that technological progress kills virtues and 
produces vices. Modern civilization undermines man’s unity with his 
environment and of his fellowmen. Therefore, both Rousseau and Gandhi 
attack scientific and technological progress on moral grounds. The former 
clearly points out that he is not attacking science but “it is virtue he is 
defending.” 16 For them, scientific/technological developments aim at 
increasing bodily comfort and neglects mind or mental peace. A true 
human society can be based only on an integrated development of body 
and mind. With the dawn of enlightenment, material progress is also 
supplanted by various types of vices. Rousseau makes references to jealousy, 
suspicion, fear, hate, and fraud. Both Rousseau and Gandhi come to the 
same conclusion, that scientific progress corrupts human minds and it 
hinders man’s moral progress. 
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In their criticisms, Rousseau and Gandhi argue that scientific progress 
is contradictory to nature. The society depending on science and technology 
is farthest from nature. After the commanding heights of scientific progress, 
ecological balance has been disturbed and nature has been enslaved to 
some extent. Both anticipate evil cansequences of the scientific progress 
and Rousseau clearly expresses his concern and exhort others to learn a 
lesson that “nature would have preserved from science.”!7 


Failure of the Liberal Democratic System 


Modern industrial civilization is marked with the democratic form of 
government which tends to establish popular control over collective 
decision-making. But we find a dichotomy between capitalism and 
democracy, though they developed simultaneously in the West. In the 
democratic set-up, an individual is expected to act as a citizen which 
means that he has to make decisions in the interest of the whole community 
and to stand for the welfare of all. In sharp contrast to this role of citizen, in 
the capitalist economy an individual pursues his own self-interest and 
become active in throat cutting competition that can be called the war 
against all The economic man and “the political man” estranged altogether. 
Lowith remarks that “the modern Dour oe is neither a citizen in a sense of 
the ancient ‘polis’ nor a ‘whole man’.” 

Rousseau and Gandhi agree with the principle that only democratic 
government can ensure individual liberty. Liberalism is based on the 
assumption that periodic elections, freedom of expression, and equality 
before law are sufficient safeguards for individual liberty. Both Rousseau 
and Gandhi counter this assumption and they are critical of representative 
democracy in which effective public participation is not possible. Rousseau 
writes: “The people of England regards itself as free; but it is grossly 
mistaken; it is free only during the election of members of parliament. As 
soon as they are elected, slavery overtakes it, and it is nothing.”19 Gandhi is 
also perturbed to see that the modern representative democracy has been 
reduced to a choice between competing individuals. Rousseau points out 
that in this form of democracy, the people are “no longer free.” Both realise 
that the democracy based on the rule of majority is not appropriate. For the 
realisation of the goals of democracy “active citizenship” is an essential 
ingredient. 

Union of Ethics and Politics 


Rousseau scathingly attacks modern civilization because it creates chains 
for man. It degenerates his nature. The reorganization of society, therefore, 
is badly needed. In this sense, Rousseau appears to be revolutionary and he 
wants to crate a new society based on moral principles. He advocates for 
union of morality and politics. In his conception of general will, Rousseau 
visualizes that moral progress of human beings depends upon renunciation 
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of passions and selfish desires. The operating principle of the community 
of Rousseau is moral and a man in his moral pursuit works in the interest of 
fellow citizens. Gandhi, too, applies moral approach and he also pleads for 
the politics guided by morals. He writes: “I have always derived my 
politics from ethics. It is because I swear by ethics that I find myself in 
politics. A person who is a lover of his country is bound to take lively 
interest in politics.”?0 

Rousseau also accepts that being social always means being political 
Man being a part of society cannot keep himself away from politics. For 
both, Rousseau and Gandhi, politics is disinterested performance of one’s 
social role while keeping aside one’s self-interest and lower desires. Politics, 
therefore, is the means for man’s moral progress. Contrary to Machiavelli, 
who is regarded as the first modern political thinker, Rousseau and Gandhi 
plead for the union of morality and politics. Politics, for them, is far from 
being a means for the fulfilment of one’s self-interest. It is a means for the 
service of the community in which man works for the betterment of the 
whole community. 


Common Problem 


Rousseau finds the root cause of evil that is determinate social organisation 
based on inequality. He aims to form a new society that is conducive for the 
development of human nature and enjoyment of human freedom. G.D.H. 
Cole rightly points out that Rousseau “was seeking for an explanation not 
of the mere existence of societies, for good or ill, but of the nature of the 
good society, that is, of a society based on social bond which would leave 
men as free as they were in the state of nature.”*! This society is not 
organized on the basis of self-interest and it is based on general will. The 
society depicted by Rousseau removes the contradiction between natural 
and social that is the hallmark of the modern bourgeois society. Therefore 
the basic problem of Rousseau’s political philosophy is to create a society 
that fulfils human nature and that can also satisfy his communitarian 
spirit. Similarly, Gandhi is also concerned with retaining true human 
nature in society. For him, the modern society is a sick or immoral society 
because under its immoral constraints, a man “becomes immoral, sick, or 
alienated.”22 Like Rousseau, Gandhi also wants to form a “normal” society 
in which there is no conflict between individual and society. His ideal 
society has to be stateless, simple, and self-sufficient. Thus both have a 
revolutionary agenda, that is, the formation of new society which is natural 
and moral. í 

Rousseau and Gandhi are not satisfied with a society in which 
individual's needs are not satisfied. Both are concerned with good life. A 
good life is social as well as moral. In the tradition of Aristotle, Rousseau 
and Gandhi opine that a man can lead a good life only in community and 
his life is essentially guided by moral principles. Mere satisfaction of 
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wants, bodily comforts, high-tech society cannot provide a good life for 
man. 


Greek City-State Revisited 


Rousseau and Gandhi assert that good life can be realised in a community 
that is based on face-to-face relationship. Both strongly advocate for active 
and effective participation of individual in political affairs, and governance. 

The marked feature of good governance is the opportunity provided 
for an individual's participation irrespective of wealth, social status, and 
religion. Modern liberal conception of democracy rests upon the concept of 
nation-state but Rousseau and Gandhi are least concerned about the state. 
They want to rebuild a social order that can provide ample opportunities 
for the participation of common man in collective decision-making. Though 
representing different traditions, Rousseau and Gandhi suggest the same 
solution for the evils of the Western democracy. Rousseau aims at reviving 
the old Greek city-state and Gandhi does the same in respect of Indian 
small republics. Both champion for small communities in which an 
individual directly takes part in the government. He is actively involved in 
making the laws that govern his life. The citizens collectively make decisions 
for the betterment of the community. Rousseau is in favour of a small 
community having nearly 10,000 population and Gandhi advocates for 
self-sufficient small village republics. Here, we find that organic relationship 
exists between man and his community. The liberal distinction between 
social and political is totally missing in the views of Rousseau and Gandhi. 
The political order is in itself a type of community and Rousseau points out 
that in this society the affairs of the state are integrated part of the village 
community that is self-sufficient and the state power is not permitted to 
interfere in the matters of village republics. 

The operative principle of above-said small communities is moral. In 
the communitarian life, an individual is morally bound to control or 
regulate his lower nature. The individuals have to work in the interest of 
the whole community. There is no place for self-interest and passions in the 
governance of the community. Rousseau and Gandhi favour the control of 
lower nature of man and they want to expunge the egoistic elements from 
politics. For the former, “mere impulses of appetite is slavery,” and he 
envisages that the citizen must be bound by supreme direction of general 
will, “the publicity generated conception of common good.”24 Terchek 
rightly points out: “Rousseau attempted to deal with the prospect of 
restraining the egoistic elements in politics.” Gandhi also asserts that the 
individual must obey the decisions of the village panchayat. His moral 
progress depends on the community life and his interest must be subservient 
to the interest of the community. For both, politics and ethics are integrated 
in the community. Gandhi cogently pleads for spiritualization of politics 
and Rousseau entails that politics is subjected to social moral under that is 
regularly expressed in general will Gandhi reiterates that for the realization 
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of true democracy, it is important that a citizen must be controlled by the 
self-imposed law of moral restraints.” 

Both philosophers realise that only by self-restraint can the people 
enjoy or secure their freedom. Full and free participation of citizens is the 
basic principle of democracy. Rousseau opposes modernization because it 
produces inequality and the representative government fails to provide 
the space for active citizenship. Both philosophers have a clear conception 
that an organic relationship exists between active citizens and responsive 
government. Only periodic elections of representatives cannot ensure the 
accountability of the government. Remarkably, Rousseau and Gandhi 
enunciate that democratic form of government is not enough to make 
rulers responsive to people’s needs. The government must be controlled by 
the moral force of the society that is independent from party politics. 
Rousseau’s conception of general will and Gandhian principle of village 
republics are centered around generation and operation of moral force of 
the community that can effectively control over the governance. It is 
obvious that the democratic measures like periodic elections, civil rights of 
citizens, and independent judiciary are not sufficient for effective and 
continuous control of citizens over rulers. 

Rousseau and Gandhi agree with the conception of moral obligation. A 
citizen is not bound to obey the law for the fear of punishment. He obeys 
the laws at his own will. Rousseau clearly points out that “force has no 
moral effects.”?6 Therefore his state is not based on force but on general 
will. In Rousseau’s canception of general will an individual takes part in 
the enactment of a law and he gives his consent in the interest of the whole 
community. A law that is a creation of general will must be morally 
binding on the individual. “Every law” writes Rousseau, “that the people 
has not ratified in person is null and void—is, in fact, not a law.”27 
Gandhi's conception of the village republic is also based on moral principles. 
The individual is bound by his conscience to obey the law that is the 
product of village panchayat in which God resides. An individual feels his 
responsibility to the whole community. It is a true democracy in which the 
“self-imposed law of moral restraints” operates. 

The life in the small community is simple. Gandhi advocates for self- 
sufficient village republics in which an individual has limited wants. 
Rousseau also enunciates “great simplicity of manners and ‘little or no 
luxury,’ as essential conditions for the democratic community.” He succintly 
remarks that “little or no luxury—for luxury either comes of riches or 
makes them necessary: it corrupts at once rich and poor; the rich buy 
possessions and the poor covetousness, it sells the country to softness and 
vanity, and takes away from the state all its citizens, to make them slaves 
one to another, and one and all to public opinion.”** He also proposes 
heavy taxes on luxurious goods. Like Gandhi, he also lays emphasis on 
simplicity of life. He remarks: “You ought to have had and the express and 
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universal consent of mankind before appropriating more of the common 
subsistence than you needed for your maintenance.””9 

Rousseau also talks about self-sufficiency of the state. Both are staunch 
supporters of mass participation. The common mass is directly involved in 
the decision-making process of the state. Modern state with unresponsive 
bureaucracy curtails human freedom and an individual seems to be helpless 
vis-4-vis state apparatus. Rousseau correlates individual liberty with people’s 
share in political power and he stands for small state and says, “larger the 
state, the less the liberty.” He suggests that the assembly of the people is 
“aegis of the body politic and curbs on the government.”3! He is anxious 
about the degeneration of the political community that becomes dependent 
on repressive force. He is right in his suspicion that the lesser share of 
individual in the state power increases the possibility of repressive force. 
Gandhi, too, firmly supports the village republic in which a common man 
has a share. He is also critical of the state’s repressive force and this is the 
sole reason behind his strong opposition to the modern state. His conception 
of village republics has distinguishing features like simplicity of life, 
smallness, self-sufficiency etc. In this village republic and Rousseau’s 
political community, democracy can prevail in true sense of the term. 
Rousseau lays out the conditions of democracy which are: a very small 
state; great simplicity of manners; large measures of equality in rank and 
fortune; and little or no luxury.”? 

The political community envisaged by Rousseau and Gandhi is based 
on virtue, and individuals, while taking part in the affairs of the community, 
compete in virtue. They work in public interest and they consciously keep 
their private interests away from political affairs. “Nothing,” writes 
Rousseau, “is more dangerous in the influence of private interest in public 
affairs.”°? Rousseau and Gandhi provide an alternative view of politics. 
Liberal conception of politics presumes the interplay of private or group 
interests of citizens and state is there to coordinate the conflicting self- 
interests of individuals. Contrary to this conception of politics, Rousseau 
and Gandhi espouse for a new conception of politics in which private 
interest has no role to play. Rousseau is bitterly critical of inequality and 
espouses the cause of equality that is an essential element of true democracy. 
But he is not in favour of the abolition of the private property. What he 
wants is to regulate the private property in the best interest of the 
community. Similarly Gandhi also stands for the regulation of private 
property. Rousseau correctly points out that inequality or concentration of 
property in a few hands creates obstacles in the individual’s freedom. In an 
inequal society, the poor are not in a position to express their views 
independently because of the fear of the loss of their livelihood. Rousseau, 
therefore, reiterates that no citizen “shall ever be wealthy enough to buy 
another and none so poor enough to be forced to sell himself.”34 The 
modern liberal conception of society is atomistic in which individuals are 
regarded as separate atoms having no social bond. 
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Consequently, the social nature of man is not fully satisfied. Liberal 
philosophers make a hair-splitting distinction between the public and 
private aspects of an individual's life. Rousseau and Gandhi thoroughly 
oppose this atomistic conception of society. They want to establish a 
political community that is based on face-to-face relationship not only 
among individuals but it is also applied in ruler-ruled relationships. 
Rousseau argues that “people has less affection for its rulers whom it never 
sees.”25 Gandhi also preaches for moral bond between the ruler and the 
ruled based on natural love and sympathy. 

Rousseau and Gandhi diagnose the evils of modern capitalist system 
and liberal democracy. They envisage a new social order in which human 
life is simple and friendly with nature. It provides the opportunities for the 
fullest development of the moral capacities of human beings. In the era of 
optimum technological development of post-modernism, a man has been 
turned as a poor consumer. The common man has no capacity to control 
the government and he is helpless vis-d-vis huge bureaucratic apparatus. 
He has no opportunities to take initiatives in the governance. Rousseau 
and Gandhi strive for people’s democracy in the real sense of the term. This 
democratic regime is integrally linked with self-sufficient and small 
communities in which human life is simple and natural. Thus Rousseau 
and Gandhi have striking similarities and provide a solution and we are 
urged to rethink about modernity and liberal democracy. 
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Relevance of Gandhian Ideals in 
the Scheme of Value Education 


P.I. Devaraj 
Shyamaka K. 


Houmanrry HAS MADE remarkable progress in accumulating 
knowledge through scientific enterprises. But it is unfortunate that in the 
application of this knowledge, mankind has failed on many occasions. The 
good spirit of humanity is challenged as never before. As Pyarelal wrote: 
“The world today stands uneasily poised on the brink of catastrophe. 
Science has given man almost unlimited control over natural forces. But it 
has not taught him to control himself.”! 

The contemporary world is also disturbed by the compartmentalization 
of society into divisions that have become sources of tension and conflict 
and are disturbing the harmonious social relationships, _ 

These are the days when the world and its entire humanity stands 
shocked and bewildered in the wake of tyranny, social injustice, distrust, 
and rampant violence affecting almost every aspect of its life. We had 
never seen so much violence, hatred, conflicts, and mistrust and we are 
almost at the juncture of a world war. If democracy and secularism are to 
survive and if science has to be utilized for stabilizing society, we have to 
work vigorously for mankind. Any transformation in human approach 
and attitude can never be achieved in modern days without a supportive 
pattern of education. Hence education is considered as a major vehicle to 
create a humane society. 

Universally, education is seen as an instrument to make a better world 
since it is hoped that education would produce a new person. So society 
has always looked up to education for social change. It is therefore essential 
that the needed changes are to be made in educational processes so as to 
enable the individual as well as the society to cope up with the social 
changes. Education is thus the means to achieve goals of progress and 
prosperity. 
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During the twentieth century, the world witnessed a definite rise in the 
demand for universal elementary education. The whole world is talkang 
about education as a human right. In India, well-known economists have 
repeatedly stressed that the population crisis, poverty, and shabby economic 
balances are largely due to the illiteracy of masses. During the post- 
Independence period, the education policy has suffered from diverse 
kinds of inconsistencies and contradictions and has failed to eradicate 
illiteracy. The Constitution of India, accordingly, identified universal 
elementary education as one of the major goals to be achieved. The 
Constitution (93rd Amendment) Bill was passed by the Indian Parliament 
recently whereby elementary education was recognized as a fundamental 
right of each and every citizen of India. 

Since education is the cornerstone of meaningful democracy, the 93rd 
Amendment is really a significant step towards the progress of our country. 
But here we should bear in our mind the important fact that in all changes 
leading to reform and improvement, the basic objective is to get them 
institutionalized in the system. Education, being the key for India to 
become a super power in the twenty-first century, the reforms in it should 
be carefully scrutinized at every step. The nation itself has to be prepared 
to lead the change. Since we have adopted universal elementary education 
as a fundamental right, the serious question involved in the issue seems to 
be that of the content of education. What should be the content of the 
education that has to be imparted in the elementary education? If right 
education is the key to peace and prosperity, the content of education in the 
present situation of India, should be strong enough to achieve its objectives, 
that is, the development of a humane society. 


Value Education and Its Importance 


What we are looking for is inculcating a broad perspective in the young 
generation, so that they try to develop themselves through the strengthening 
of society and its values. The importance of providing value education is 
felt necessary today because the present system of education cannot 
contribute much to the individual and social development. Value-oriented 
education does not mean preaching of mere moral sciences or propagating 
particular religious tenets in the form of general education. On the contrary, 
it is imparting knowledge of values cansidered functional for both individual 
as well as society. But values have been neglected due to over-emphasis on 
rationalism, secularism, and scienticism. People fail to realize the importance 
of the fact that their well-being lies within the scope of general well-being 
of the society. Therefore due attention should be given to everyday ethics 
and values that will sustain the multi-cultural and multi-religious democracy 
in India. This was made clear by Ram Ahuja when he stated that “for the 
present society rampant with corruption, youth unrest, indiscipline, 
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criminalization of politics, and breakdown of the objectives of education, 
imparting values to young students is like a surgical operation which, if not 
performed, may create a situation of anomie in society.”* 

Hence the need of the hour seems to be to think more and more 
rigorously on value education and to be engaged in the process so that we 
may develop a secular society. 


Value Education in India 


In a just and equitable democracy, it is the duty of the state to ensure the 
citizens at least an access to basic education. Our leaders had realized the 
significance of education and the need to develop a model suitable for the 
Indian situation. Since 1947 the Government of India has appointed various 
commissions to prepare action plans to bring about desired improvement 
in the existing systems of education. These Commissions include 
Radhakrishnan Commission (1948), Mudaliar Commission (1954), Shri 
Prakash Committee on Moral Education (1959), Kothari Commission (1966), 
N.E.P. (1986), Acharya Rammurti Committee (1990), etc. The reforms 
suggested by most of these committees underlined the express need for 
value-oriented education. Similarly, the S.B. Chavan Committee Report on 
Value Education recommended that “truth, righteous conduct, peace, love, 
and nonviolence are the core universal values that can become the 
foundation for building the value-based education programme.” All these 
points to the fact that without enforcement of values, neither an individual 
can grow intellectally nor a society can progress socially. 

Value education should lay emphasis on values necessary both for an 
individual as well as for the society because it is believed that it is the 
educational system which provides the necessary knowledge, skill etc. for 
personal development and enable an individual to operate ideally in a 
social system. Hence our education policy should be one which will impart 
such education which will enable the students to think and develop a 
broader perspective. This requires improvement in primary education 
through the introduction of value-oriented education. 

If India has to transform itself into a knowledge society, the strategy 
should shape the means to conserve the inherited knowledge base, diffuse 
emerging new knowledge, and evolve an environment for these two to 
flourish. For this, education system should be sound. In order to be 50, it 
should not be borrowed or transplanted. Rather, it must be rooted deep in 
our own soil. At the same time, it should remain always alert and open to 
the changes taking place around. So the values that are to be included in 
our education scheme should build inner strength to individuals and bring 
our ancient heritage to the new generation. They are to be related to our 
culture and social structure. Hence what is needed is the analyzing of 
human values and social change today and contextualize and integrate 
certain Gandhian ideals in the various aspects of modern life. The values 
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he advocated can provide us with a framework of an alternative world 
order. 


Relevance of Gandhi in Value Education Scheme 


Gandhi's philosophical, religious, economic, and social approach and a 
number of contemporary Gandhian perspectives are relevant to an 
understanding of human values and social change today. A full-fledged 
democracy has been functioning successfully in India for more than fifty 
years because of Gandhism. It has prepared the ground for the culture of 
democracy and has equipped the nation with instruments and techniques 
to meet the challenges and to solve the difficulties. In order to reconstruct 
the present world order for a better humane and peaceful order, Gandhi 
gave certain primary virtues which include nonviolence, morality, truth, 
rationality, sociability, compassion, simplicity, and altruism, and they are 
rooted in the Indian tradition. There is much in the philosophy and legacy 
of Gandhi that can be reconstructed and appropriated by progressives in 
India. What is needed is to reinterpret and reconstruct a Gandhian approach 
to human values and social change. 

In this paper we try to make an attempt to show that the 93rd 
Amendment of our Constitution by which elementary education has been 
recognized as a fundamental right can be successfully implemented only 
by introducing Gandhian ideals in the form of value education. Through 
such an education policy we will be able to inspire the whole world by his 
ideas of truth, nonviolence, peace, and love. It will also help us to get back 
the original glory and lustre of the social fabric of our country which is 
getting torn to shreds. 


Gandhian Ideas in Education 


Gandhi frequently asserted that mass illiteracy is a curse that hampers the 
development of a nation. He knew that all the maladies of India including 
poverty, poor economic conditions, unemployment, racial discrimination 
etc. were all due to the illiteracy of masses. He wrote: “I am a firm believer 
in the principle of free and compulsory primary education for India.” It 
was only after fifty-four years we could cherish this dream of the Father of 
Our Nation. Now that we have implemented the scheme, so we have to 
look into further details of his education policies and ideals to make 
necessary beneficial changes so as to get it suited to the particular existing 
conditions of India. 

Gandhi felt that education should not only increase knowledge, but 
develop culture in heart and hand. It should teach self-reliance and inculcate 
the value of manual labour. Another of Gandhi’s interests lay in character 
building. Education without character building was not education, 
according to him. He considered strong character as the basic of a good 
citizen. So the issues of character-building through value-based education 
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on the one hand and that of integrating science and technology on the other 
hand have to go together. This should, in fact, become the basis of our 
education policy. Character-building promotes core ethical values as the 
basis of good character. But at the same time, science has helped us to fight 
against ignorance and superstition and thus enhanced the cause of 
education. So we, in the contemporary situation, have to draw a balanced 
evaluation of science because its progress has a great role to play in 
determining the directions of value education. 


Gandhian Ideals as the Core Value in Education 


In order to bring about social change, we have to channelize the human 
values through education. Truth and nonviolence can generate human 
values. They are social motivation forces which can mobilize people’s 
power in a democratic and decent manner. Gandhian cult of nonviolence 
was based upon his interpretation of human nature. Declaring the 
importance of nonviolence, he said: “Nonviolence is the first article of my 
faith. It is also the last article of my creed.”? He further added: “Without 
Ahimsa it is not possible to seek and find Truth, Ahimsa and Truth are so 
intertwined that it is practically impossible to disintegrate and separate 
them. They are like the two sides of the same coin... .”* He considered 
Truth as the end and Ahimsa as the means to that end. Since Truth is the 
highest ideal in Gandhian thought, it should be practised in all walks of 
life. Gandhi stated: “True democracy can never come through untruthful 
and violent means. . . .”° 

He further added: “Without Ahimsa it is not possible to seek and find 
Truth. Ahimsa and Truth are so intertwined that it is practically impossible 
to disentangle them. They are like the two sides of the same coin... .”° He ° 
considered Truth as the end and Ahimsa as the means to that end. Since 
Truth is the highest ideal, it should be practised in all walks of life. Gandhi 
stated: “True democracy can never come through untruthful and violent 
means. Individual freedom can have the fullest play only under a regime of 
unadultered Ahimsa.”” These essentials can serve as the foundations for a 
more peaceful and happy world order which is the greatest desire of 
mankind today. 


Relevance of Gandhian Ideals tn Value Education 


Development of peace and security through cooperation seems to be 
essential for the modern society’s progress and prosperity. In order to 
attain this, we have to make certain changes in the human nature and 
attitude itself, which is possible to a great extent through integral value 
education. This is possible because the values and improvement are 
intertwined. So also, spiritual development goes along with the realizatien . 
of values like love, purity, truth, discipline, nonviolence etc. But the present 
type of education is interested only in certificates and degrees rather than 
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in holistic development of individuals. So it is unable to give modern man 
religious ideas in their correct perspectives, significance of culture and 
culture of the nation, which they deserve and ought to be given. In order to 
provide him with these, we have to resort to value education. 

Value education in the sense of gaining knowledge of values will not 
be enough. Values have to be realized and loved. But we should be able to 
select the values which are relevant and best suited to the needs of our 
country. Gandhi infused in us a hope through his ideals of love, tolerance, 
truth, nonviolence, and service of mankind. These ideas are even more 
relevant today than they were in his own time and they will continue to 
exercise a lasting influence in our society. Because of this relevance, we are 
supposed to give enough importance to his ideals in our education 
programme also. It may be said that the foundations of an ideal civilization 
as conceived by Gandhi was based on Truth and Nonviolence as the 
integrally related means and ends. They are values central to any society 
because all human relations in the social, political as well as economic 
spheres are influenced by them in one way or other. They are to be the 
standards and goals of our society. These can also become the foundations 
of a more peaceful and happy world order which is the very much the need 
of mankind today. 

We, the people of India are undergoing a trauma of change and are 
confronting a series of dilemmas and paradoxes. These problems, to a large 
extent, can be solved by introducing the above-mentioned Gandhian ideas 
in our educational system because education is considered as a media for 
great social change. Then only the goal of education, that is, the integral 
development of human personality can be attained. 


Some Techniques for Imparting Value Education 


Education is the transmission of accumulated knowledge and values of 
society. The best system should be rationalist in setting, idealist in aims, 
pragmatic in method on the one hand, and spiritual on the other. So as to 
construct a new society, the role of education based on the ideals of Gandhi 
is essential because our present educational system cannot become a basis 
of that society. Gandhi was of the opinion that mental and moral 
development has to go hand in hand with the development of technology. 
Once they are divorced from each other, no development ina real sense can 
be achieved. 

Some important techniques for imparting these values include 
instructing through prescribed lessons, teaching through general lectures, 
attitude development, organizing cultural activities and through 
interpersonal discussions between students and teachers. As it was stated 
by ShriJ.B Kripalani, “Gandhi laid the foundations of a scheme of national 
education suited to our needs, requirements and genius, and our aspirations 
for the future. It is for us to protect it and extend it to cover the entire field 
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of education. In this process, adjustment and adaptation may be necessary 
but these must be undertaken in the spirit of the total philosophy of Gandhi 
for the individual and society.”® 


Some Concluding Remarks 


In fact, education in India today is not true education because it does not 
produce ideal citizens. In order to do so, we have to make the essential 
changes in our system of education through values imparted to us by 
Gandhi. Now it is high time we recalled his thoughts, his words, and 
actions for the development of the whole of humanity. Gandhism is what 
we need today and it seems that the only salvation for the world lies in the 
heeding to his ideals and in following his footsteps. Only then can we 
create a new India and a new world. His ideals will always keep us guiding 
towards the right path for ever and ever. 
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Gandhi's year-long campaign against untouchability (1933-34) 
was not only perhaps the most intensely and passionately carried out 
of all his campaigns, but one which also provided the occasion for 
Gandhi to work out his wider economic and constructive programmes. 

Apart from recording Gandhi’s critique as well as his praxis 
against what was the most decadent and exploitative in the traditional 
Indian social reality, these accounts from the Raj’s own secret official 
reports provide irrefutable evidence of Gandhi's heroic struggle. 

The failure of the radical-modernist sections within the national 
movement to recognize Gandhi’s Herculean efforts to add a socio- 
economic dimension to the country’s political battle was indeed 
tragic. 

These very detailed official reports are published here for the first 
time and should be of immense value to all those interested in the 
history of the national movement and in Gandhian studies. 

The Introductory Essay provides a critical assessment of Gandhi 
and his contemporaries in the context of the struggle against 
untouchability and for what would be understood today as the basic 
human rights of the Indian people, which was the need of the hour for 
which Gandhi battled so unrelentingly but met with such insufficient 
response. The Essay traces the crystallization of Gandhi's ideas over 
this period moving towards his concept of people’s power and self- 
help for development. 
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Independence for his political work. He was active in the Indian and 
international Peace and Solidarity movements for many years since 
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Organization (headquartered in Cairo) twice. Since 1981, he has been 
devoting himself entirely to research and has been a Fellow of the 
Indian Council of Historical Research for 1988-90 and 1992-93. 
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Gandhi, King, and the Redemptive 
Power of Love and Nonviolence 


Santosh Bakaya i 


In 1961, 2 YEARS prior to Martin Luther King’s triumph in Birmingham, 
Alabama, Ved Mehta, the famous Indian writer, had predicted in New York 
Times Magazine that when the twentieth century came to a close, King and 
Gandhi would be judged the two most influential men of our time.! Now, 
in the present scenario—in the year 2002, when we look around us and see 
the gory mindlessness sweeping the world, the hatred, suspicion, murder, 
mayhem and monstrosities, denial and destruction embittering relations, 
our minds go back to those two great men who had preached love—one 
with the throaty persuasiveness of his rich and famous baritone voice, 
punctuated with oratorical flourishes, and the other in a “weak unimpressive 
conversational tone”—but a tone laced with sincerity and conviction—a 
voice which “neither thrilled nor stimulated his audience”—a voice which 
could hardly be heard—but, a voice, which nonetheless, was heard—by 
the myriads of hearts and souls of the people. 

The present world is torn asunder by insensate violence. The order of 
the day is—“Killing and Getting Killed.” There are causes of all hues and 
shades, and these causes, can be promoted only by Killing and Getting 
Killed—at least this is what the champions of these causes believe! Be it 
Palestine, Israel, Sri Lanka, Kashmir, Ireland—highly motivated men have 
died for their cause with mind-boggling ease! 

Had Gandhi and King been alive on 11 September 2001, they would 
have been dumb founded at this insensate demonstration of human hatred. 
It was Love which was their regulating ideals, and it was Love that both 
preached in the face of heavy odds. Before the start of the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott, King spoke at a mass meeting. He said: “Love must be our 
regulating ideal. Once again we must hear the words of Jesus echoing 
across the centuries” Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them that despitefully abuse you.” 
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King did not merely preach—he practised what he preached. During 
the Montgomery bus boycott, his house was bombed on 30 January 1956 
and his wife and child had narrowly escaped serious injury. He was at a 
mass meeting when he heard this news—on reaching home, some fifteen 
minutes later, he found his house surrounded by more than one thousand 
Negroes who appeared to be on the verge of a horrendous and apocalyptic 
spasm. There was a chaotic confusion of shouts, curses, and threats. 
Suddenly, his rich baritone rent the air. 

“Do not get your weapons. He who lives by the sword will perish by 
the sword—we are not advocating violence. I want you to love our 
enemies—Love them and let them know you love them.” 

Writing about this incident, Lerone Bennett Jr says: 


This moment changed the course of the protest and made King a living 
symbol. He and other members of the boycott directorate had spoken before of 
love and forgiveness. But now, seeing the idea in action, fleshed out by pain, 
paid for by anguish, millions were touched, if not converted.* 


Although this incident had turned him overnight into a living symbol, 
he was not yet a Gandhian. He was driven to the verge of a corroding, 
hatred thinking of the “viciousness of people” who had tried to snuff out 
the life of his wife and nine-week old baby. The entire night, he tossed and 
turned in bed, wrestling with the demons of hatred, and the next morning, 
he went to the sheriff’s office and applied for a gun permit! But by that 
time, he had finally convinced himself that self-defence was also wrong. 

His biographer says: 


Somewhere in the back of his mind, of course, were the seeds of his 1950 
perusal of Gandhism. But it would be an error to conclude that the King of 
1955 was a Gandhian. The truth is at once more striking: Martin Luther King 
convinced himself and in convincing himself he convinced others.? 


So, after a night of doubts and misgivings, he was finally able to 
convince himself of the power of forgiveness. 

On 20 September 1958, a forty-two year old black woman Izola Curry 
stabbed him in the chest in a Harlem department store while he was busy 
autographing his newly published book “Strides Toward Freedom: The 
Montgomery Story.” It was a near-fatal stabbing, in which one of his ribs 
and part of his breastbone had to be removed. But while he was still under 
sedation in the hospital, he mumbled to Coretta, his wife, “Coretta, this 
woman needs help. She is not responsible for the violence. Do not do 
anything to her; do not prosecute; get her healed.” King harboured no 
malice towards this “rootless wanderer” despite the fact that she had 
intended to kill him, and when she was later committed to the mental 
asylum to get “healed,” he was a relieved man! 

Firmly believing in “Agape”—a Greek word meaning “unconditional 
and disinterested goodwill towards all,” his love and spirit of forgiveness, 
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was three-dimensional—which embraced a love of self, a love of humanity, 
and love of God. He was committed to Edgar Brigtman’s assertion that 
“Agape is Christian love, love sacred, not profane, unselfish, sacrificial 
redeeming love, greater than faith and greater than hope.” 


KING ASSERTED IN his Strides Toward Freedom: “Agape is disinterested 
love—Agape does not begin by discriminating between worthy and 
unworthy people... Agape makes no distinction between friend and 
enemy....” So, King’s Love, in accordance with the tenets of Agape, 
extended even to the woman, who was not a friend, but a foe, and had 
intended to murder him. 

King strongly believed that a love for all must permeate every successful 
crusade of nonviolent resistance, and this was indeed a dominant force in 
his life, but before it could really become so, King had to undergo an 
intellectual and emotional crisis, while he was a student at Crozer 
Theological Seminary in Chester, Pennsylvania. It was during this period 
that he read Nietzche’s “The Genealogy of Morals“ and the “Will to 
Power,” in which he had vehemently criticized Christian ethics as a 
glorification of weakness. Nietzche saw the Christian duty to love the 
suffering botched and degenerate, as a sort of “Slave ethics,” which, with 
its pity for the weak had done more harm than good to humanity. In Strides 
Toward Freedom, King writes that as a result of his study of Nietzche’s 
attack on Christian ethics as a glorification of weakness, he had almost 
despaired of the power of love for solving social problems.‘ But in the 
middle of this emotional and intellectual crisis he heard a sermon on 
Gandhi by Mordecai Johnson, the president of Howard University, and 
this sermon, so inspired him, that he read several books on Gandhi—this 
restored his original faith in the power of love, and he was strongly 
convinced that love is so powerful a force, that when it permeates nonviolent 
methods, it is not a symptom of weakness, but a very powerful force of 
social transformation. Later he wrote: 


Gandhi was probably the first person in history to lift the love ethic of Jesus 
above mere interaction between individuals to a powerful and effective social 
force on a large scale.” 


Riverside Church, in New York City in 1967: 


We will return good for evil. We will love our enemies. Christ showed us the 
way and Gandhi showed us it could work.® 


Gandhi believed that we do not practise nonviolence if we love only 
those who love us—in prasticing nonviolence the same rules have to be 
applied to the wrongdoer who was his enemy or a stranger to him, as 
would be applied to his father or son when they did wrong. 
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In Young India, in the year 1928, he could claim that for forty years, due 
to a long course of prayerful discipline, he had ceased to hate anyone.’ 

King feit he was greatly indebted to Gandhi, because it was his study of 
Gandhi's philosophy that revealed to him for the first time that 


The Christian doctrine of love operating through the Gandhian method of 
nonviolence, is one of the most potent weapons available to an oppressed 
people in their struggle for freedom.8 


It was widely believed that King was a selfless leader whose wisdom 
and devotion were larger than life. 

When a group of badly beaten, brutalized and badgered Negroes were 
about to erupt in violence in Gad Sden, Alabama, King pleaded 


Get the weapon of nonviolence, the breast plate of righteousness, the armour 


of truth, and just keep marching.” 


This black man has an enduring significance because of the language of 
Love that he spoke and because of his clear and perfect articulation of the 
central message of Christian doctrine—Love They Neighbour as Thyself. 
Like Gandhi, he voiced no bitterness against the whites who had handled 
him roughly. Like Gandhi, he had a down-to-earth sincerity and a charisma 
that drew people to him like iron filings to a magnetic. 


He won the grudging admiration of white Americans and the support of 
millions of foreigners through his dignity, his willingness to take verbal 
abuse, to go to jail quietly—and turn the other cheek in the process. . . .10 


Throughout their struggle, King time and again, referred to Gandhi's 
influence on their movement, and after his death, his long time friend and 
confidant Ralph Abernathy, wrote a letter to him, in which he asked King 
to try to meet certain people in heaven—and one of the men mentioned 
was Gandhi. 

He wrote: 


And find Mahatma Gandhi, the man who inspired us so much in our struggle 
to free black people through the philosophy and techniques of nonviolence.!1 


Like Gandhi, King embraced nonviolence as a philosophy of life. In 
1959, when he had visited India as a special guest of Prime Minister Nehru, 
he had told a crowd of reporters that he had come to India not as a tourist, 
but as a pilgrim. 

His philosophy of nonviolence was a synthesis of the teachings of Jesus 
and Gandhi. In the words of Colaiaco, 


While the Sermon on the Mount provided the motivating ideal of love, Gandhi 
provided the method of nonviolent direct action. . . 12 
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The Dandi March of Gandhi had deeply inspired King, so had his 
concept of Satyagraha, or Soul Force, which embodied Love as an instrument 
for overcoming evil. He had embraced Gandhi’s marches and mass civil 
disobedience with a great success. 

He said: 


The American Negro has many pent-up resentments and latent frustrations 
and he must release them. So let him march, let him make prayer pilgrimages 
to the city hall, let him go on freedom rides. If his repressed emotions are not 
released in nonviolent ways, they will seek expression through violence. 


The blacks in America had been brutalized and oppressed, badgered 
and tortured by the whites, and the federal government had callously 
ignored them, they had been looking for a strategy to bring about reforms— 
and a leader to show them the way. The whites brazenly considered them 
as tools, instruments, things to be manipulated and endured. As Colaiaco 
puts it: 


Denied the right to vote, oppressed by segregationist legislatures, frustrated 
by the gradualism of the courts and virtually ignored by the federal government, 
blacks had to find an alternative means to bring about reforms in accord with 
racial justice.}3 


The man who showed them the way was King and the alternative 
means that he provided was the Nonviolent Strategy of Warfare based on 
Agape. 

Justifying his ideology of Nonviolent protest, King wrote in his famous 
“Letter From Birmingham Jail”: 


We need emulate neither the “do-nothingism” of the complacent nor the 
hatred and despair of the black nationalist. For, there is the more excellent way 
of love and nonviolent protest. . . . Ifthis philosophy had not emerged, by now 
many streets in the South, would, 1 am convinced, be flowing with blood.!4 


Similarly, Gandhi believed that: 


There is no hatred, there is no place for fear or despair in the dictionary of man 
who bases his life on truth and nonviolence. 


For both King and Gandhi, it was Love which permeated all forms of 
nonviolent activities. 

The dictum “Love Thy Neighbour As Thyself” implied a love for one’s 
own integrity and uniqueness. Self-love did not mean narcissism. We must 
love ourselves before we can love others and this loving ourselves did not 
amount to vanity or mollycoddling but a healthy self-regard. How can we 
love our neighbour as ourselves, if we do not love ourselves, first? 

In a sermon, “Three Dimensions of a Complete Life,”1> King laid stress 
on the need for concern for the welfare of others. He believed that any 
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complete life should have three dimensions: Length, Breadth and Height. 

The length of life meant a person’s concern for his own welfare. He 
said: “Love yourself, if that means rational and healthy self-interest,” but 
to restrict oneself to this uni-dimensional life meant dooming oneself to a 
“paralyzing self-centeredness.” 

A second dimension is needed for a meaningful life—a breadth by 
which a person transcends his egocentricity and involves himself in the 
universal concerns of humanity: 


Love your neighbour as you love yourself. . . . Length without breadth is like 
a self-contained tributary having no outward flow to the ocean. Stagnant, still 
and stale, it lacks both life and freshness.16 The “I” cannot attain fulfillment 
without the thou. 


There is a third dimension and that is Height in the form of love that 
reaches God, who is the source of all reality. 


Love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.!7 


In his Nobel lecture on 11 December 1964, King waxed eloquent about 
the redemptive power of Agape, and the self-defeating path of hate! 

He said: “History is cluttered with the wreckage of nations and 
individuals that pursued this self-defeating path of hate.” 

Love, he believed, has a redemptive power, which could transform 
enemies into friends, while hate distorts the personality and scars the soul 
of one who hates. 

Both King and Gandhi believed in the redemptive power of love, and 
were firmly convinced that no matter how low a person sinks, he can still 
be redeemed. 

In the Birmingham Movement every volunteer had to sign a 
commitment card. One of the commandments on the card was “walk and 
talk in the manner of love, for God is love.” 

Before Mahatma Gandhi started the Civil Disobedience movement, he 
wrote a letter to the Viceroy Lord Irwin on 2 March 1930. 

He wrote: 


I cannot intentionally hurt anything that lives, much less human beings, even 
though they may do the greatest wrong to me and mine. . . . My ambition is no 
less than to convert the British people through nonviolence. I do not seek to 
harm your people. ... 


On 12 March 1930, Gandhi and seventy-eight male and female members 
of the ashram, left Sabarmati for Dandi, south of Ahmedabad. Gandhi did 
not “seek to harm,” but the Britishers did! This sixty-one year old, five feet 
six inches, doughty, tireless nonviolent warrior marched on, for 24 days, 
along with his fatigued and footsore followers—tefusing to use the horse 
which was available for him throughout the march—thus cocking a snook 
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at the modern generation which, he believed was, “delicate, weak, and 
much pampered.” 

On 6 April 1930, this physically frail, but mentally strong man picked 
up “a pinch of salt from the sea beach in publicized defiance of the mighty 
government” and became a criminal who had broken this “nefarious 
monopoly” of the Britishers by adhering strictly to nonviolent means! 

Gandhi withdrew from the scene, but taking the cue, his followers 
waded into the sea with a pan to make salt, mass arrests followed, people 
were marched away to prisons, brutal violence was unleashed not only at 
Dandi, but throughout India—but there was no Congress violence. As 
Louis Fischer says: 


Chauri Chaura in 1922 had taught India a lesson. Because they treasured the 
movement Gandhi had conjured into being, and lest he cancel it, they abstained 
from force.18 


Although the Britishers mercilessly beat the Gandhi disciples, there 
was no crying with fear, no retaliatory violence. Webb Miller, the well- 
known correspondent of the United Press, was an eyewitness to this brutal 
violence, unleashed in Dharsana—one hundred and fifty miles north of 
Bombay, where Mrs Sarojini Naidu had led twenty-five hundred volunteers 
to raid the Dharsana Salt Works. She warned the volunteers that they 
would definitely be tortured and brutalized, “but you must not resist, you 
must not even raise a hand to ward off a blow” and the volunteers, true to 
the spirit of nonviolence, did not! Webb Miller reported: 


Scores of native policemen rushed upon the advancing marchers and rained 
blows on their heads with their steel-shod lathis. Not one of the marchers even 
raised an arm to fend off the blows. They went down like ninepins. From 
where | pce I heard the sickening whack of the clubs on unprotected 
skulls. ... 


It was Emerson who had said long back, that “the masses of men worry 
themselves into nameless graves when here and there a great soul forgets 
himself into immortality.” So these souls forgot themselves into 
immortality—leaving behind a legacy of truth and nonviolence for the 
masses of men. One—“the great soul in beggar’s garb” and the other 
immaculately dressed in the suits of the latest fashion (as he did not believe 
in asceticism). 

On 17 May 1930, Tagore told the Manchester Guardian: “Europe has 
completely lost her former moral prestige in Asia. She is no longer regarded 
as the champion throughout the world of fair dealing—but as the upholder 
of Western race supremacy.” 

He believed that India can now look down on Europe, while earlier, 
she looked up and this indeed was a great moral defeat for Europe and 
Mahatma Gandhi was solely responsible for this—his philosophy of Truth, 
love, and nonviolence had turned the apple cartl 
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India was now free. Technically legally nothing had changed. India was still a 
British colony.29 


But the doughty warrior had freed the Indians from the manacles of 
fear, it was indeed a great moral victory for India and the weapon of 
nonviolence, that Gandhi, so steadfastly adhered tol 


He gave Indians the conviction that they could—by lifting their heads and 
straightening their spines—iift the yoke from their shoulders. . . . 

The British beat the Indians with batons and rifle butts. The Indians neither 
cringed, nor cae Same nor retreated. This made England powerless and 
India invincible. 


Similarly, King, emerging as the apostle of militant nonviolence in 
America, was able to solve—to some extent—what Gunnar Myrdal called 
“the America dilemma” (The dilemma of America claiming to be a 
Democratic country and at the same time depriving the blacks of their civil 
rights). 

In the words of Schulke and McPhee: 


Rarely has one individual, espousing so difficult a philosophy, served as the 
catalyst for so much significant change. King did not wait for evolution to 
occur naturally. He incited evolution. There are few men of whom it can be 
said their lives changed the world. But at his death the American south hardly 
resembled the land where King was born. . . . Blacks took their places alongside 
fellow Americans on buses, at the lunch counter, in the work place, and in the 


legislatures.” 


He freed the common man from the man-forged manacles of fear and 
prejudice evoking the best in America, and creating a new set of values. He 
popularized the idea that individuals are capable of changing their 
situation—and later people from all walks of life seized upon nonviolent 
protest as a means of advancing their cause: 


He gave expression to the black man’s anguish; eloquence to his humiliation; 
dignity to his struggle for equality. And he gave the weakest and the most 
humble a weapon powerful enough to withstand, and even overcome, the 
cruel forces of segregation. The weapon was nonviolence.” 


Even in the face of heavy odds, he insisted that the American conscience 
can be moved to action by nonviolent protest and his insistence paid 
dividends, when the comprehensive voting right bill of 1965 was passed. 
“As a technical and legal matter all American Negroes finally had the 
franchise.”?4 

This “most extraordinary American of the century” worked miracles in 
Montgomery, Birmingham, and Selma. Armed with the potent weapon of 
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nonviolence, he liberated the black men from a paralyzing self-hypnosis 
which had been induced by the myth of the white man’s invulnerability 
and invincibility: 

The “Great Walk” in Montgomery had been a psychological and 
practical victory for the black people who lived there and to King, it was 
the practical confirmation, of, what had, till then been only the theoretical 
power of nonviolence. 

The boycott started on 5 December 1955, and lasted till 381 days, 
during which the people of Montgomery, under the leadership of King, 
boycotted the segregated buses and took to walking, riding mules and 
hitching rides and ultimately on 21 December 1965, the Montgomery 
blacks rode for the buses. The weapon of nonviolence had proved its 
worth! 

On 3 April 1963, mass demonstrations started in Birmingham which 
was called the most violent city in America, and every black family had an 
arsenal there. To start nonviolent demonstrations in this city was indeed a 
stupendous task—because the blacks there thought, that there was no 
alternative for them, but to kill and be killed—but King showed them the 
alternative—taking on Theophilus Eugene Connor (Bull Connor)—the 
city’s commissioner of public safety—who was the very personification of 
raw tyranny, and unbridled police force. This was no mean achievement: 


In Birmingham, students marched and chanted, “We Want Freedom.” When 
they were ordered to stop, the youngsters continued marching and chanting. 
Livid, Connor ordered fire engines to turn their high-powered hoses on the 
demonstrators. Knocked to the sideways, by crushing streams of water, the 
young people remembered their lessons in nonviolence. 


Finally, on 11 June 1963, it appeared that America’s dormant conscience 
had suddenly started stirring for, on that day president Kennedy told the 
nation in a televised address: 


Now the time has come for this nation to fulfill its promise. The events in 
Birmingham and elsewhere have so increased the cries for os ae al no city 
or state or legislative body can prudently choose to ignore them. 


. The weapon of nonviolence had again proved its worth! 

On 2 February 1965, the Selma campaign was initiated for the 
registration of black voters. 

It “incurred the wrath of Sheriff Jim Clarke who ordered his men to 
teargas the marchers. As the marchers scattered in search of pure air, many 
were chased by police and beaten to the ground, scores were injured and 
even more, including Martin King, were jailed. . . we 

Scores of black men and women fell to the ground “curling up foetus 
like,” while white policemen brutally clubbed them. But “Martin’s followers 
did not strike back. The people rose from the ground. Martin emerged from 
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jail and, together, they led some fifty thousand blacks and whites on the 
sixty-mile trek to Montgomery.”® 

This was a moral defeat for the white government. The police brutality 
was face to face with black nonviolent power. The American conscience 
was again shamed into a corroding guilt. 

On 6 August 1965, President Johnson signed the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act. The American Negro finally had the franchisel 

The weapon of Nonviolence had yet again proved its worth! 

Armed with the powerful weapon of nonviolence, both Gandhi and 
King orchestrated dramatic moral confrontations with their white 
adversaries. 

At Kennedy’s death a grief stricken King had told reporters: 


Our late president was assassinated by a morally inclement climate. It is a 
climate filled with heavy torrents of false accusation, jostling words of hatred 
and raging storms of violence. It is a climate where men cannot disagree 
without being disagreeable, and where they express their dissent through 
violence and murder.”? 


THE CLIMATE THROUGHOUT the world today is no different from the climate 
prevalent at the time of Kennedy’s assassination. 

In India, on 27 February 2002, the Sabarmati Express was attacked by 
some misguided people, in Godhra, Gujarat, unleashing waves upon waves 
of communal fire and the politicians happily stood by stoking the communal 
fires. 

India of the present, indeed, presents a pathetically gloomy picture, 
where secularism gets a bashing everyday, where minorities are blatantly 
threatened; where they are torched, plundered, butchered, and raped; 
where lies and half-truths are brazenly handied about; where the currency 
in vogue is violence, hatred, hypocrisy, blatant lies; and obviously 
nonviolence and Truth have become counterfeit. 

To use Dickens’ oft-quoted words—it is “the worst of times” for the 
common man and the “the best of times” for the self-agerandising politician, 
who deals in a cavalier fashion with the common man. Politicians of all 
hues and shades stoke the fires that they ignite, and wait to reap dividends— 
in the form of votes, and those in power sit sphinx-like, while the country 
goes steadily downhill. 

Gandhi’s land—Gujarat—has become synonymous with gory 
mindlessness; Blood-splashed, violence-ridden images of the land where 
Gandhi was born have been branded across the country’s subconscious 
like an ugly, cozing wound. 

Needless to say, there is a crying need for the resurrection of the 
Gandhian values of Truth and Nonviolence from the ravages of a 
lumpenised psyche. 
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Unless people indulge in positive self-introspection, and reiterate their 
faith in truth, there can be no end to this morally inclement climate where 
fanatics have captured civil society, where there are, in the words of King, 
“heavy torrents of false accusation, jostling words of hatred, and raging 
storms of violence.” 

There is no gainsaying the fact that violence and evil are an integral 
part of human nature, just as the inherent goodness of man is. Nobel 
laureate William Golding gave a mind-nmubingly brutal depiction of this 
evil side of man, in his famous novel “Lord Of the Flies” where a group of 
schoolchildren revert to savagery, when deserted on a coral island. Thus 
we see that if this intrinsic evil is unleashed or unmonitored, it can go 
berserk and create havoc. But both King and Gandhi believed that this evil 
can be checked and restrained by love, that love and nonviolence can 
transcend hatred and violence, and the vilest of man can be redeemed by 
love. 

Agreed, violence is inherent in man but what made Gandhi and King 
different was the fact that both found a way to rise above it. Both aimed at 
converting people through nonviolence, thus emerging as the apostles of 
militant nonviolence in their respective countries. 

If we want that nightmarish incidents like Godhra do not recur, there is 
only one path and that is the path of Love and Nonviolence. 
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Reevaluating Satyagraha 


E. Sudhakar 


INTERESTINGLY, GANDHI WAS an ordinary person like everybody in 
his times, except that he was sincere, rational, self-righteous, receptive to 
new ideas, obedient and god-fearing. This ordinary person, who set out to 
become a barrister in search of success and prosperity, gradually became a 
rebel, due to perpetual attacks he faced on his personality, his existence as 
an independent, rational, moral and self-righteous individual Particularly, 
the hostile racial, social, political, and economic conditions he faced in 
South Africa made him a stubborn rebel. Upto this, the evolution of the 
personality of Gandhi was quite normal. But the path he had chosen to 
stand up against the state, society, and the civilization which he denounced 
as irreligion, devoid of any moral or spiritual considerations, made him an 
extraordinary person rare to be found in several generations. 

On the basis of his experiences, observations of the society, and 
experiments he made with his life, Gandhi developed an integrated 
approach and perspective to the concept of life itself. All this, which he did 
as an experiment for himself, was a continuous process of experimenting 
and perfection of ideas. He never claimed that his ideas were perfect or 
what he believed and preached was the only truth or the correct thing. Yet, 
he firmly believed that what he preached and professed after careful 
experimenting and meticulous practice was the truth which could be relied 
on. His ideas, which came to be known as his philosophy, doctrines, 
principles or ideas, were, in fact, as he himself admitted several times, part 
of his relentless search for the truth. Satyagraha is also a part of that 
relentless search for truth.! 

The concept of Satyagraha, therefore, is related to the social, political, 
cultural, economic, and psychological conditions which influenced the life 
and personality of Gandhi. Satyagraha, thus, includes social, political, and 
moral and all other aspects of the life and struggles of Gandhi. The relevance, 
scope, and application of this concept is essentially linked to the evolution, 
growth, and perfection of the personality of Gandhi as an individual. 
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Any attempt to trace the relevance of this concept necessitates a realistic 
review of the circumstances and conditions that paved the way for its 
evolution in the life of Gandhi. 


Evolution of Satyagraha 


The origins of the concept of Satyagraha have to be traced to the evolution 
of Gandhi as an individual trying to establish himself in severely trying, 
hostile socio-economic and political conditions. Though he was greatly 
influenced by the epic characters like Prahlad, Buddha, and Jesus Christ 
about whom he studied when he was a child,” he realized their importance 
and significance when he went through the socio-economic and racial 
repression during his early years in South Africa. As is known from his 
autobiography and other sources, Gandhi was meek, self-righteous, and 
moral and yet a stubborn person from his childhood. Besides these qualities, 
the influence of mythological heroes like Rama, Harishchandra etc. and the 
writings of Tolstoy, Thoreau, and Ruskin? which he came across when he 
grew up, provoked and inspired him to launch his relentless campaign of 
search for his own identity, which he did in his own unique way. 

He adopted the nonviolent approach to resist all the forces that exerted 
pressure on him physically and psychologically. He chose this method to 
assert his own existence, his beliefs, ideas, and what he thought was true or 
right. He did not use violence in his search for self-assertion and truth. He 
believed that violence was not necessary to support the cause of truth, as it 
is inherently strong and capable of supporting itself. He did not think it 
necessary or justified to use violence in case what he believed and adopted 
was not true. According to him, on both counts nonviolence was the 
appropriate course.* 

Holding on to the truth in a nonviolent way requires inflicting or 
inviting suffering on oneself. Gandhi understood this, taking the examples 
of Prahlad and Jesus Christ. He maintained that this requires a sensé of 
love for all and hence the Satyagrahi should bear troubles and sufferings 
without any ill-will towards the opponent. Even if the opponent adopts 
violent methods and causes pain and injuries to him, it should be borne 
willingly without any grudge or hatred towards the perpetrator. Suffering 
for the cause of the truth, according to Gandhi, is the process of self- 
purification.” In this process, the Satyagrahi will emerge stronger at the 
end of that particular nonviolent resistance. 

Gandhi, if we can try to understand and analyze his nonviolent 
approach, appears to be very practical and realistic in his given 
circumstances. For a person, living in an alien land and among enemies 
and facing a mighty force as the opponent with his back to the wall, there 
could be no honourable alternative other than this nonviolent resistance. 
The type of resistance he had chosen reflects his personality, his will, and 
the intensity of his self-assertion. 
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Spiritual influence and belief in religion also had a profound role in the 
evolution of the doctrine of Satyagraha. The experiments Gandhi made 
with truth and nonviolence, which are the main pillars of Satyagraha, were 
inspired by his faith in and commitment to religion. He believed that the 
supreme law that governs all living things and the universe is nothing but 
love and nonviolence. He argued that Gita implicitly carried the message 
of nonviolence.® It was Gandhi's firm belief that the basis of all religions of 
the world was the law of love. Moral and spiritual principles, for Gandhi, 
were not different from social or political principles. The very purpose of 
nonviolent resistance and upholding the principles of truth was nothing 
but the process of self-realisation and realisation of life itself, which, from 
an individualist point of view, is none other than asserting the freedom of 
oneself over his mind and body. 

Satyagraha, which Gandhi designated as “soul force,” rightly so, was 
basically his own soul force, meant for the self-realisation of Gandhi 
himself. Though Gandhi declared it to be of universal application, it was 
designed, developed, and perfected according to the inner strength (soul 
force) of Gandhi himself. Therefore, the evolution and practice of Satyagraha 
was individualistic but he sought to apply it universally because he had the 
confidence that the Indian masses would accept it as a means of their 
salvation, which in the immediate sense was freedom from foreign rule. 
But Satyagraha was practised in its fullest sense and in all its facets by none 
other than Gandhi himself (there may be one or two exceptions). 

The origins and evolution of Satyagraha had something to do with the 
personality of its architect. Gandhi, a self-conscious, morally bound, and 
self-righteous person, never allowed any external force or authority to 
dominate him. He believed that he was subjected to the law of morality 
and as he started experimenting with truth and nonviolence, it was 
strengthened on a firm basis. The external conditions and socio-political 
restrictions confronted him challenging his personality, conscience and 
freedom, with which he did not want to compromise. Thus he resisted the 
external authority at every stage in his life as it clashed with his personality 
and character. Holding on to truth and following the law of morality and 
nonviolence, which he believed it as the underlying principle of the human 
existence, he developed this technique of conflict resolution—Satyagraha. 
As he started to gain success in his experiments with Satyagraha in South 
Africa, he designated it as a weapon of nonviolence and soul force. It was 
recognized as a weapon to resist, in a nonviolent manner, oppression or 
unwanted pressure on one’s mind or body. For Gandhi, Satyagraha emerged 
as the highest manifestation of his individual moral freedom. 


Qualifications for a Satyagrahi 


Gandhi's concept of Satyagraha is not merely a technique of conflict 
resolution or nonviolent resistance to injustice or oppression. It includes 
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several things which are its concomitants. As it has already been said 
several times, Satyagraha is an integrated concept, which deals with aspects 
of the life of a Satyagrahi Hence, it includes truth, nonviolence, non- 
stealing, chastity or Brahmacharya, poverty or non-possession, bread labour, 
fearlessness, control of the palate (asvada), tolerance, Swadeshi, and removal 
of untouchability. In fact, they all flow from the universal moral which is 
the basis of Satyagraha.’ 

Let us now examine what Gandhi meant by all these ingredients of 
Satyagraha and then go on further to examine how far the common man of 
the twenty-first century can follow them. 

First, let us take up the meaning and scope of truth. Gandhi meant by it 
not only the utterances of truth but he meant by it the observance of truth 
by thought, word, and deed.’ A comprehensive understanding and sincere 
observance of truth, according to Gandhi, makes men so enlightened that 
there would not be anything which they could not understand. The 
implication is that truth is knowledge and virtue. 

Nonviolence too has to be followed in its widest sense. Ahinisa, which 
is translated as nonviolence in English, is fundamental to the doctrine of 
Satyagraha.? Gandhi's concept of Ahimsa applies to all human beings and 
all living things. Besides, it includes love and compassion without any ill- 
will. “In its positive form, Ahimsa means the largest love, greatest charity. 
This active Ahinisa includes necessarily truth and fearlessness.”10 

Gandhi regarded chastity or Brahmacharya (celibacy or abstinence from 
sex) as one of the most important things for the follower of Satya (truth) 
and nonviolence. The votary of truth and nonviolence should not get 
married. A Satyagrahi has to control his instincts, without which he cannot 
attain the feeling of universal love. Gandhi said that those who seek truth 
should live like brothers and sisters even if they get married.!1 According 
to him, by the control of instincts and desires, the mental strength of the 
Satyagrahi increases immensely. He suggested several methods for the 
strict observance of Bralimacharya. 

Gandhi emphasized the importance of fearlessness, tolerance—equal 
treatment of all religions—, the control of and palate. They are essentially 
linked to the observance of Satyagraha. Without them the Satyagrahi 
would be weak and an easy prey to evil influences. Non-stealing, that is, 
the most desiring others property, observing poverty, Swadeshi have also 
been mentioned as important elements of Satyagraha. All these things are 
meant to make the life of the Satyagrahi simple, honest, and free from 
wants. Anyane who follows the principles of Satyagraha has to live a life of 
spiritual and moral virtues devoid of any mundane wants, feelings, 
emotions, or temptations. In other words, the Satyagrahi has to live like an 
ascetic. 

Holding on to truth and nonviolent way of living calls for an approach 
of universal love, without any ill-will towards anybody. Gandhi believed 
that love is the law of the human species;!* hatred, ill-will, virulence, 
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malice and grudge are against this law. According to him, the Satyagrahi 
aims to convert the opponent. It aims to civilize the individual. Its main 
objective is spiritual realization of the individual. Therefore Gandhi says 
that those who believe and propagate the doctrine of Satyagraha have 
lived it in the day-to-day relations in society. 


Scope of Satyagraha 


According to Gandhi, the concept of Satyagraha can be adopted by anybody. 
Its applicability is not limited to individuals only; it can be adopted by 
communities also in political and domestic affairs. It is universally 
applicable, permanent, and invincible.’’ It views the life of man as an 
integrated whole and, as such, it applies to all aspects of human life in the 
same manner. Gandhi said that Satyagraha was like a banyan tree which 
had innumerable branches. Civil disobedience and non-cooperation were 
among such branches. Satya and ahimsa together made its parent trunk 
from which all the innumerable branches shoot out.!4 

State activity and its impact on the lives of people constitutes the main 
concern of Satyagraha. Gandhi felt that in the present day, the state was 
concentrating more and more authority in its own hands at the cost of the 
individual and his freedom. He felt that the citizen was entitled to appeal 
to the law of dharma, with which both satya and ahimsa were identified, in 
the face of the overwhelming might of the centralized state of today.!» 
Generally, in democracies where the state functions on the basis of the rule 
of law and with the minimum use of force, Satyagraha may not be necessary. 
But Gandhi did not rule out Satyagraha in democracies. When he talked of 
the state might or centralization of state power, he did not mention 
democracies or any other form of the state. His concern was the existence of 
the individual as a spiritual and moral entity and the application of truth 
and nonviolence. Whenever the individual considers that it was not proper 
for him to obey the law of the state, he could resist it with his soul force. 
peo to Gandhi was a higher court than the highest court of the 
land. l 

As it applies to all spheres of human activity, Satyagraha implies the 
self-assertion of the individual by means of truth and nonviolence, in the 
face of increasing state activity and the diminution of social power. There 
may be disagreement over the application of Satyagraha to democracies, as 
theoretically democracies guarantee larger freedom to individuals in all 
spheres of human existence. But there are people who believe that 
Satyagraha is necessary even in democracies. It is said that Satyagraha was 
the birthright of every human being. In fact, freedom of thought and 
expression must and do include the inherent right of the individual to offer 
Satyagraha.!? 

Gandhi had serious disagreements with modern civilization, 
particularly the Western civilization. In his view, “the modern civilization 
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has grown as terrible as a wolf through its hunger for wealth and its greedy 
pursuit of worldly pleasures.”!8 He regarded the Indian or Hindu 
civilization as based on spiritual and moral values and appealed to Indians 
not to come under the’influence of the Western civilization. He believed 
that “civilization in the real sense of the term is not in the multiplication but 
in the deliberate and voluntary restriction of wants.”!? Thus the concept of 
Satyagraha is also a revolt against modern civilization. Gandhi’s ideas on 
poverty, non-stealing, simple living etc. imply that the Satyagrahi should 
keep himself away from the influence of modern civilization. 

Satyagraha has also been considered as a weapon of soul force to resist 
any kind of oppression. Initially Gandhi called it “passive resistance” 
taking cue from Thoreau. But later on he gave up that and named it as 
Satyagraha. He considered Satyagraha as an effective and powerful weapon 
in the hands of the common man against any mighty power. It is supposed 
to achieve something that concerns the welfare of the community, moral 
realization of the individual, or for any just gain which is denied to him 
unjustly. Satyagraha should not be used for any unjust cause. 

While Gandhi regarded Satyagraha as a way of life, during the freedom 
struggle of India, Satyagraha was used as a weapon to resist the authority 
of the state and to achieve various things for the general welfare of the 
people. The Champaran and Bardoli Satyagrahas were conducted by Gandhi 
not only to achieve material gains for the people but also to resist the unjust 
authority of the then British regime. The civil disobedience movement of 
1930, the Dandi Salt Satyagraha and the Quit India movements were the 
classic examples when Gandhi used Satyagraha as the weapon of the soul 
force. 

Gandhi warned that Satyagraha should not be used as weapon to 
achieve material or partisan gains. He said that it should not be resorted to 
without exhausting all the methods of persuasion. While resorting to 
Satyagraha, he insisted that care should be taken to strictly adhere to all its 
principles including nonviolence. A Satyagrahi, in the course of his struggle, 
as has already been mentioned, should be ready to accept all sufferings 
both for himself and for the sake of his opponent. 

Satyagraha, as practised and believed by Gandhi, appeals to the heart 
or the scul of the opponent. It seeks to convert him by the combination of 
rationality and morality, that is, by touching his mind and heart. Gandhi 
gives more importance to the soul or the heart. 

Satyagraha as a means of resistance and conflict resolution, has different 
forms. Hunger strike (fasting), hartal (striking work), hijrat (immigration)are 
some of the forms suggested. The principles, conditions, and qualifications 
of Satyagraha are relevant to all these forms. 


Satyagraha in Practice 


In the post-Gandhian era the term Satyagraha received wide publicity, 
because of the idolization of Gandhi and the mystique that surrounded his 
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name and personality. While there were myrds of followers of Gandhi and 
his ideals, it became a fashion to many people in different fields like 
politics, business, teaching, social service etc. to style themselves as 
Gandhians. The euphoria, that accompanied the dawn of independence 
followed by sudden and unexpected exit of Gandhi from the scene, made 
Gandhian ideals identical with nationalism and patriotism among the 
common people. It was unanimously acclaimed by the masses and various 
leading political parties of India with a firm conviction and belief that it 
was Gandhi's Satyagraha and nonviolence which would liberate India 
from the shackles of foreign rule. 

Under the circumstances, Satyagraha was very popular among all 
kinds of people who were fighting for some cause. Initially, the causes for 
which this doctrine was used as a method of conflict resolution were 
generally of public interest. One of such things was the indefinite fast 
observed by Potti Sriramulu, who, in that process, sacrificed his life for the 
cause of a linguistic state for all the Telugu-speaking people. But later on, 
for every small cause, people started resorting to hunger strike and other 
forms of non-cooperation, invoking the name of Satyagraha. 

Gradually, hunger strikes, strikes, dharnas, demonstrations have become 
order of the day. People started giving the name of Satyagraha and 
nonviolence to every peaceful protest. Political parties, of all hues, professed 
to be followers of Gandhian ideals. And when they agitated for any 
partisan reasons, they implied that they were observing one of the forms of 
Satyagraha. Even in the common parlance, any hunger strike was dubbed 
as a form of Satyagraha. The philosophy underlying the doctrine and its 
importance as a moral and spiritual virtue lost any significance not only to 
the common people but to most of the politicians and even the khadi-clad 
workers of political parties and other organizations. 

The name of Gandhi and his doctrine of ‘Satyagraha, without any 
reference to their spirit and real meaning, carry some weight with the 
masses, which has a lot of significance in the electoral politics of our 
country. That is why Satyagraha became a kind of creed with some of the 
political parties, which is manifested by wearing of khadi shirts, dhotis etc. 
Similarly, an individual or group which fought against a mighty opponent 
for the sake of some material benefit also used the term Satyagraha. In the 
present day-world it used for wrong causes or unjustified causes and more 
often than not without exploring other peaceful methods of conflict 
resolution. 

As far as the observance of the conditions laid down for the Satyagrahis 
is concerned, it has to be said that their practice is only observed in their 
breach. Truth, nonviolence, tolerance, simple living, bread labour, chastity, 
fearlessness, etc. are not at all found to be worthy of practice. The entire 
paraphernalia of Satyagraha which as a whole, according to Gandhi, for 
the moral, spiritual, and civic virtues are totally lost in the din of changed 
social values and materialistic ethos of life. 
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Satyagraha, today, does not essentially remain as a weapon of the 
weaker against the mighty opponents. It is used not to eradicate the evil, or 
reform the opponent or to bring about realization of the life etc. but it is 
used by exerting some psychological pressure on the state or the authorities 
or the superiors so that the desired benefit is extracted. It is not used as a 
last resort either. 


Relevance of Satyagraha in the Twenty-first Century 


Is Satyagraha relevant to the present-day society or, so to say, the twenty- 
first century? The answer is both “no” and “yes.” Rather, it is not even 
simple “yes” or “no.” 

When we try to decide whether it is relevant to the present-day society, 
the fundamental thing we have to consider is the nature of the present-day 
individual. It is also necessary to consider the nature and characteristics of 
the present civilization in comparison with that civilization which Gandhi 
taught to be right. It is quite uncertain whether it suits the present-day 
individual, who wants to do things and get things done instantaneously, 
effectively, and emphatically. “Self” is the predominant preoccupation of 
the individual of the present generation, and everything that concerns this 
“self” is related to wealth or material well-being of the individual. Wealth, 
material prosperity, and power are final objectives of the present-day 
individual. Today’s individual, who lives in atomized families, is more 
inward-looking than the individual of any previous generation. Spiritual, 
moral, and civic virtues, which are essential qualities of a satyagrahi, do 
not have any significance in the modern society. The present-day individual 
is shrewd enough to use all of them according to necessity but at the same 
time does not attach any specific importance to them. In the present 
society, in the present socio-economic and political scenario, there is no 
place for Satyagraha in its true sense. But it is used as a means of achieving 
the desired objective depending on the circumstances. Generally the 
objectives are of pecuniary nature or related to power, position, or material 
benefits. While Gandhi advocated good means for good ends, for the 
individual of today, in general, any means is acceptable if it is capable of 
achieving the desired objectives, which also may not be good or rational. 

Gandhi was well aware of the increasing influence of materialistic 
considerations on the modern society and individual. He wanted the 
Satyagrahi to be away from the influence of wealth and other worldly 
desires. The discourse of the modern civilization is acquisition of wealth 
and comforts or luxuries as much as possible. Poverty which is a virtue to 
the Satyagrahi, is a vice for the modern individual. A Gandhian Satyagrahi, 
who is an uncompromising seeker of the truth and nonviolence and who 
resorts to Satyagraha not for his personal benefits but for the general 
welfare of the society or for assertion of the individual-self as a moral- 
spiritual entity, may not fit in the present-day social system. Following all 
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the principles and conditions of Satyagraha for the modern individual is 
not only very difficult but almost impossible. It seeks too much of human 
nature.” Satyagraha is no simple matter and that too for the individual in 
the fast changing socio-economic and political set-up, it is not possible to 
say so about the legitimacy or efficacy of Satyagraha.”" A true Satyagrahi, 
dedicated to the principles of truth and nonviolence and all that which it 
stands for, remains, to a large extent, unfulfilled like the Plato's Republic. 

As an integrated concept, Satyagraha aimed at the spiritual and moral 
realization of the individual self. It was developed by Gandhi in the course 
of his own search for identity and self-realization. His experiences and 
experiments were carried out in an ambience which characterized racial 
discrimination, political oppression, and ecanomic exploitation by the 
alien people and external forces. His struggles opposed the basic character, 
politicies, laws, and actions of the state both in South Africa and in India, 
which negated his basic existence as a free moral and spiritual individual. 
The situation changed drastically in the post-Independence India. It cannot 
be claimed by anybody that there was no oppression or exploitation in the 
present socio-political set-up. Yet it has to be said that the perception of the 
individual about the social and political values and issues has changed; the 
methods and approaches to tackle the problems have changed. Neither the 
individual nor the state has time and patience for the ideals like simplicity, 
morality /spirituality, bread labour, chastity, poverty etc. Legitimacy of 
state is based on the legality which is determined by the majority in the 
legislature; thus, rendering morality and rationality relatively less important. 
In the circumstances, the state itself resorts to violence to assert its legitimacy 
and authority. For the individual of today, values and morality are not 
very much relevant, a share in the power and wealth become more important 
consideration for his allegiance to the state. Only when his share is denied 
he resorts to some kind of struggles which need not be Satyagraha of the 
Gandhian type. Nonviolence is a necessity but not a value or principle. 
Everything in the present civilization and political system, throughout the 
world, is judged on the basis of publicity and not on the basis of facts, that 
is, truth. Thus, satya in the twenty-first century is a myth at the least and a 
relative concept at the most. 

So much is the negative for Satyagraha in the twenty-first century. Itis - 
so, if we take the principles and and qualifications of Satyagraha as 
postulated by Gandhi as static and unalterable. But that will be quite rigid 
and it restricts the use of this practice to a miniscule minority if altogether 
none. Revelance of any particular thing can be safeguarded and perpetuated 
when it is adapted to the changing circumstances and conditions. If we can 
accept the limitations of the human beings and allow the practice of 
Satyagraha with minimum restrictions, but of course, with the strict 
adherence of nonviolence and the principle of love, then it can be relevant 
and useful for many many years to come. 
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It can be recalled that according to Gandhi, the main objective of 
Satyagraha was to eradicate the evil or to reform the opponent. In the 
present socio-economic-political system, there is a dire necessity to wean 
the individual away from the influence of wealth, luxuries, and power. As 
the violence, strife and hatred is increasing, the social and political values 
are getting perverted. Lawlessness, corruption, greed, malice and selfishness 
are contaminating the society and the state is making the individual devoid 
of rationality and the sense of right or wrong. Multiplicity of wants and 
craze for worldly pleasures is increasing the competition and rivalry among 
the people, relegating the ideals of simple living, poverty, charity, and 
integrity to the background. All these developments would not have 
pleased Gandhi. He wanted the self-realization of the individual and his 
freedom and spiritual well-being. He would have advocated Satyagraha as 
a panacea for all the maladies afflicting the twenty-first century society. 
But how far would he have been successful is anybody’s guess. Still, at 
least some modest change can be brought in thinking and activities of the 
people at large, if the concept of Satyagraha is given proper publicity and 
people are made to practise the basic principles of nonviolence, love, 
mutual respect, social responsibility, and spiritual values. 

As a social activist, reformer, and a philosopher (which he never 
claimed to be), Gandhi’s Satyagraha offers a highly original theory of social 
change.” It may be accepted if not in toto in practice but at least as a theory 
aiming at the reformation of the individual and society it is sound and 
plausible. 

Relevance or irrelevance of a particular thing is generally considered to 
find out to what extent changes have taken place in the historical setting or 
socio-economic-cultural-political conditions. It is generally agreed that 
with the changes in the physical and psychological conditions pervading 
that particular concept, its applicability and efficacy diminishes gradually. 
This is true of all great things also. That is how, with the passage of time, 
the practice, applicability and efficacy of or the basic character and nature 
of society, culture and religion have changed beyond recognition. While 
the original idea remains (sometimes it is also interpreted differently), its 
practice and application assume new method and approach depending on 
the nature and spirit of the times. The idea or the main creator of the idea is 
` remembered, revered, and deified but the idea itself corrodes in its actual 
practice m different places and times. 

Gandhi's Satyagraha is such an idea. It is remembered, admired, 
respected, and eulogized by the people of succeeding generations. The 
idea is always the idea, it is the original, it can never be reproduced as 
original. However, as long as the idea is respected, emulated, and practised 
sincerely, there is always a chance to achieve some tangible results rather 
than giving it up as unpracticable and unattainable. The principles of truth 
and nonviolence which are the main trunk of the concept of Satyagraha 
always have a great sobering effect n the human behaviour and in social 
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relations. If they are believed and practised, in however humble a way, it 
may be, as the basic social morals. 

In all the educational institutions, right from the lowest level to the 
level of university, it would be worthwhile to teach the young people the 
concept of Satyagraha and the principles of truth and nonviolence, as the 
basic factors contributing to the peace, harmony and the welfare of the 
society. In all the industrial establishments and other places of mass 
employment also, Satyagraha would be a viable alternative to other 
methods, for the peaceful resolution of disputes and conflicts. And in all 
walks of life, wherever there is scope for conflict or disharmony, the 
practice of the principles of truth and nonviolence in the smallest way 
possible, would definitely make a great contribution in bringing about 
peace and harmony. 

However, while the practice of Satyagraha and its concomitant 
principles, in any small and sincere way, will always be appreciated, it is 
an imperative that this great method should be guarded against. any 
misuse by selfish, parochial, and unscrupulous elements. 

Satyagraha as an ideal and as a great weapon of conflict resolution will 
always serve as a great inspiration to the people of all generations to come, 
both in India and elsewhere. It may not be possible for ordinary human 
beings to practise brahmacharya, poverty, simple living in the age of scientific 
and technological development, but the usefulness of truth and nonviolence 
will always be relevant wherever the goal is prosperity, welfare, and 
development, because, without truth and nonviolence, there canhot be 
peace and without peace there cannot be development. 
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The Gandhian Concept of 
Self-rule in Contemporary Society 


Saroj Malik 


(CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY IS suffering from multi-dimensional 
problems and muddles its way towards the uncertain future buffeted by 
the ugly face of terrorism, arms race, environmental degradation, 
maldevelopment, consumerism, corruption, crisis of population, poverty, 
unrest, distrust, and loss of faith in interpersonal and intergroup relations. 
Modem technology poses a greater threat and fear than hope and happiness. 
The significance of man and his life has lost its meaning and purpose and 
has reduced it to a mere mechanical drudgery. The damaging fissures in 
modern society are not due to outward forces but are pregnant within the 
civilization causing serious crisis in social life. 

Gandhi, a great political leader, activist, and philosopher, had a vision 
of this “Satanic” civilization in his book Hind Swaraj Or the Indian Home 
Rule.! He delved deeply into the tensions, the dilemmas, the paradoxes, in 
short, the abnormalities that characterise modern society. In this book he 
depicted a picture of an alienated man who is trying to unfetter himself 
from the clutches of modern civilization and the immense harm which it 
was doing to the self and to the society. Through a revolutionary 
transformation of self, he initiated a process of social ordering and helped 
to create institutions that install and sustain a normal civilization. Viewing 
the predicament of modern society, this paper is focussed on two points: 
(i) to analyse and highlight Gandhian ideas of self-rule and the desired 
relationship of individual with society, and (ii) to examine some of the 
basic Gandhian principles on the basis of which an ideal social order can be 
evolved and to indicate how these ideas are relevant in modern civilization. 


WHENEVER ONE JUDGES an existing society or tries to articulate the vision of 
an alternative society, one proceeds from or implies a concept of human 
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nature. Gandhi recognized the brute in man and believed that we have 
become men by a slow process of evolution from the brute. Modern 
civilization does just that and presents to men all the allurements of 
material comforts and tempts him to remain a brute. His thinking was 
based on an ethical vision, in which the individual had the central position. 
It may be remembered that the individual as perceived in the Western 
society is a self-centred entity separated from each other by the motive of 
selfishness. Material progress beyond the requirement of the satisfaction of 
basic needs and comforts is causing deterioration in the inner self of man. 
Gandhi made a distinction between external freedom and internal freedom. 
He agreed with the proposition that a thousand laws would fail to transform 
man if he remains a slave internally. For him, Swaraj or freedom meant, 
rule over one’s self or a “state of being”—of individuals and of nations.? 
Even Socrates and Jesus continuously inspire us to strive for “self-rule, 
self-reform, and self-management of society.”* For Gandhi, national 
independence, political freedom of the individual, and economic freedom 
of the individual are negative in character but freedom as self-rule is 
positive in character. 

The individual is a functioning component of the complex social 
organism. His concern must be to become identified with the tasks and 
interests of his social role and must focus on an attempt to shape his public 
and private character.” He believed in the possibility of an ultimate 
realization of the absolute. For him, the consummation of men’s striving is 
his total identification with God; this is self-realization for Gandhi. He 
viewed man in relation to the ideal of absolute truth, the higher law of 
duty, and the ethic of nonviolence. He, therefore, opined: “Absolute truth 
justifies man’s being, consequently devotion to truth is the sole justification 
for our existence.”© In the light of these above-stated words, man is 
responsible for his conduct and is capable of improving his nature in the 
‘world. To Gandhi, God is.the home of all moral virtues centrally based 
upon truth. He writes: “God is truth but now I say deliberately, Truth is 
God. One may deny God but none can deny truth,”” Gandhi insists on 
holding on to the relative Truth, as long as the Absolute truth is beyond the 
reach of man. His search for Truth must proceed in the community of 
which he is a part. We may not know God, but we know his creation. 
Service of his creation is the service of God. In his quest of ultimate Truth, 
he singles out courage as the crucial virtue, which people must show. This 
fearlessness is “freedom from all external fear, fear of disease, bodily injury 
and death of dispossession, of losing one’s nearest and dearest, of losing 
reputation, of giving offence.”® Such courage produces a state of mental 
equipoise, which man needs to achieve as his final end and to develop 
himself as a spiritually powerful agent of the moral regeneration of society. 

Gandhi believed that all life is one, and all activities of man constituted 
an indivisible whole. But today we dichotomise life into exclusive 
compartments of politics, economics, society, and religion, which are devoid 
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of morality. There is a lack of harmony between man and man, class and 
class, nation and nation, and between man and nature. This has endangered 
the concept of unity. For realizing the ideal of organic unity, one should 
have a living faith in God as the creator, sustamer, and destroyer of the 
world. Gandhi had immense love for all that exists on the earth and a great 
concern for others. He further explained: “When all life is one and the 
whole universe including everybody is the manifestation of God, then why 
should petty conflicts arise?” He believed in the basic goodness of man. To 
relate oneself to the indeterminate, that, is other beings constitutes the basis 
for an extended self, which in turn manifests itself in compassion, the 
ability to be affected by the suffering of others. Along with compassion, 
humility and action as a means of self-realization are the most valued 
things for Gandhi. But action must not spring from the motive of self- 
interest, but with the welfare of others. For him, the first condition for 
individual growth is utmost humility. Humility meant being free of airs, 
haughtiness, insolvence, superciliousness and the like and a sense of 
essential equality with other human beings.” 

Gandhi sees freedom in self-realization. Self-realization means discovery 
of and total identification with God, that is, Truth. The quest for Truth 
consists in serving humanity for alleviating its suffering. The ideal of man 
is for the preservation and promotion of the public good in general and for 
the well-being of suffering humanity in particular. Now the question arises 
as to how to realize the self? For realizing the self, the first essential thing is 
to cultivate a strong moral sense. Morality means the acquisition of virtues 
and acquisition of virtues is not a goal for Gandhi; it is only a beginning of 
the great spiritual adventure of self-realization through selfless service. 
Patanjali had earlier referred to five Yamas (cardinal vows), that 1s, 
nonviolence, truth, non-stealing, celibacy, and non-possession and five 
Niyamas (casual vows), that is, bodily purity, contentment, the study of 
scriptures, austerity, and meditation in the service of God. Gandhi prescribes 
the vow of truth, nonviolence, celibacy, control of the palate, non-stealing, 
non-possession, self-sufficiency, fearlessness, and the elimination of 
untouchability in the caste system. Though Gandhi adopts the traditional 
Yamas-Niyamas as the necessary equipeee of the searcher after truth, he 
added to the list two vows of his own. +? Moreover, he believed in the basic 
goodness of man and was convinced that savageness can be reformed by 
continuous effort. 

Aristotle was right when he said that “man is a social animal by nature 
and necessity.” So the necessity of remaining in the world arises because, 
on the one hand, the world is essential for self-development and, on the 
other, the world had to be shaped in the image of the freedom and morality 
that one seeks to attain in one’s own life. The search for liberation implies 
self-development. The necessity of the world involves interacting with the 
external world and basing this interaction on some principle that provides 
the ground rules for dealing with others and for regulating the relationship 
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between the self and others. Jon Elster in his book, The Cement of Society, 
mentioned that there are no societies but rather only individuals who 
interact with each other. The interaction defies the view that “a society can 
be destructive—the war of all against all—as well as cooperative.”!! On 
the crucial question whether the individual is supreme or the society, to 
overcome the tension between individual and sociality, notions such as 
sympathy, compassion, and world spirit have necessarily to be either 
artificially integrated with individuality or claimed to be an innate part for 
it. However, the problem of anti-thesis between the self and others remains. 
What is it that glues societies together and prevents them from disintegrating 
into chaos and war? How does Gandhi resolve this tension? 

It is for this reason that Gandhi insists upon self-transformation as a 
means for self-realisation. As a matter of fact, self-transformation in the 
Gandhian sense means neither isolated self-control nor an uncritical 
submission to the restrictions or concerns of society. Nor does it undermine 
social collectivity or the individual self. On the contrary, it forces one to 
transcend the duality of the individual and society. Selfless service and 
duty consciousness are the essential instruments of self-transformation. 

Gandhi conceives the relationship between the individual and the 
society as analogous to that between the drops and the ocean. The drops, 
even while they can claim individuality, cannot survive without the ocean 
and the ocean will lose its identity without the drops.!* He wanted to 
create a society that would neither be a jungle nor straitjacket but a home 
that would provide the maximum freedom for the individual’s growth, not 
a few but of each and every one in the human family. Vinoba Bhave 
expressed this view picturesquely: “It was like walking on two legs, one 
step of individual change to be followed by one of social change.”!3 The 
Gandhian view of society is not conceived as something out there but as a 
notion of an extended self. The process of self-disclosure is thus transformed 
into the process of co-disclosure. All societies, whether atomistic or organic, 
emphasize interdependence. But in many cases it usually takes the form of 
functional interdependence restricted to the exchange of goods and services. 
The interdependence of Gandhi’s conception therefore further implies the 
value of harmony, and an integration of the self with humanity which must 
be a part of the process of gradual inclusion. 

In the Gandhian scheme of things, the individual is to put his energies 
at the service of society voluntarily. He will be free to choose the shape this 
service would take. Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beasts of 
the jungle. We have to learn to strike a mean between individual freedom 
and social restraints for the sake of the well-being of whole society which 
enriches both the individual and the society. However, the individual 
remains important, not because the individual is prior to society but 
because the individual is the most active component of society and corporate 
growth is dependent entirely on individual growth. Thus, in the Gandhian 
scheme of things, harmony between the individual and the society will not 
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be achieved once for all, but will be continuously evolving, the product of 
dialectical process involving dialogue and struggle. 

Society becomes grounded in the extended self and must be based on 
values and it should promote harmony, non-exploitation, equality, and 
participation. He visualised a social order which must realise the ideal of a 
non-competitive, classless, and egalitarian society without going through 
the travail of class war.!4 A social order is a system of elements, each of 
which is defined by its relationship to all the other elements. The elements 
are individuals and groups and their interaction is governed by a principle 
of order, the idea, or rule according to which the elements are arranged. He 
eschewed all ideas of superordination, subordination, conflict, and 
exploitation, and he preferred a social order that reflected interdependence, 
cooperation, and harmony. As he is placed in social role, he must perform 
these roles not for entrenching himself more and more into materiality but 
for launching his spiritual quest and advancing on the path towards self- 
realization. In this context, some of the principles regarding how an ideal 
social order should be based, and how these ideas would be of value to the 
contemporary society, will be examined. 


GANDHI WAS NOT a system builder. But he had a scheme of concepts on the 
basis of which a most appropriate, comprehensive system could be built 
which would denounce both capitalism ad bureaucratic statism. His holistic 
paradigm lays stress on all-round development of both the individual and 
the society in harmony with nature. On the pillars of truth and nonviolence, 
he sought to erect a moral, social, economic, and political structure. His 
entire thinking was based on the ethical vision. At the political level, he 
dismissed liberal democracy and believed that consensus was the basis of 
good government and dissent was the oxygen of democracy. Like J.S. Mill 
he put emphasis on the qualitiative aspects. As a democrat, he believed 
that power resides in the people. He pleaded for decentralization of 
power in society and gave the concept of the “oceanic circle.” In his 
political set-up, the village should be economically self-supporting and 
politically self-governing. About the need for cleansing the society of its 
Machiavellian politics, he wrote: “I have always derived my politics from 
ethics. It is because I swear by ethics that I find myself in politics. A person, 
who is a lover of his country, is bound to take a lively interest in politics.” !® 
He stressed moral values in politics. For him, there is no politics bereft of 
religion, but religion, for Gandhi, is the identification with the universe 
and with the service to all. He visualised Swaraj at the individual level, 
Gramraj at the local level, and Sarvodaya at the global level He had given 
for post-Independence India the process of knitting the nation and people 
as communities living in harmony where each one would have been able to 
complement the life of the other and serve the nation with a spirit of true 
voluntarism. 
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At the economic level, Gandhi believed that modern technology had 
assumed the shape of large-scale machinery, with the result that its 
production requires large functions. Naturally those who undertook to 
finance production of such a large-scale technology would control it. Such 
concentration of economic power in the hands of a few is not good, because 
it leads to the process of exploitation. Gandhi stated that concentration of 
wealth should not be in the hands of a few but in the hands of all. Thus he 
asserted: “Today machinery helps a few to ride on the back of millions.” 
He was not in favour of mass production but production for the masses, 
and that too with instruments that masses could afford to possess and 
repair. He was not against machinery but against the enslavement of 
machinery. “Any mechanism may be misused, but if it is, the moral evil is 
in man who misuses it, not in the mechanism.”!® To bridge the gap 
between the rich and the poor he advocated the theory of trusteeship 
which is derived from three basic concepts—nonviolence, Swaraj, and 
equality—which are all interlinked. 

For inculcating selfless notions in the individual and the society, Gandhi 
gave the principle of non-possession which was designed to create both a 
quick rate of growth and full employment, less on the basis of individual 
profit incentive and more on the basis of joint efforts and community 
advantage. Complete non-possession is an abstraction. There is a distinction 
between possession and possessiveness. The evil lies not so much in 
possession as in possessiveness. This is the root cause of conflict. Gandhi 
was of the opinion that there is enough in this world for everyone’s need, 
but there is nothing in this world for anybody’s greed. Material needs do 
not ensure happiness; rather they lead to impoverishment of the spirit 
which ultimately becomes the cause of tension and alienation, drifting man 
away from organism. “A judicious shift from a consumer society to a 
conserver society seems to be the demand of modern age.”19 

Gandhi's idea of Bread Labour, Swadeshi, and his emphasis on cottage 
industries and self-sufficiency can give solace to the shattered man of the 
industrial society. He comes very close to the ideal of “Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbkum”—the whole universe is the family. His doctrine of bread 
labour is closely related to non-possession. It enjoins upon everyone to 
perform physical labour. He propounded Swadeshi for a self-reliant society 
and for fighting imperialistic forces. He regarded morals, ethics, and religion 
as convertible terms. Religious considerations have priority over political 
considerations in Gandhian thought. For him, religion meant an approach 
which changes one’s very nature and binds indissolubly to the truth within 
and thereby purify a person. The aim of religion is to suppress the beast in 
man and enshrine his rational and moral will It binds man to God and man 
to man. To achieve a good end, one should follow good means and thereby 
strengthen the organic unity between man and society, like the one between 
the seed and tree. Lastly, fearlessness is also essential. An alienated person 
always feels tense and insecure and some unknown fear always haunts 
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him. Higher consciousness not only eliminates tension and fear but also 
leads man to contentment and bliss. He did not build macro social model. 
His system of values and beliefs was relativistic. Most systems gave 
precedence either to individual man or social man. For Gandhi, man was 
equally important as an individual and as a member of society. 

Gandhi presented a complete philosophy for reconstructing and 
reoriénting the society on the pillars of politics, economics, and religion 
within the framework of the concept of unity. He also focussed on good 
means to achieve a good end. His concept provides a practical solution to 
the present problems of national disintegration in Indian society where 
different regions and religions are developing a tendency to be concerned 
only with their particular problems in a parochial manner. This feeling is 
opposed to national integration. However, Gandhi’s ideas are based on the 
assumption that there is no difference between one person and another 
merely on the basis of caste, region, or religion. Thus the problem of 
national disintegration being faced in India can be solved by making use of 
the Gandhian concept of nonviolence which can provide a way out of the 
present crisis that has gripped the entire society. Gandhian thinking on 
nonviolence, truth, the end and means is firmly rooted in Indian heritage. 
In keeping with the spirit of modern times he updated, explained, and 
enriched heritage through his experiments, contemplation, and intuition. 
A better way to understand Gandhi depends upon conceptualizing his 
ideas, putting them in the form of a structure and then testing them in 
actual experience. But in this quest for reformation of society, he would like 
the change to start from man himself as an individual and not to be 
imposed from above. Individual San combined with a powerful 
method of fighting injustice, that is, Satyagraha will be effective in preventing 
the state from becoming tyrannous.“” In the Gandhian framework, society 
or community overshadows the state.”! 


IT MAY BE unrealistic to conclude that Gandhian ideas are totally relevant in 
the contemporary society. The concept useful for an understanding of the 
present society is institutionalization, which has little to do with morality. 
In today’s society, institutions dominate and they are non-moral. When 
internal passions become institutionalised, the combination is invulnerable 
to such moral pressure or self-suffering. Gandhi is also criticized that his 
concept of self-sufficient community is no answer to the modern nation- 
states. To be applied to politics, the Gandhian doctrine requires a moral 
climat very different from the one that pervades at present. It demands a 
total and immense sacrifice of the self, which has a limited chance of 
success in the modern context. Gandhian philosophy demands a stronger 
self-control, a more enduring solidarity of purpose, and a deeper capacity 
for self-suffering. The problems of corruption and favouritism have eclipsed 
the basic goodness in man. Now the societies are deteriorating and 
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degenerating day by day. Yet the nations of the world and their leaders 
often dispose of Gandhi by saying that his way involves “going back,” 
while the world, come what may, “should continue to go forward.”~ The 
task is difficult but not impossible of accomplishment. 

However, Gandhi's ideas are a fine synthesis of higher values of 
human life and a source of hope today and promise to deliver the 
contemporary society from the evils of power politics. Gandhian ideas are 
well-grounded. Gandhian thoughts lend support to the broad concept of 
ethical humanism which is needed for laying the solid foundation of a 
peaceful world. Faith, reason, and persuasion are the triple virtues of 
Gandhian philosophy on which lasting peace can be built and from which 
a nonviolent order devoted to truth, justice, equality, liberty, and fraternity 
could emerge. His ideas lend a humanistic touch to the complex questions 
involving power, wealth, and corruption that dominate the contemporary 
society. His ideas are no longer an issue or a policy to be debated but a 
goal and a choice, which have to be pursued. His ideas of the individual 
and society can, however, be relevant only if humanity at large decides 
to depart from the disillusionment created by mass society and by 
cultivation of the self in a particular manner and of a lifestyle along Gandhian 
lines. 
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EVERYONE’S GANDHI 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation decided to use the occasion of 
the 125th birth anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi to bring out 
some literature for children in an effort to re-represent the 
Mahatma as a flesh-and-blood human being (rather than an 
idealised, semi-divine figure) placed in a historical era, witha 
view to re-evaluating, not only what we have inherited but 
also where we may be heading. 

This was done in the form of a weekly syndicated column 
on “Mahatma Gandhi for Children” and was transmitted by 
the Press Trust of India. The column attempted to highlight 
the interesting but not so well-known aspects of the life and 
work of Gandhi—like what his report card at school looked 
like; or how he wrote letters with a “kitta” or wooden pen 
holder sharpened like a nib, to pen even letters to Mountbatten, 
or how many thousand letters he wrote in his lifetime; how he 
came to be in possession or who presented the “three 
monkeys”; and, of course, interwoven with all this, the story 
of how India won her freedom. 

The Gandhi Peace Foundation has now published the first 
set of columns in the form of a book entitled “Everyone's 
Gandhi.” 

It is hoped that the articles and anecdotes contained in 
this book will serve the long-felt need to bring the Mahatma 
closer to us and make him a “Father” in every sense of the 
word, that is, everyone’s Gandhi. 


ISBN: 81-85411-145-8 Pages: 124 
Price: Rs 100 * US$10 x U.K.£5 


Please send your orders with Bank Draft/M.O./Cheque/ 
Cash to: 
Gandhi Peace Foundation 
221 & 223 Deen Dayal Upadhyaya Marg 
New Delhi 110 002 (India) 
Ph.: 011-3237491, 3237493; Fax: 011-3236734 
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Swaraj in Gandhian Thought 


Manatma GANDHI’S IDEOLOGY was never so much relevant in 
history as it is today, when the world faces a grave danger of war in all its 
manifestations including guerrilla warfare and terrorism, and the continuing 
threat of the use of devices of such mass devastation as nuclear missiles. He 
believed that the goal of Swaraj or self-control can be accomplished by 
resort to Satyagrah, soul force, or soul love. Gandhi wrote in 1931: “The 
root meaning of Swaraj is self-rule,” ‘Swaraj’ may therefore, be rendered 
as a disciplined rule from within. ... Independence, on the other hand, 
may mean licence to do as you like. Swaraj, in other words, is a positive 
concept, whereas independence is a negative one. The word ‘Swaraj’ is a 
sacred word, a Vedic word, meaning self-rule and self-restraint and not 
freedom from all restraints which independence means” (see Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Publications Division, Government! of India, 
New Delhi, Vol. 45, pp. 263-64, hereinafter referred to as CWMG). However, 
individual freedom and social responsibility cannot be separated. While 
continuously struggling for Swaraj through nonviolent movements, Gandhi 
was deeply conscious of the notion of freedom being misunderstood as 
licence to do as per one’s wishes. He insisted that freedom as Swaraj could 
come only through acceptance of considerable personal and political 
obligation that involved enormous self-sacrifice and social service. He thus 
wrote that “to blame the English is useless, they will either go or change 
their nature only when we reform ourselves . . . we shall become free only 
through suffering” (as quoted by Danis Dalton, “Gandhi on Freedom, 
Rights, and responsibility, Gandhi Marg, Vol. 20, No. 2, July-September 
1998, p. 141). In the philosophy of Gandhi, Swaraj and Satyagraha go 
together. “Swaraj has to be experienced, by each one for himself.” He 
continued, “it is our duty to say exactly what we think and face the 
consequences” (ibid., p. 64). 

The Gandhian concept of Swaraj is deeply rooted in his belief in 
Dharma. He evoked the classical concept of Dharma in the following 
words, “for me, there is no Dharma higher than truth” and “no Dharma 
higher than the supreme duty of nonviolence.” Also note this: “The word 
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‘Dharma’, in my opinion, has different connotations as used in the two 
statements. In other words, it means that there cannot be any duty higher 
than nonviolence. A man can pursue truth only by constantly adhering to 
this duty. There is no other means for the pursuit of truth” (CWMG, VoL 62, 
p. 224). 

Truth and nonviolence merged together as an ideal and a means in 
Gandhian philosophy. He consistently identified Dharma with truth and 
nonviolence. He wrote in his Hind Swaraj: “Real rights are a result of 
performance of duty.” According to him, personal and political duties are 
‘related to each other. In his words: “One’s respective Dharma towards 
one’s self, family, nation, and the world cannot be divided into water-tight 
compartments. The harm done to oneself or one’s family cannot bring 
about the good of the nation. Similarly, one cannot benefit the nation by 
acting against the world at large.... Therefore, it all starts from self- 
purification. When the heart is pure, from moment to moment, one’s duty 
becomes apparent effortlessly” (ibid., Vol. 50, p. 370). 

Gandhi's ideals can also inspire the modern youth if they are made to 
understand the same correctly. Instead of confining Gandhian philosophy 
to yearly seminars and discussions, we should understand and follow his 
teachings in a serious manner. We should inculcate the sense of duty in the 
younger generation. Gandhi wrote in 1907: “ʻI am responsible for this’ or 
‘this is my duty’: this is a moving and wonderful thought. A mysterious, 
resounding voice seems to say, ‘to thee, individually, o man, is given this 
task. Before, ‘the duty to have sympathy and fraternal regard for others’ is 
‘my duty to respect myself even as I respect others’ that is our primary duty 
to develop character traits in ourselves that foster service because ‘man’s 
highest duty in life is to serve man-kind and take his share in bettering its 
condition’” (Denis Dalton, “Gandhi on Freedom, Rights and Responsibilities” 
p. 13). 

Thus, according to Denis Dalton, “a correct recognition of the 
relationship between rights and duties depends on formation of personal 
integrity and a strong conscience” (ibid.). After Independence, when our 
Constituent Assembly was discussing the question of fundamental rights, 
Gandhi raised the question of duties and wrote: “The proper question is 
not what the rights of a citizen are, but rather what constitutes the duties of 
a citizen. Fundamental rights can only be those rights the exercise of which 
is not only in the interest of the citizen but that of whole world. Today, 
everyone wants to know what his rights are, but if a man learns to discharge 
his duties right from his childhood and studies the sacred books of his 
faith, he automatically exercises his rights too . . . the beauty of it is that the 
very performance of a duty secures us our right. Rights cannot be divorced 
from duty. This is how Satyagraha was born, for I was always striving to 
decide what my duty was” (CWMG, Vol. 88, p. 230). Similarly, he again 
emphasized that “people should not merely run after rights. He who runs 
after rights does not secure them. His plight is that of a dog who sees his 
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reflection in the water and wants to attack it. His right is illusory, when you 
do your duty the rights will drop into your lap” (ibid., p. 236-38). 

These ideas of Gandhi are as relevant today as they were fifty years ago 
and, more so, when in the wake of growing materialism, we are more 
aware of own rights and have practically no patience with duties. Gandhi 
did not believe in throwing responsibilities of well-being of our society and 
making excuses. When communal violence broke out in Bengal after 
Independence and as Dr S. Radhakrishanan tried to convince him that this 
was an act of goondas (The Statesman, 5 September 1947), Gandhi reacted 
sharply and said: “Goondas do not drop from the sky, nor do they spring 
from the earth like evil spirits. In other words, they should be looked upon 
as a symptom of corruption in our body politic.” He further wrote: “We 
always put blame on the goondas. But it is we who are responsible for their 
creation as well as encouragement” (CWMG, Vol. 72, p. 456; Vol. 76, p. 76). 

The above words of the Mahatma can be an eye-opener to all the 
political parties which shrug their responsibilities whenever criminal 
incidents increase and put the blame squarely upon the ruling party 
whichever it may be. Gandhi clearly said: “It is we who make goondas. 
Without our sympathies and passive support, the goondas will have no 
legs to stand upon” (ibid., Vol. 89, p. 132.). 

This Gandhian philosophy of accepting individual and social 
responsibility along with freedom and rights is very much close to Swami 
Vivekanand’s thinking who said: “Liberty of thought and action is the only 
condition of life, of growth and well-being. Where it does not exist, the 
man, the race, the nation must go down. Caste or no caste, creed or no 
creed, any man or class, or caste or nation or institution which bars the 
power of free thought and action of an individual—even so long as that 
power does not injure others—is devilish and must go down” (Vivekananda, 
The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 5, p. 25). He also believed 
that “with freedom came an obligation to help others” (ibid., Vol. 5, pp. 141- 
42). Gandhi added: “In Swaraj based on ahimsa, people need not know 
their rights but it is necessary for them to know their duties. ... To whom 
who observes truth and nonviolence comes prestige and prestige brings 
rights. And people who obtain rights as a performance of duty, exercise 
them only for the service of society, never for themselves. Swaraj of a 
people means the sum-total of the swaraj of individuals. And swaraj comes 
only from performance by individuals of their duty as citizens. In it no one 
thinks of his rights. They come, when they are needed, for better performance 
of duty” (CWMG, Vol. 69, p. 52). 

Sri Aurobindo Ghose and Bipinchandra Pal also conceptualized freedom 
around the notion of Swaraj. Pal wrote that Swaraj must not be defined as 
liberty in the way British liberalism did but as a conscious identification of 
the individual with the universal. In his words: “Freedom, independence, 
liberty are all essentially negative concepts. They all-indicate absence of 
restraint, regulation, and subjection. Consequently, Europe has not as yet 
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discovered any real rational test by which to distinguish what is freedom 
from what is licence. Swaraj does not mean absence of restraint or 
regulation ...a spirit of social duty or Dharma flows from a belief in the 
unity of being. We are part of one another, the Self in Hindu thought, even 
in the individual, is a synonym for the universal” (Bipinchandra Pal, 
Writings and Speeches, Yugantari, Calcutta, 1958, Vol. 1, pp. 75). 

Gandhi's emphasis on closely interlinking Swaraj with Dharma may 
not appeal to Western theorists. Yet in the present time, when the world 
stands on the path of global violence and destruction, Gandhian way of 
thinking is our only ray of hope. If every free individual understands and 
appreciates the rights of others, respects the religious believes of other 
communities, and fulfils his duties, then most of the problems of today will 
automatically be solved. In the twentieth century, the world survived 
despite two world wars but who can predict that the twenty-first century 
world will survive a third world war? We need to go back to Gandhian 
ideals and philosophy to understand our present crisis and discover the 
right solution. 


VANDANA KAUSHIK 


Yoga and Terrorism . 


1 


T 


Yoca IN THE modern world has emerged as a menace to peace. This 
has acquired the tactical capacity to strike any country at any time. This is 
a horrifying development which is causing material, moral, and physical 
devastation throughout the world. The citizens of the world are living in a 
“combat zone” and they fail to surmise when and where the next terrorist 
attack would take place. The heinous criminal attack on the World Trade 
Centre killing more than three thousand people, the attack on Indian 
Parliament, the tug of war between Palestine and Israel, continuous 
inflitration of terrorists from Pakistan into India, and loss of lives of more 
than sixty thousand people in the last fifteen years, the American attack on 
Taliban in Afghanistan, and the constant unrest in Sri Lanka are the 
examples of the worst type of terrorist activities which have drawn the 
attention of the people of the world. Terrorists possess a variety of weapons 
of mass destruction which, according to an intelligence report, include 
biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons. This is a most horrible situation 
which poses formidable challenge to civilization. 
There are many reasons responsible for the unprecedented development 
of this unsocial activity. The fresh and foremost is religious fanaticism 
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which abides by jehad and propagates the idea of adopting means of mass 
annihilation against people of other religions. The second is the craze to 
usurp the terriority of other countries by means, fair or foul. The third is 
clash of interest between the haves and the have-nots resulting from 
economic and political exploitation of the latter by the former. The fourth is 
the tendency of hegemony and domination of the Super Powers. There are 
also some other factors which contribute to an accentuation of this trouble. 

The root cause of dissension, trouble, and turmoil caused by terrorists 
is the ego which has not only torn the society into fragements but has also 
divided the global integrity into groups and camps. The inherent tendencies 
have inspired the world to move towards globalisation but the egoistic 
tendency of superiority vs. inferiority is hindering its natural development 
and causing an unnecessary schism. This contradiction has negated unity 
and has created diversity. This movement is detrimental to the interest of 
peace. If we are really to fight out terrorist activities, we should first bury 
the hatchet of our differences and strive towards global civilization 
completely based on an articulated view of oneness of humanity. For this, 
every nation has to be considerate and cooperative in its actions. No nation 
in the world, howsoever strong and well-equipped it be, is capable of 
fighting the menace of terrorism by the might at its disposal So, in order to 
wipe out this evil, there should be united and sincere efforts. 

There were people in the past who wholeheartedly dedicated themselves 
to the well-being of the whole humanity. They preached tolerance, 
forbearance, and universal brotherhood. They upheld the ideal of individual 
and social peace in high esteem. But with the onward movement of time, 
their views have been distorted by fanatics to suit their parochial ends. This 
is the greatest tragedy of modern age. Religious intolerance should be 
rooted out of the minds of warring factions of humanity. This will be 
possible only when saints of all religions forget their differences and agree 
on a minimum common agenda to work for the change of mind of the 
masses and train them to live together amicably. Real saints exercise 
tremendous influence on the minds of people. It is not the yoga, but yogi 
who can be helpful in the realization of this ideal. 

Yoga undoubtedly is helpful in yoking the mind of man with “spiritual.” 
A Teal spiritual man lives a life of equanimity. He is devoid of the feelings 
of mine and thine. In common parlance, despite its utility of transforming 
the mind, it cannot be practised by the masses. Keeping this in view, mostly 
all cults of beliefs have propounded three ways of spiritual practices. They 
are known as the path of devotion, Yoga, and knowledge. All the three are 
prevalent in society, and interested people, according to their bent of mind, 
may adopt one of them to achieve their ends. In my opinion, bhaktiyoga 
suits the minds of the people and majority of men follow its tenets. This has 
proved to be a very effective means of creating harmony in the society. But 
in the modern age, customs, traditions, and rituals have enveloped its true 
essence. The main problem is how to get rid of them. If a proper 
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understanding is created and the willingness to peep into the essence is 
engendered, the religious dogmas may easily disappear and the ideal of 
oneness of mankind may be established. This may minimise the effects of 
terrorism. 

Yoga undoubtedly is the pinnacle of the glory of the spiritual practices. 
Unfortunately this term is not properly understood in its real context and 
sense. Most of men associated it with breathing exercise and postures. This 
really is its one aspect. When a yogi delves deep into the recess of mind, it 
becomes insignificant. Yoga harmonises the mind, checks the mind waves, 
and lifts the consciousness to higher region of reality. This eradicates from 
mind the petty divisive feelings and makes it more farsighted, tolerant, and 
permissive. If yoga is truly practised by men, violence completely disappears 
from the society. But it is beyond expectation to think that every man in 
society fruitfully practises and benefits from it. 

Gnan-yoga is the essence of the Indian wisdom; knowing, feeling, and 
willing are basic constituents of human nature and paths of knowledge 
devotion and action respectively correspond to them. The very word 
“Gyan yoga” indicates that this path requires true knowledge which 
discriminates between the permanent and the impermanent. When this 
knowledge is acquired by man, he shuns the transitory and craves for the 
permanent. He gradually moves towards the knowledge of the Atman. He 
is now no more the doer of action because he has surrendered himself to 
the Almighty. He acts without hankering after fruits. This selfless action 
purifies him and he realises the truth. Universal brotherhood is the summum 
bonum of this path. The root course of this perception is the feeling of inner 
oneness everywhere. Those who dedicatedly and strenuously follow this 
path are lifted above parochialism and personal bickerings. The tendency 
of violence is subdued and the fountain of love flows from his heart. 

Karma yoga and yoga are really connected with each other. By the 
practice of yoga, man’s individuality is gradually transformed. He becomes 
a superman with immense power of inner spiritual upsurge. He exercises 
great influence on society. People often think that these three paths of yoga 
are different. This is not true. They are really interconnected and simple 
and then together lead the man to the cherished goal. 

Yogis and devotees have changed the minds of many hardcore criminals 
in parts. Even in modern age many dacoits have changed their minds and 
have adopted civilised way of living. Yoga can exercise proper influence on 
the minds of the terrorists also. But the greatest difficulty is that their 
ideology is based on jehad and they call it holy war. They think that it is 
their sacred duty to sacrifice their lives for the sake of religion. This wrong 
notion is deep-rooted in their psyche. For unprooting it, the saints of cult 
should first come forward and uphold the ideal of fraternity and love all 
countries of the world should chalk out some ethical programmes and 
relay it on communication channels. 
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The politicians divide the countries but saints unite the divided human 
hearts and create harmony. This is a proper time when saints of all cults 
and beliefs should sink their differences and come forward to eradicate this 
evil from the society. History has witnessed the downfall of great conquerors 
and revolutionaries. The main principle of humanity has survived despite 
all odds. It has the unique spirit of renovating and sustaining its ethical and 
moral codes. Terrorism is an interim crucial challenge that we are facing. 
This phase will sooner or later pass away leaving few marks or scratches on 
its face. But those who are beguiling its cause will certainly be damned. 


MANOJ KUMAR RAI 


Samanwaya Ashram 


Gaya DISTRICT IN Bihar, from the very ancient days, has been a 
favourite ground for the fusion of faiths. Seven miles south of Gaya city, on 
the sacred bank of river Niranjana, is situated the world famous pilgrimage 
centre of Bodh Gaya where more than 2500 years ago, the Buddha the 
Great attained enlightenment under the Bodhi tree. There is the Maha 
Bodhi temple built in the seventh century. To this holy spot flock thousands 
of devotees from all over the world annually on the occasion of Buddha 
Purnima. scores of tourists also visit it daily. This little town of a mixed 
population of about 5000, is studded with temples, retreats, rest houses, 
monasteries, and museums. 

In 1954, while on his Bihar Bhoodan trek, Acharya Vinoba Bhave, an 
eminent disciple of Gandhi, a great scholar, and the architect of Bhoodan 
(Land Gift) movement, chose this place for founding an ashram (retreat) on 
a gifted 3-acre plot near the world famous Buddha Temple. Its avowed 
object is to make it a live centre where the philosophy of “Samanawaya” 
(Harmony) or synthetic life could be studied and where experiments in 
translating these principles into practice could be carried on. Here he 
desired a purposive group of Sadhaks (friars) to lead a life of collective 
action and contemplation, to absorb all that is good in other cultures and to 
provide an opportunity of offering sincere social service. They are to 
engage themselves in a perpetual pilgrimage of service, keeping thereby a 
perennial stream of knowledge, to promote social action and charity, and 
to achieve collective self-realisation. For this, they are enjoined on to lead a 
balanced life depending on productive labour, social cleanliness, humble 
service and hospitality and create a spirit of non-attachment in society. 
Samanwaya Ashram was declared open on 18 April 1954 with the blessings 
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of many eminent people. The inmates pledged themselves to the strict 
observance of the eleven Gandhian principles, viz., nonviolence, truth, 
non-stealing, celibacy, non-possession, bodily, labour, non-indulgence, 
fearlessness, equal respect for all religions, self-reliance and eradication of 
untouchability. The Ashram has one big hall serving as a meeting place, 
dormitory and library, one kitchen with a dining room for thirty people, 
one new and another old, building for accommodating 50 persons. 


ACTIVITIES 


Agriculture: About 2 acres of ashram land has been, after reclamation, 
brought under intensive cultivation. Potatoes, plantations, and many 
varieties of fruits and vegetables are grown both for ashram use and for the 
neighbouring villages who are full of praise for the large crops raised on 
such a small plot. It has received many awards from government too for 
the record crops it has produced. 

Social Service: The Ashram has been conducting periodic sanitation 
drive in Bodh Gaya and the surrounding villages. It has helped and 
promoted Bhoodan and Gramdan campaigns, as well as distribution and 
development of gifted lands among the landless. It has also encouraged 
village industries. Most of the foreign aid by voluntary agencies has been 
routed to the needy villages and properly utilised, under the close 
supervision of the Ashram. It has also taken measures and campaigned for 
the removal of social disabilities among the backward classes and 
encouraged many social activities for this purpose. 

Spiritual:The Ashram remains a resting place for visitors to Bodh Gaya, 
a retreat for the contemplative type and a confluence for the intellectuals to 
exchange ideas and views on Sarvodaya, religion, meditation etc. Periodic 
camps and seminars under able teachers, regular prayers, and individual 
advice for seekers, are among the other attractions of the place. 

Educational: The removal of social disabilities and uplift of the backward 
people is best done by imparting true education, based on life-oriented, 
labour-stressed, and realistic curriculum. While land was gifted to the 
landless, mostly Harijans, the latter could not make proper use of them due 
to great ignorance and age-old slavery. Hence they remained socially and 
economically backward. In 1967, during the massive famine relief work in 
Bihar, large foreign aid from voluntary agencies was utilised to make the 
people self-reliant and educated. The distribution of seeds, fertilisers, well- 
digging etc. were done by volunteers with a view to make these people 
work and earn their daily bread. “Food for Work and Work for Food” 
programme not only helped true relief but also suggested new dimensions 
to social work in this area. Engaged in relief and rehabilitation work, the 
Ashram launched a residential school scheme in 1968 on a seventy-acre 
jungle land about 25 miles from Bodh Gaya, with a bare 25 children. 
Building for kitchen, dormitory, cowshed, dairy etc. and two reservoirs 
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with connecting canals were made. Agriculture was started on jungle 
cleared lands which are now, after many years, fertile fields yielding two 
crops with plenty of fruit and vegetable gardens. There is a dairy farm with 
50 cattle. Food-processing, village industries etc. are to be developed. 
Medical facilities are provided. Thus -the institution has grown 
phenomenally during this short period. It has now 100 children and 11 
teachers apart from other staff. Through a purposive curriculum for eight 
years, it seeks to train the children for agriculture and dairy farming, to 
attain skill in village industries, to inculcate healthy habits of self-reliance, 
cleanliness and cooperative community life, to impart basic knowledge in 
social studies, mathematics, science and one language and to adjust them 
with rural environment. There are 350 Non-Formal Education Centres in 
168 villages. About 10,000 children get education correlated to productive 
labour. Engaged in regular manual labour, prayers, cultural programmes 
and social service, this unique community today can provide very young 
children with expert knowledge of agriculture, dairy farming, rural 
development, and spiritual growth. 

This novel project receives very liberal support from individuals and 
agencies abroad as well as India. The experience and results achieved so 
far have been very encouraging. The children have grown perfectly, the 
area has been developed incredibly and the school remains as a great 
inspiring influence on the surrounding villages. It is now planned to 
multiply such schools for other Bhoodan and backward areas. Such relief 
measures with marvellous results do not have dearth of aid. 

The new project is launched. The education through “Tree World” is 
started. The school will be the centre for the self-reliance of the primary 
education and development of the village. This will be a novel experiment 
in education. 

Samanwaya Ashram has contacts all over the world. People come here 
from many countries to study Indian culture, life, and spirituality. Young 
friends from Denmark, Japan, and France also come every year. 

Medical Aid: Bihar is a poor state. Therefore one finds here not only 
malnutrition but also unhygenic conditions. Hence there are about 2 million 
cataract patients. Bhansali Trust, Gujarat has organised eye operation 
camps in our Ashram since 16 years. This year more than 13,000 operations 
were done successfully. We have already done 1,50,000 operations. We 
implant free lenses also. 

In Bodh Gaya one village Mianbigha was taken as a housing project for 
200 poor families. In fact, Samanwaya Ashram believes in thinking globally 
and acting locally. We do give service to our neighbours. But we believe in 
world peace, universal family. Hence we have contacts all over the world. 

Samanwaya Ashram, Bodh Gaya strives to serve the social cause on the 
ideals of Gandhi and create a harmonious society with balanced individuals 
so that a new generation living in harmony, love, and peace may be 
produced. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH “TREE WORLD” 


In spite of government declarations of free and compulsory education and 
the more recent declaration of education for all by the year 2000, it is 
generally believed that education in India has failed. Our problems persist, 
unemployment continues to rise, poverty is increasing, illiteracy and 
malnutrition dog us, and deforestation continues along with increased 
corruption and the degeneration of moral values. Our people show no 
greater attitude for initiative or-resolve. In my own area, Bodh Gaya, for 
example, which is mostly inhabited by scheduled castes and tribes, only 
2% of Musahar boys, the most backward of the local communities, attend 
school Among girls the percentage is a miserable 0.1%. And even in cases 
where the education system is able to point to young schooled and trained 
people, what we find is that the jobs simply do not exist, and see a worrying 
brain drain from the villages, which together of course, form the largest 
section of our country. 

Tomy mind, where our education system has lost its way and has itself 
become a problem is that it has failed to correlate with development of the 
child, the family, and society. It teaches him a syllabus of subjects geared to 
train him for a job and fails to address him as a rounded human being. 
Education must be of life, for life, and through life, by which I mean that it 
must develop the child as a physical, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
being, and prepare him for life in the type of nation that India truly is. 
Three words sum this up: Yoga, Udyoga, and Sahayoga. Yoga means total 
development of life, the physical, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual; 
Udyoga, the correlation of education and productive manual work leading 
to self-reliance in the basic necessities of life; and Sahyaoga, the harmonious 
co-existence of nature and society. The aim of education is then not to teach 
literacy, mumeracy, and a bag of subjects, but to develop the child’s whole 
personality for a harmonious life in his natural environment. This kind, of 
understanding of course requires committed and trained teachers, which 
are not easy to find in India even though 75% of educational success 
depends on the quality of the teacher. 

At Samanwaya Ashram, we have been working in the field of education 
for 25 years. We run two residential schools, one at the Ashram itself, and 
the larger one, Samanwaya Vidyapith in Bagha, and a programme of 
village education in 324 village schools with 10,000 students. Our work is 
with the Musahar caste and Bhokta tribe, both of which are the backward 
and neglected communities in the area. Their population in Bihar is3 million 
and 100,000 respectively. 

Samanway Vidyapith serves as a model for our approach to education 
on 31 hectares of agricultural land, and here education is both free and 
linked to give a curriculum of education correlated with agriculture, dairy 
farming, mechanics and masonry work for the low-cost housing. The 
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children’s creative talents are developed too, through singing, dancing, 
painting and other such activities. We feel it is the whole child we are 
addressing here, not with diplomas, degrees, and subsequent service in 
mind, but with the child’s personality and values and his social and 
environmental awareness and ability to learn and earn in the village 
setting. 

Our main problem is poverty. The education we provide is free, but the 
demand on the child to play his part in the family’s daily struggle for 
survival results in a significant drop-out rate. Consequently, tackling poverty 
is an important feature of the education we provide. One such approach as 
to give each child 10 vegetable seeds and 3 papaya saplings. The children 
plant and raise these on their land and are thus not only engaged in 
productive labour and rural training, but also improve their diet and profit 
from surplus. This gives a very important incentive to attend school 

Now, to develop our experiment in education and to tackle the 
worsening deforestation in the area, we are launching “Tree World” (Vriksha 
Sansar), a scheme which has been developed in collaboration with Sundar 
Lal Bahuguna, the internationally renowned environmentalist. Under this 
scheme each of our villages will be allotted land on which the children will 
plant trees on one hectare. The produce of these trees will go towards the 
education and development of the village. 

In detail, the plan would work as follows: One hectare of land would 
be given to each school or 25 children. There will be 500 bamboo trees, 50 
mango trees, and 400 Teak, Shesham trees on the border of the orchard. 
The teacher and the 25 children will raise these trees. After 3 years there 
will be income. There will be a village education committee of 25 families 
with the teacher as secretary. This committee will manage the school. The 
committee will ensure the government to withdraw the financial grant for 
primary education of their children. Besides this, there will be a fund for 
the development of the village. 

This scheme will of course require the support of a number of agencies, 
NGOs (to act as a catalyst), government agencies; donors (to provide funds 
for the initial tree planting); teachers and village education committees. 
This plan, though simple, will add in a very major way to what we view as 
effective education, that is education with a curriculum related to the 
experiences of the child’s own life, which correlates with productive labour, 
so as to give dignity to manual work and allow the child to meet his diet 
requirement and school cost and which addresses the child’s whole self, 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual. I am reminded of Gandhi 
who opined: “Fulfillment of constructive programme is Swaraj.” It is the 
spirit of this sentiment with which we are moving forward towards 
education correlated with a constructive programme. Education through 
“Tree World.” 
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CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN NONVIOLENCE 


At present, the whole world is passing through crisis. Half of the world is 
poor and hungry. It is said that poverty is frozen violence. If there is 
poverty, there will be violence. This is the root cause of unhappiness all 
over the world. 

The second reason is the mind of the man. Mind is creating trouble for 
the man. As Lord Buddha said, “the passion, lust, desire, craving is the 
cause of unhappiness in human life.” Therefore, the result is war, violence 
and unhappiness. 

Man is passing through crucible. The old values are breaking and Man 
is in need of new values. Man has lost faith in violence but not created faith 
in nonviolence. But at present there is no choice between nonviolence and 
violence. Now the choice is between nonviolence and total destruction. It 
has crossed the limit also. Everybody in the world understands that violence 
cannot solve the human problems. But man has become the victim of mind. 
Mind is giving trouble to man. So it is necessary to develop human mind, if 
man wants to survive. So he has to live above mental attitudes. Man has to 
search new values of life. For this, Sri Aurobindo suggested to develop 
super mind—to rise over the passion and lust of mind and achieve super 
consciousness and live on super mental plane. 

In India, in personal life, there were many examples, where man lived 
on the super mental plane. Lord Buddha and Lord Mahavir spoke about 
practising nonviolence in personal life. Mahatma Gandhi came to practise 
nonviolence to solve the economic, social, and political problems. He said 
that even if one person is competent to bring nonviolence m action, he can 
solve the problems of mankind. 

As we know that when element uranium is dissected and reaches the 
atom, there is an explosion of subtle energy and nuclear energy is produced. 
With this energy one can destroy the whole world by pressing a button in 
his room. In the same way, if man rises over the physical body, mind, and 
intellect and reaches the spiritual stage, surely, he can also bring a change 
in the whole world. Today, it is the necessity of mankind to develop a 
spiritual power through super consciousness. 

Then the question arises, how to do it? Gandhi has shown the way. 
Today the power of words and letters is not working as the mankind 
cannot be influenced by writings or speeches. Gandhi said, that, “when I 
die, burn all my books in my cremation. They will be of no use. My life is 
my message. Whatever, I had done in my life will help to solve the human 
problems.” But now, it seems that, personal actions are also not effective. 
So, now there is only one dimension left. That is the spiritual power. Man 
has to create collective super power to bring change. 

Jesus Christ said, “Resist not evil.” Gandhi said, “No, we must resist 
evil, not with evil, but with goodness.” As the time passed, Vinoba said: “In 
Passive resistance there is also coercion.” So he suggested that instead of 
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passive resistance, active assistance in right thinking. We should convince 
the person and change his mind. He also said: “In violence, we use sharp, 
sharper, and sharpest methods. But in nonviolence we must be gentle, 
gentler, and gentlest. So there is a necessity now to make research in 
nonviolent methods. We should take some problems of violence in the 
society and try to solve them by nonviolent methods. In this way, we can 
develop a new mind based on super consciousness and solve the problems 
of violence. 

At present, science has progressed very much in the world. It has 
shortened the time and space, man has come nearer man. Unfortunately, 
science has led towards violence. Therefore science has become a curse. 
But if science takes the help of spirituality, it can become a blessing. In fact, 
science is scratching truth in the outer world and spirituality is scratching 
truth in the inner world. Science is giving the speed in the development of 
mankind and spirituality gives direction. When there is harmony between 
science and spirituality, the result will be a Superman. Therefore, to create 
a superman, it is necessary to bring about the integration of science and 
spirituality. Keeping this view in mind, Vinoba established Samanwaya 
Ashram (Harmony) in’ Bodh Gaya, the place where Lord Buddha got 
enlightenment and he suggested that science will develop the head, 
spirituality, the heart, and mutual trust. So there is the necessity for 
harmonising science, spirituality, and mutual trust to solve the human 
problems and create a whole man. We have to keep scientific outlook to 
solve the problems on the basis of spirituality and mutual trust. For this, we 
need experiments for solving problems and for creating a nonviolent 


In fact, at present we do not have a person like Gandhi who can guide 
us to do research in nonviolence. But we desperately need nonviolence 
also. So we must work together and put a collective effort. Samanway 
Ashram is in Bihar. There are many problems of violence in Bihar. We want 
to take some problems and try to search ways and means to solve that 
problem. 

Anybody, interested in this research work may contact Samanway 
Ashram, Bodh Gaya (Bihar), Phone 0631-200223. 


DWARKO SUNDRANI 
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Anuradha Maharishi, ed., A Common Cause: NGOs and Civil Soctety, 
National Foundation for India, New Delhi, 2001, pp. 192 


Ever since the term “civil society” entered the political lexicon of scholars 
and political practioners in the late 1980s, we find that literature on the 
subject proliferates each year. The literature on civil society can be 
subdivided into roughly three categories. In the first category we find 
scholarly works which look at the origins and the development of the 
concept in political theory. Most of this literature is expository in nature 
and concerns itself with the question what is civil society. Where is it 
situated? What did Hegel, or Gramsci, or Tocqueville have to say about it? 
And so on and so forth. The second kind of literature is concerned with 
identifying the limits of the state, and shifting the onus of politics, economics, 
and society onto social associations in civil society. For, civil society, for 
many theorists, represents an alternative set of values. And the third 
category of writings on civil society looks into the connection between civil 
society and the non-governmental sector, which increasingly sub-contracts 
for the state. And this happens to be the most popular form of theorising on 
civil society. 

In general, however, NGOs comprising of middle class, highly 
professional, and more often than not bureaucratised volunteers, come 
into regions of India from either outside the locality or even from outside 
the country. Not only are they armed with their own ideas on what the 
problem is, they also have their own ideas on how the problem should be 
negotiated and what the local people should do about it. The question that 
arises, then, is the following: whose political agendas do these NGOs 
advance when they intervene in crucial areas of collective life such as 
development, environment, health, education, and women’s empowerment? 
This question proves especially troublesome when we recollect that many 
of these voluntary organisations are funded by donor agencies which may 
call the shots. For, after all, the extent of autonomy that accrues to NGOs 
depends on (a) the sources of funding and (b) the terms of funding that they 
have access to. It is possible that donor agencies also attach agendas to their 
funding? 

These kinds of basic questions are not asked by the contributors who 
have written for the volume under review, published under the auspices of 
the National Foundation for India which was set up as a grant-making 
body under the guidance of the late C. Subramaniam. The contributors 
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take the identification of NGOs with civil society for granted. Despite this 
shortcoming, the contributors have raised some interesting issues. 

As is the case with most edited books, it is impossible to cover all the 
contributions in a short review. Therefore I focus on those pieces which 
raise important issues. For instance, the executive director of the Foundation 
wonders why efforts at development outside the state have failed. They 
lack vitality as well as the imagination to transform society. Why, he asks, 
have the best voluntary organizations failed to motivate people to internalise 
democratic and egalitarian values, let alone work for them? Why have 
protest movements, despite their courage and sacrifice, failed to create a 
social base among the deprived to alter unequal power relations? The 
responses to these questions in the preface take a variety of forms, intellectual 
reflections, narratives of the activities of the foundation, and empirical case 
studies. But the question itself is so complex that it is difficult to discern a 
coherent answer in the assortment of essays in the volume. 

André Bétéille opens the collection of essays by locating non- 
governmental organizations in their constitutive context. These 
organizations, he suggests, may not be able to function outside the social 
ethos of India, because they are a part of this ethos. Asish Nandy in the 
same vein argues that since the NGO sector is located within the public 
sphere, the same currents of the public sphere also buffet this sector. D.L. 
Sheth examines the role of the voluntary sector at a time when the nature of 
the state as well as that of the market has undergone a rapid transformation. 
Sheth’s contribution is valuable because it itemizes the problems before the 
NGO sector in some detail. V. Kurien sees the NGO sector as an alternative 
to the state, but also feels that NGOs should chart out ways to become more 
effective and responsive. Manmohan Singh argues that NGOs need to 
evolve procedures for accountability as also to subscribe to a code of 
conduct. Pratap Mehta suggests that democracy needs constantly to 
reproduce the conditions which will ensure legitimacy. Similarly NGOs 
should take the trouble of ensuring that their decisions are acceptable to 
their constituents, and hence legitimate. Kamla Choudhry, N.C. Saxena, 
and Ratan Tata also suggest measures whereby the NGOs can both discharge 
their obligations effectively as well as prove more accountable and more 
participative than existing political institutions. 

If the first section of the book details both the challenges before the 
NGO sector and the responsibilities of this sector, the second section deals 
with specific issues before the voluntary sector such as grant-making, the 
specific challenges that come up before the voluntary sector in the North- 
East of the country, issues of social justice, and issues relating to organisation 
of NGOs. 

The third section of the book is concerned with larger issues that have 
been taken up by the NGOs. Detailing the experiment in the Biodiversity 
Strategy and Action Plan, Ashish Kothari comes to the sobering conclusion 
that when the members of his organisation began their work, they were 
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assured that the state was evil and destructive. Today, he argues, we have 
realised that the voluntary sector is both corporatized as well as 
bureaucratized, that NGOs do not give out information easily, and that 
NGOs battle with each other as bitterly as states do. We are no longer 
starry-eyed about civil society. In an excellent piece, Vijay Mahajan, charting 
out the biography of the voluntary sector, also insists that in order to be 
relevant, NGOs have to adopt a normative vision. Sundar Burra dwells 
upon the lessons the voluntary sector has to offer for the bureaucracy. 

This book is a valuable compilation of essays which are reflective, no 
longer, as Kothari puts it, starry-eyed about the capacity of non-political 
party formations, somewhat sad in the loss of hope in alternatives, but 
which retain enough hope that the voluntary sector will at some point 
correct its shortcomings. That commentators and scholars felt the need to 
articulate their reservations about the capacity of the voluntary sector to 
provide an alternative to the state and the market is valuable and rather 
rare. It is also a comment on the original hope in the voluntary sector. 

In part, the original optimism that the voluntary sector would provide 
an alternative to the power-driven state and the impersonal and exploitative 
market, was due to the complete loss of hope in the ability of the post- 
colonial state to deliver. Disillusionment with the state led people to look 
elsewhere for redemption. This was found in the concept of civil society 
which had been single-handedly resurrected in East Europe and which 
was responsible for the demise of the actually existing states. In the heady 
optimism that followed the collapse of “Stalinist” states in East Europe, 
both political practioners and scholars forgot the sobering lessons on civil 
society taught to us by Hegel, Marx and Gramsci—that all parts and all 
institutions of society are stamped by power and that civil society is no 
exception. Therefore, unless democratic forces in civil society are conscious 
that they have to face coercion as well as power in civil society as well as in 
the state, and unless they are prepared to battle these forces and socially 
transform civil society itself, their projects will be quite useless. Civil 
society, in sum, is a project, its democratic credentials are not given, neither 
is its opposition to the state guaranteed. Civil societies have to be made 
democratic, responsive to the needs of the people, and accountable. 
Otherwise we who look elsewhere for succor are condemned to repeated 
disenchantment. 


Neera Chandhoke 


B.R. Nanda, In Search of Gandhi: Essays and Reflections, Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 2002, pp. 270 


The most rewarding consequence of B.R. Nanda’s lifelong engagement 
with Gandhi has been, in the words of The Times (London), to have “rescued 
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Gandhi both from the sentimentalists and from the debunkers.” No greater 
gift to the young readership of Indian history in the future could have been 
offered. Those of us who have read Nanda’s biography of Gandhi and his 
books on the Nehrus and Gokhale know that he has, with admirable 
success, brought to life the social and political milieu in which they lived. 
Above all, he has given a richly detailed life story of an evolving human 
being. In Nanda’s words, “to see the options Gandhi had at every stage in 
his life, and the choices he made.” Reading Nanda’s essays included in his 
book In Search of Gandhi are the closest we will ever get to seeing Gandhi as 
a man in flesh and blood walking upon this earth, a very moving document 
that is. 

The range of themes covered in these essays is all-encompassing: from 
religion, racism, the politics of freedom, and partition to his personal 
identity crisis and relationship—every facet of the man is scrutinized and I 
can do no better then repeat some of the nuggets of perceptive appraisal 
and insight that Nanda shares with us. As he says, “Gandhi’s revisionist 
strategy apropos Hindu orthodoxy claimed the right to interpret religious 
texts in the light of reason, morality, and commonsense, making him one of 
the most daring innovators in the histories of Hinduism.” Gandhi's strongly 
rational and skeptical streak enabled him to fashion for himself a religious 
philosophy that was deeply humanist and cosmopolitan. In the process, he 
demolished the meaning of “religion” as understood by his contemporaries. 
He knew no religion, he said, apart from human activity; the spiritual law 
did not work in a vacuum but in the ordinary activities of life. Religion 
which took no account of practical problems and did not help to solve them 
was no religion. As Gandhi’s friend, Horace Alexander, put it: [Gandhi 
was] “no dreamer of heavenly dreams” and when his “inner voice” spoke 
to him, it was only to tell him what to and how to act more efficiently to 
unify the hearts of Hindus and Muslims or how to hasten the downfall of 
untouchability. In the very paragraph in which he maintained that politics 
was not exempt from religion, he specified that “religion” does not mean 
sectarianism. It means belief in the ordered moral governance of the 
universe. 

A marvelously graphic and revealing account of the mind and spirit of 
Gandhi can be found in the essay on “Gandhi and Pan-Islamism.” With 
absolutely negligible interest in the Pan-Islamist movement, Gandhi had 
forged remarkable unity among Hindus and Muslims in South Africa. 
However, his regular attendance at Muslim League sessions in his passion 
to understand the mind and read the hearts of his countrymen, impressed 
upon him the intensity of Muslim feelings on the Khilafat issue. It was not 
confined to a few fanatical maulanas or ambitious politicians. The 
protagonists of the Khilafat included Abul Kalam Azad, M.A. Ansari, the 
Agha Khan and Amir Ali. Lajpat Rai’s assessment was that there was not 
more than one person in a million Sunni Muslims who did not treat 
Khilafat as a matter of life and death. Actually Jinnah, a Shia, while not 
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embroiling himself with the government, supported it consistently. The 
Hindu leaders, on the other hand, did not pretend to understand or 
sympathise with the Pan-Islamic sentiment which, along with “Pan- 
Hinduism” did not enter in the programme of the Indian nationalists, 
according to Motilal Nehru. Vallabhbhai Patel was uneasy and skeptical, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and N.C. Kelkar recoiled from involvement in a 
purely religious crusade of the Muslims against the British government, 
Tagore saw it as irrational politics, and C.F. Andrews told Gandhi that 
Hindus and Christians could not support Turkish domination of lands 
won by the sword and never peopled by the Turks. Gandhi, alone in his 
desire for “unconditional Hindu support” for the movement, revealed a 
temper and moral universe difficult for most to understand then as now. 
And yet his words carry the spirit of rapprochement, reconciliation, an 
emotional relating, and bonding that he saw as the only way to overcome 
difference between human beings. He said: “If I were not interested in the 
Indian Mohammedans, I would not interest myself in the welfare of the 
Turks any more than I do in that of the Austrians or the Poles.” It was nota 
question of adjudicating the theological and juridical aspects of the issue 
but of the opinion and sentiments of eighty-million Indian Muslims. And 
“if twenty-two crores of Hindus intelligently plead for the Muslims, I 
believe they would for ever win the vote of eight crores of Muslims.” It was 
an opportunity for the Hindus to make a grand gesture, “a compelling act 
of love” to their Muslim compatriots. That Gandhi saw his aspirations for a 
permanent Hindu-Muslim accord turn to dust and felt increasingly 
frustrated in his hopes for the rest of his life cannot take away the universal 
significance of his spirit in a world torn by power and hate. 

Another manifestation of Gandhi’s moral universe is revealed in the 
essay: “I Have Become a Villager.” Gandhi at Wardha and Sevagram was 
the epitome of the spirit that permeated all his life. There were just not 
enough people willing to share it with him, nor enough who truly 
understood the “cunning of his truth.” 


Shashi Joshi 


Ayesha Jalal, Self and Sovereignty: Individual and Community in South 
Asian Islam since 1850, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 2001, pp. 630 


In social-science research, individual and community continue to remain 
important units of analysis. For the individualists, individuals are prior to 
the community since the latter makes no sense without the former; while 
the communitarians’ primary focus is on the community, simply because 
atomic individuals, by themselves, hardly matter in a collectivity that has a 
distinct self without even reflecting the peculiar identities of the constituent 
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individuals. Both these positions are theoretically tenable, though there isa 
clear difference between the two in terms of the focus of analysis. This is, 
however, not to suggest that there is no space for a dialectical interaction 
between the individual and the community. In fact, it is just the opposite 
and the possibility of interaction between them can never be ruled out 
since they are located in a particular socio-economic space that appears to 
be a significant, if not determining, influence on them. 

Ayesha Jalal’s Self and Sovereignty is a serious intervention in our search 
for a model to understand and conceptualise the constantly changing 
relationship between the individual and the community in the context of 
both colonialism and its immediate aftermath. Her reference point is specific, 
that is, seeking to grasp “the Muslim conceptions of khudi or self and the 
related concept of self-determination or khudikhttyan.” The study “aims at 
contributing to a broader understanding of the process informing 
conceptions of community and nation in both anticolonial thought and 
politics” (p. xii). 

Woven around ten chapters, the book begins with the formation of 
Muslims as a community just before the 1858 Queen's proclamation. 
According to the author, the distinctive feature of this period was that 
Muslim identity was articulated around individuals only and there were 
hardly any “references to one’s gaum and watan” (p. 27). The changing 
colonial context led to the rise of the Muslims as a community. In the 
construction of a community out of religious groupings shot through with 
class, regional, linguistic, and sectarian differences. The role of the British 
ruling authority was no less insignificant. Since the impact of colonialism 
was not uniform, the nature of Muslim identity varied substantially from 
one region to another. Thus, the author argues, Muslims of various classes 
and sects “interpreted tenets of Islam differently at the level of ideas as well 
as of practice.” Given the wide differences in articulation of Islam, the 
normative discourse of Islam “was [therefore] never the only guide to 
Muslim perceptions of identity or, for that matter, the practice of their 
politics” (p. 57). What is distinctive in this argument is the growing 
importance of the context of colonialism in shaping the Muslim identity in 
South Asia. Islam was given a privileged status on innumerable occasions 
by the state to strengthen the colonial power. While in the nineteenth 
century, Islam continued to be the most ımportant marker of a separate 
identity for the Muslims, the issue of language figures prominently in its 
aftermath to highlight their cultural differences with the rest of the 
community. Yet it would be wrong to conceive that Muslim cultural 
identity had a linguistic dimension also, given the growing importance of 
Urdu among the Muslims to ascertain their separate existence. Here also, 
the role of the colonial government was most decisive in artificially creating 
the distinction that never existed because “Urdu’s linguistic roots are 
traceable to certain dialects of the Punjab” (p. 103). Hence to project Hindi 
and Urdu as symbols of coherent Hindu and Muslim identity respectively 
is logically faulty and conceptually misleading. 
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There is no doubt that identity can never be fixed nor alterable at will. 
This is true of any community, including the Muslims. What was most 
crucial was the role of the colonial power in manipulating the distinction to 
its advantage. By the beginning of the twentieth century, Muslims emerged 
as a separate political bloc as a result of a deliberate colonial design 
drawing upon the peculiar socio-economic circumstances in which the 
Muslims were placed. Hindus and Muslims therefore participated in the 
Khilafat movement with different political goals. What led the Muslims to 
support the already-launched Non-Cooperation Movement was their 
“anxiety about Khilafat coupled with post-war socio-economic and political 
discontents” (p. 196). Jalal, however, warns that it would be wrong to 
assume simplistically that only the religious consideration brought the 
Muslims together against the British; for, that would completely wish 
away “the assorted motivations and aspirations which fuelled the Khilafat 
movement” (p. 196). The ephemeral nature of the communitarian unity, as 
reflected in the Non-Cooperation-Khilafat merger, further confirms the 
difficulty in organizing a combined Hindu-Muslim front against an alien 
power. The most disturbing outcome of the failure of this movement was 
perhaps the consolidation of Hindus and Muslims as completely separate, 
if not antagonistic, blocs (pp. 260-61) that grew in importance as soon as the 
era of constitutional politics began. By the iate 1930s, Muslim anxieties 
about the community’s constitutional future in British India found 
expression in various schemes recognizing the importance of the minorities 
in future negotiations for the transfer of power. What came in the form of 
the 1940 Lahore resolution was the culmination of the process whereby the 
Muslims finally emerged as a “nation,” no longer remaining merely a 
minority. In the construction of Pakistan, Islam was a significant ingredient. 
Once a separate nation-state for the Muslims was conceded, a concerted 
attempt was made to underplay religion to create a non-theocratic state. 
Whether the effort paid off remains inconclusive till date. 

Drawn upon the Muslim-majority province of Punjab, the book is a 
very useful summary of the events and processes that finally led to the 
birth of Pakistan. By problematizing the history of Muslim consolidation 
with a political goal of a nation-state, the author has brought out the 
complexity of the processes involving the growth of a well-defined 
community in which the individuals do not lose their identities. A nation is 
therefore a construction allowing the individuals to prosper even as 
members of a community. So Jinnah’s nationalism, drawn upon the Hindu- 
Muslim religious schism, is probably a unique formulation upholding the 
distinct identity of individual Muslims along with the community. The 
argument is refreshing, at least conceptually, because there seems to be no 
contradiction between the communal identity and the individuals 
constituting a community. Once the argument is made to explain the 1947 
partition of the subcontinent of India, it does not appear to be as plausible 
as it is made out to be. As Muslims rose as a bloc due to a variety of factors, 
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it would be safe to argue that individuals had merged their “exclusive” 
identity with the community, presumably because a separate Muslim state 
was likely to fulfill their individual aspirations along with the community. 
In fact, Jalal’s thorough study of how the Muslims in Punjab rose as a 
community forcing the individuals to sink their identity for the sake of 
Pakistan demonstrates the difficulty of pushing her own argument beyond 
a point. History is replete with similar examples showing the extent to 
which the context determines the relationship between the individuals and 
the community. Although it is logically wrong to “essentialize” the 
Muslimness (p. 589), the campaign for Pakistan had features that rallied 
the Muslims, regardless of class, behind the Muslim League at a critical 
juncture of history. In other words, one can legitimately hold the position 
that the Muslims are internally divided and hence there is no point in 
glossing over the differences except for the purpose of theoretical distortian. 
Under specific circumstances, Muslim identity as being different from 
others may not be an appropriate formulation to clearly identify the 
propelling factor contributing to the consolidation of Muslims under the 
League for a nation-state that was exclusively meant for them to pursue 
“the Islamic ideals.” There is no doubt that, in the construction of Pakistan, 
Islam brought the Muslims, both in Punjab and Bengal, together and what 
elavanised them into action for the creation of Pakistan was the 
popularisation of the scheme in its most mundane form. This is where 
Jalal’s argument becomes an extension of what Benedict Anderson has 
suggested in his Imagined Communities on the construction of a nation. As 
evident, it would be theoretically misleading and practically inappropriate 
to reduce the complexity of the formation of communities and nations to 
stereotypical criteria simply because the importance of the context can 
never be minimised except for a deliberate effort at distorting the course of 
human history. 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 


M.M. Sankhdher and Stuart Nagel, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy: 
Combining for Welfare, Justice and Equity, Deep & Deep (P) Ltd., New 
Delhi, 2001, pp. 278 


The book has a provocative title. The immediate impression that one gets is 
that of the author's a priori framework of compromise and negotiated 
ideology. It is a rather long title for a theme which has aimed to be precise 
and logical to the extent of removing all philosophical trash inherently 
carried in such bombastic theoretical constructions such as Capitalism, 
Socialism, and Democracy. The claim that the “book provides a win-win 
approach to capitalism, socialism, and democracy combining welfare, 
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equity and justice for worldwide applicability” is typical of Professor 
Stuart Nagel and reflects at a framework that could possibly entwine such 
ideologically uncompromising ideas. The rich experience and academic 
enterprise of the authors is well-known and the book may be expected to 
explore the directions of new political theory in this era of globalization 
and liberalization. 

It is quite well-known that concepts like Capitalism, Socialism, and 
Democracy are given more than one interpretation and this led the British 
writer C.E.M. Joad to observe that “Socialism is like a hat which has lost its 
shape because everybody wears it.” The striking aspect is the placement of 
the term “welfare” with “capitalism, socialism, and democracy.” Welfare 
is bereft of any ideological perquisite and it is pernicious political theory to 
elevate it to the status of an ideology in itself. To a Western mind trained in 
the efficiency-productivity debates, which were later renamed as the win- 
win policies, cannot be implanted in the Third World unless one is able to 
provide answers to question like these: What is welfare? Is it bread, or 
bread and butter, or both! In fact, it is the butter which inspires political 
theory in the West but in the Third World it is simply the bread paradox 
that vacillates theorists. The second question is: Welfare for whom? Is it for 
those who participate in the public function or for those who remain the 
unseen citizens of every public function? Now, if the public function 1s 
described as “an activity that a majority or substantial quality of the people 
in a society agree needs to be provided on a collective basis rather than on 
an individual basis,” then welfare will certainly be the welfare of the 
participant community. Third World is “Third” because of its inability to 
pull out this potential unseen majority out of its obloquy. So welfare for 
them would carry an entirely different connotation. The market 
considerations which converge on the cost-benefit logic have been criticized 
and suffered a mortifying end after the Vietnam War. The role of the 
officials picked up from private companies such as General Motors by 
President Johnson could not bring welfare to the United States. Thus 
the suggested application to the rest of the world including the Third 
World is something too far drawn off from its roots. It is also the most 
frenzied simile, to take the example of cost-benefit being the only source of 
not giving contract to run the army to General Motors or Westinghouse 
(p. 30). 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part is on capitalism and 
socialism, which deals with issues such as the balancing between the 
public and the private sectors, administering these functions, and dealing 
with competition and privatization. The second part deals with democracy. 
It begins with the chapter on “The Social Consequences of Basic Legal 
Rights” and goes on to dealing with structuring government, constitutional 
rights, political policies, equity vs. efficiency and the last of it is the typical 
Sankhdherian dealing of “management ethics.” The book certainly has a 
global perspective as it has explored Russian privatization and has drawn 
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arguments and examples from many parts and regions of the world. Yet it 
is difficult to accept the preconceived success of the suggested theories in 
the “win-win solutions” suggested by authors. 

Most of the chapters deal with the bifurcated framework of capitalist 
arguments and then Socialist arguments, public and private, civil procedures 
and criminal procedures, equity and efficiency. The world of political 
theory is not so fragmented and the task of political theory is that of a 
soothing analysis that brings out issues from the bottom of the malaise not 
pettifogging with those issues floating on the surface. As a result, most 
issues have received a political handling rather than an analysis by a 
theorist. The book could have better fitted the framework of a public policy- 
towards reform as it has analysed the super-optimizing concepts, the 
objectives, the alternatives, the goals, and the proposals. The displacement, 
redistricting, and then the dealing of race and gender relations within the 
efficiency and equity framework is directly relevant to a public policy 
framework. 

{f there is any part of the book which could possibly claim to be an 
exercise in a political theory perspective, it is the last part dealing with 
“management ethics.” The spiritual perspective and management has 
been holistically brought together. This is reminiscent of Robert Schuller’s 
approach to management practices followed in the United States. The 
debate centres round the theme how minuses can be converted to pluses. It 
carries some sort of a messianic pull to managers as it provides practical, 
easy-to-follow programmes so that they can overcome their feelings of 
inadequacies. The “Dharma is the key principle for common good as it 
promotes better social justice” (p. 248), the authors say. There are quotes 
from Mahabharata, Bhagwad Gita, and also from Shanti Paroa. The symbiosis 
of knowledge, method, and institutions is successfully approached and . 
analysed. Regrettably this part has hurriedly guillotined serious debates of 
Hindu scriptures and has, in the process, prevented their submergence in 
the larger framework of the book. 

The book explores an area which needs to be developed and examined 
in a wider and more comprehensive framework. The fragmentation of 
ideas and segregation of thoughts is the direct result of the attempt to 
oversimplify the very difficult terrain of public policy, especially at a time 
when globalization is making national and ideological boundaries indistinct 
and when, nevertheless, the grassroot resurgence emerges as the 
reawakening of the sovereignty principle. The State has become something 
of a flotilla and, as some contemporary writers call it, a “rhizome.” There is 
no one size that fits all and therefore a wider framework for analysis could 
have absorbed the shortcomings of the book. 


Amita Singh 
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Anand K. Verma, Reassessing Pakistan: Role of the Two-Nation Theory, 
Lancer Publishers, New Delhi, 2001, pp. 278 


Pakistan came into existence on 14 August 1947. With the partition of India 
becoming a reality, Jinnah was later to claim that he achieved Pakistan for 
his people single-handed, with the assistance of only his typewriter and his 
secretary. If Jinnah hat not been born or even if the whole of India had been 
converted to Islam following conquests by Muslim conquerors, perhaps 
there would have been no Pakistan today. 

Was Pakistan the logical denouement of what has been called the 
“two-nation theory?” The Pakistan movement was neither a secessionist 
movement nor a separatist movement. It was basically just an anti-Hindu 
movement, especially in its final phases. The Muslim League leaders 
including Jinnah were by and large secular in their personal outlook. They 
latched on to Islam only when they realized that it was the only tool with 
which they could carve out an area where their personal ambitions of 
political domination could be fulfilled. Prior to that, from the time of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, Muslim aspirations were limited to achieving the 
status of a special interest group whose purpose was to impart to the 
Muslims a common identity and help it to claim for itself a role in the 
unfolding drama of politics and self-rule. 

To explain how an interest group developed dramatically into a state, 
the two-nation theory was invented. It was claimed that Hindus and 
Muslims living in India constituted two nations. The theory stood effectively 
exploded when Bangladesh came into existence. The emergence of 
Bangladesh was entirely the consummation of Bengali nationalism and 
Islam had no role to play in it whatsoever. Furthermore, on achieving 
independence., Bangladesh jettisoned the notion that nationalism was 
religion-based and adopted secularism as its creed. More shocks were in 
the offing for Pakistan. The Muhajir Quami Movement (MQM) leader 
Altaf Hussain said at a meeting in London on 18 September 2000 that 
partition was one of the biggest blunders that mankind had been a witness 
to. This assertion was even supported by the Sindhis, the Baluchis, and the 
Pakhtoon leaders. There is also a vocal class of intellectuals in Pakistan 
who have not hesitated in expressing the view that the two-nation theory 
was one of an artificial creation. 

The book under review has been written by Anand K. Verma, a former 
distinguished police official and bureaucrat and currently a visiting 
professor at the Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi. 

The main factor that contributed to the evolution of this two-nation 
theory, according to the author, is the Muslim rule over India for centuries 
in the last millennium. It had given to the Muslims a feeling of superiority 
and a perception of belonging to the conquering race. Both these disappeared 
with the advent of the British Raj when a sense of loss of grandeur and 
inferiority came to overpower them. Their leaders remained outside the 
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pale of power when the system of parliamentary democracy was tried in 
1937 in India. That experiment convinced these leaders that the only way 
Muslims could get back their lost glory and again taste power was to 
exploit Muslim sensitivities and susceptibilities and ask the British for an 
exclusive territory within India as a state where Muslims would be ina 
majority. It received encouragement from certain British quarters that felt 
the need for a strategic buffer between the Soviet Union and soon-to-be 
independent India. The limited function of the two-nation theory was only 
the creation of Pakistan. 

After Pakistan came into being, Jinnah said: “Pakistan was not going to 
be a theocratic state to be ruled by priests with a divine mission.” For 
Jinnah, religion was not unimportant, but the values of equal significance 
were social and economic development of the people, a state with sound 
political institutions, accountability, and a just society. Bred on concepts of 
Western liberalism. Jinnah wanted the new state to be guided by secular 
idealism, not narrow-minded religious orthodoxy. He stressed this point at 
the inaugural address itself to the Constituent Assembly. He said: “We are 
starting with the fundamental principle that we are all citizens of one state. 
We should keep that in front of us as our ideal. And you will find that in 
course of time. Hindus will cease to be Hindus and Muslims will cease to 
be Muslims, not in the religious sense because that is the personal faith of 
the individual, but in the political sense as the citizens of one nation.” This 
in essence is an echo of Gandhi’s view that India did not represent two 
nations, Hindu and Muslim, but one single composite civilization. 

The above-quoted statement of Jinnah also suggests that in the founder’s 
thinking, the two-nation theory had no further role to play in Pakistan and 
he wanted the animus against the Hindus, a valuable instrument for 
advancing the propaganda for creation of Pakistan, to be buried for ever. 
But with his death in September 1948, Pakistan started treading a path, not 
chartered out by him and the question of religion as Pakistan’s ideology 
suddenly became a compelling issue. 

The resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan on 7 
March 1949 moved the ethos of Pakistan away from the dreams of Jinnah 
and relocated its ideological centre of gravity in Islam which would serve 
as the overarching fountain for constitutional values. Minorities were 
promised freedom to profess and practise their religions and develop their 
cultures. The context of that period clearly indicated that this freedom of 
the non-Muslims to order their spiritual and temporal lives would be 
within the concepts governed by the principles of Islam. 

This led to a slow and_ steady increase of influence of the Islamic 
constituency in the polity and politics of Pakistan. Groups like Jamait-e- 
Islami came out from the fringes of relevance and started developing 
political muscles, wielding political clout disproportionate to their mass 
support. There is a mushroom growth of hardcore fundamentalist groups 
which determine strategic policies of Pakistan. They enjoyed a certain 
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partnership with government agencies in the framing and execution of 
these policies. These developments led to the process of Islamisation and 
eventually to Shariatisation. 

This system led to disparities and imbalances and to the resultant 
failure on values to be accepted with regard to nation, state, and polity. 
This has enabled the armed forces to step into the seat of power which they 
never left thereafter, though sometimes this power was exercised from 
behind the shadows. 

Islam and the armed forces have thus become the two pillars on which 
the state of Pakistan rests. The animus against the Hindus, which the 
propagonists of the two-nation theory used for the creation of Pakistan, has 
now been directed by both these institutions against India. 

Many people around the world believe that the so-called Kashmir 
problem is at the heart of the alienation between the two countries. The 
leaders of the two countries at various points during these troubled fifty- 
four years had privately agreed to accept a division of the state of Jammu & 
Kashmir more or less along the present line of control but had subsequently 
been unable to implement such proposals publicly. There are enough 
indications that India and Pakistan cannot be friendly neighbours even if 
the Kashmir problem were to be finally solved. General Pervez Musharraf, 
President of Pakistan, is on record as saying that even if the Kashmir issue 
were to be resolved, the proxy war would continue. One has, therefore, to 
look elsewhere to comprehend what is really wrong in the relations between 
the two countries. 

What are India’s options in this scenario? India will have to work them 
out on its own. Other nations, big or small, may be apprehensive about the 
future course of evolution of the Islamic ferment in Pakistan but their 
policies will be limited by their own perceptions of their own national 
interests. Too much cannot be expected from them. Indian responses have 
to be governed by the ground realities as they now exist, without any 
romantic sentimentalism or wishful thinking, General Musharraf's highly 
publicized televised speech on 12 January 2002 notwithstanding. 

The book goes into the history of the development of Muslim 
consciousness in India and examines the nature of empowerment it sought. 
It delves into the growth of the two-nation theory. The book also looks at 
how the two-nation theory facilitated its replacement by Islam as the 
ideology of this state. This change oriented the ethos of the new state 
towards Islamisation and sharpened its anti-Indianism. The author looks 
at the nexus between the orthodox Islamic groups and mil-bureaucratic 
power structure, which effectively converted anti-Indianism into an article 
of faith, using the two-nation theory and Islam as its principal instruments. 
Subsequently, the nature of Indo-Pakistani problems are analysed to 
establish why they are unlikely to be resolved in the foreseeable future, 
with the rulers of Pakistan being conditioned as they are with these two 
obsessions. 
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One of the important chapters of the book evaluates the costs which the 
application of the two-nation theory has imposed on the people of Pakistan, 
inasmuch as they remain deprived of a reasonably good quality of life. The 
deprivation they face today might have been avoided if no two-nation 
theory had been the basis of governance in Pakistan. Whether the costs 
have been paid in vain is another question. The concluding chapter of the 
book suggests that since the adherence to this two-nation theory by Pakistan 
makes the Indo-Pakistani problem irresolvable, India has to address this 
theory directly and squarely to get out of the impasse. 

Will Pakistan be ready to bury the theory or modify it? There will be 
hope in the future if it does; otherwise, the dark period in the relationship 
between the two countries will continue indefinitely, maybe with some 
cosmetic relief here and there and now and then. 


Rashmi Sharma 


Kavita Y. Suchak, Rural Industrialisation: With Special Reference to 
Khadi, Yash Printers, Mumbai, 1999, pp. 274 


This book is a doctoral thesis of Kavita Y. Suchak submitted to Mumbai 
University. She has painstakingly studied almost the entire available 
literature on Khadi with a view to presenting the role of Khadi in rural 
industrialisation. Her study has also been enriched by the inputs provided 
by her personal exchange of views with a host of Sarvodaya leaders and 
experts in the field of Khadi. The author has indeed dived deep into the 
writings of Mahatma Gandhi who had the rare foresight about the vital 
role of Khadi in the re-building of India’s rural economy and who still 
continued to be the main ideologues of the Khadi programme. 

Beginning with a survey of the rural scenario, including the status of 
rural industrialisation in the context of the limitations of agriculture due to 
adverse land-man ratio, lack of irrigation facilities, and such other factors, 
the writer pinpoints the advantages of rural industrialisation under our 
present circumstances. 

In the process of identifying the limitations of rural employment through 
capitalist or socialist types of rural industrialisation, Ms Suchak has 
presented her case with the help of a good number of tables and charts, 
taken from the studies of eminent economists of India, to prove that it has 
just not been possible to make any dent in the long prevailing deadlock in 
the field of rural industrialisation. Since the constraints of “globalisation” 
and “market economy” were not that serious during their preliminary 
stages, which constitutes the period of the author’s study and research, 
there is understandably no direct mention of the havoc they are creating in 
the employment market, compelling rural economy to bank more and 
more upon traditional methods for survival 
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Proceeding further, the author has reviewed and recorded Gandhi's 
views on rural industrialisation to buttress her case in this process. She has 
quoted not only such foreign scholars as Richard B. Gregg, Gunnar Myrdal, 
E.F. Schumacher but also such Indian authorities and activists as Acharya 
Kripalani, J.C. Kumarappa, Vinoba Bhave, and many others. In this process, 
she has not forgotten the contributions of late Vaikuntbhai Mehta, U.N. 
Dhebar, K. Arunachalam, and others belonging both to the older and to the 
younger generations. A limitation, however, is that the author has not 
referred to Y.K. Sharma’s Magnum Opus “Cotton Khadi in Indian Economy,” 
perhaps because this contribution on Khadi was published after the author 
submitted her thesis to her university for evaluation. 

After reviewing quite a few of the evaluation of the textile industry in 
India, she has presented an interesting discussion of the role of Khadi in the 
various five-year plans, ending with the Eighth Plan of 1991-95. The 
achievements of Khadi in the fields of productions, sale, and employment, 
including the availability of capital from the government, are all well- 
documented. Needless to mention that was the terminal phase of the 
gradual development of Khadi. The state apathy, because of the influence 
of the tinted glass of “globalisation” and “market economy” to this vital 
programme of rural employment, became evident during the next two 
plan periods and the resultant suffering of the vulnerable sections of our 
society is still at work 

In the process of reviewing the contribution of Khadi during the period 
of planned development in our country, Ms Suchak has very cogently 
narrated the history of the development of technology in the field of Khadi, 
with the advent of four-spindle wooden Amber Charkha which was 
invented initially by a rural technologist named Ekambernath of Tamil 
Nadu and given final shape by late Krishnadas Gandhi, the doyen amongst 
the early Khadi technologists, working in Ahmedabad, the breakthrough 
began in the early 1960s of the last century. The author has covered the 
history of the evolution of New Model Charkha right from Sunder Charkha 
to all-metal Charkha with six, seven, and eight spindles apron fitted and 
high-speed Charkha—the latest contribution in the field of innovation in 
Khadi spinning. The New Model all-metal Charkha or NMC, as it is 
popularly known, includes even two-spindle and one-spindle Charkhas to 
meet the various types of needs of the spinners. The author has, however, 
not forgotten to put proper emphasis on the future role of the one- and two- 
spindle NMC, best suited to replace the traditional Charkhas which are 
still in demand amongst rural women because of no other avenue of rural 
industrialisation being available within their reach. Similarly, the progress 
in the field of weaving, automatic winding, and other scientific innovations, 
including long-warf, sizing etc. are also not left out. 

The author has done the right thing in dwelling on the issue of the use 
of power in Charkha spinning, some tolls of which, unfortunately the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission, got fabricated at some point of 
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time, ignoring the parameters of both its statute and the very spirit of 
Khadi philosophy. Dr Kavita Suchak has rendered a yeoman’s service to 
Khadi by exploding this myth, with the help of both facts and arguments. 

The special future of the book is that the author is objective enough to 
record some weaknesses of the cotton Khadi programme (pp. 103-04). It is 
the duty of the activists in this field to attend to them. But she has very 
appropriately analysed the scope of the possibility of Khadi export, broadly 
of the readymade garments, in the background of the GATT treaty and the 
tight grip of the strong international powers like the United States and 
others over international textile trade. 

The young research scholar, Dr Kavita Suchak, has done a fine job in 
her treatment of the subject chosen by her for her research. It is a very 
valuable contribution to the poo! of literature on Khadi and it is expected 
that it would have a prominent place in this field. A particular mention has 
to be made of her all five appendices and the exhaustive bibliography 
which would be a useful source of reference for scholars interested in 
doing further research in the same field. 


Sailesh Kumar Bandopadhaya 


Arvind K. Sharma and Indu Sharma, Inducing Client-Focus in Bureaucracy: 
The Citizen’s Charters in India, Kanishka Publishers, New Delhi, and 
Distributors, Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, 2002, 
pp. 243 


The accountability syndrome of governments has been changing over the 
last half a century in almost all the democratic systems of the world. It has 
gone beyand the bureaucratic or hierarchical notions of control and formal 
explanations through Annual Reports or periodical submissions of the 
public agencies. The issue of accountability now looks pinpointing more to 
the responsibility of individual agencies and functionaries rather than to 
political or bureaucratic authorities as a whole. As a result, many countries 
of the world have in the last three decades. of the twentieth century 
witnessed a number of innovations aiming at introducing a client-focus 
orientation in the bureaucratic behaviour, in order to secure transparency 
and accountability in administration as also to create alternative public 
delivery systems. One of such innovations has been the introduction of the 
scheme of Citizen’s Charter. Although the concept of citizen’s charter was 
ostensibly designed to introduce the “total quality approach” in improving 
the level of service in public organization and increase user improvement, 
one of its most central concerns inherently has been in the field of 
reorganization of management structure and financial responsibility of the 
organizations involved in provisions for public service and delivery. 
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The present book under review is the outcome of a research project on 
“Citizen’s Charters in India: A Study of the Implementation Process” 
sponsored by the Indian Institute of Public Administration (OPA), to 
examine the implementation of the concept of Citizen’s Charters initiated 
in India in order to secure accountability and transparency in administration. 
The book emerging out of this project has been retitled as “Inducing 
Citizen-Focus in Bureaucracy: The Citizen’s Charters in India,” probably 
to highlight the view that the charter initiative is likely to make country’s 
governance more citizen-led, more accountable, and less arbitrary leading 
to greater degree of empowerment of citizens. The contents of the book are 
preceded by a stimulating Foreword by T.N. Chaturvedi, Member Rajya 
Sabha, and Chairman, Standing Committee of the IPA, and by an extensive 
introduction by M.C. Gupta, the then Director of the IPA. 

The authors believe that Charterism is about making the public systems 
deliver the goods and about making a difference to the quality of lite of an 
average citizen. This is to stress that the significance of service standards, 
time-frames, grievance redress procedures, independent scrutiny, 
satisfaction surveys, and, for that matter, the nodal agency for coordinating 
and navigating the effort or the provisions for the periodic review and the 
agency-sponsored evaluation and all the rest of the programme constituents 
do not extend beyond being merely the means. In other words, Charterism 
is about arresting the further impairment of the bureaucratic machine and 
making the bureaucracy work as also about restoring its credibility. The 
idea behind the scheme is to recognize citizen’s entitlements vis-a-vis the 
government, to provide unhassled access to public services, of an acceptable 
quality and spcifications, promptly delivered through a transparent conduct 
on the part of the service provider. 

The scope of the authors’ research project extends to the examination 
of implementation of Charter scheme both at the levels of the Union as well 
as State governments in four discrete segments. First, an analysis of primary 
and secondary data to identify the trends that typify the agency practice in 
specific domains, e.g. formulation of charters, methodology, publicity, 
grievance redress procedure, and so on. Secondly, the case study of the 
Indian Railways’ citizen’s charter for passenger services in order to discover 
the present status of the charter scheme more than three years after these 
were launched. The third segment of the study probes into the working of 
the Information and Felicitations Counters (IFCs), which are projected as 
the Charters’ visible face. The fourth segment incorporates content analysis 
of the citizen’s charters of select Union government agencies. 

The book starts with an extensive analysis of the experiences of the 
Charter scheme in the United Kingdom and then goes on to evaluate the 
methodology for designing and implementing the Charter scheme in India. 
The highlight of the study is an empirical investigation of the Charter 
Scheme at both Union and State levels through select case studies, content 
analysis of select charters, and on-the-spot critical evaluation of the working 
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of the various Information and Felicitation Counters (IFCs) to know their 
image and the reality. The nine case studies presented in this section reveal 
that the IFCs to the clients’ horror become an epitome (and probably a 
victim) of the bureaucracy. IFCs emerge as a good example of bad 
implementation of a promising idea. 

The authors have very thoughtfully constructed a Charter 
Implementation Index which could be applied with relevant modifications 
to the evaluation of all Charter Schemes in vogue at different levels of 
government. The authors rightly argue that “accountability—which is a 
value central to charters—is not a function of formal institutional 
mechanisms alone. That it would, instead, be necessary to invoke different 
vantage points—the individual motivation and value systems, the general 
organizational climate, and the more inclusive macro processes— in 
considering the possible sources that may contribute to and reinforce the 
ethos for an accountable governance.” 

On the whole, the authors’ findings indicate that the implementation of 
the Charter scheme has not been a great success. This would require them 
to launch a gigantic training effort as part of an all-embracing Human 
Resource Development (HRD) strategy. This will form the principal 
ingredients of the plan of action to set the process of cultural change 
underway. It would also be equally important to give attention to incentives 
for performance and deterrence fornon-performance at both the institutional 
and individual levels. There is also a need for a wider dissemination effort, 
in the forin of a Department of AR&PG sponsored national-level periodic, 
exclusively devoted to the reporting and analysis of the happenings at the 
charter front, and similar ventures, at the state, union territories, and other 
levels, “that would provide a vigorous reinforcement tó the charter initiative, 
which is currently exposed to stimuli that will move it forward to new 
frontiers and new opportunities.” 

The efforts of the authors are commendable, inasmuch as their findings 
based on empirical research highlight the major weaknesses and 
shortcomings in the implementation of the citizen’s charter scheme in the 
Indian administrative ethos. The book provides some meaningful . 
suggestions for avoiding the various pitfalls in the formulation and execution 
of various citizen’s charters that have mushroomed in practically every 
public sector and government organization over the years due to 
government pressures or simply as a new fad to be adopted as a kind of 
cosmetic good-look showpiece to keep up company with the Jonses, but 
without any serious concern either for its implementation or for generating 
any sensitivity among the public officials for the delivery of services to 
citizens, quickly, economically, and efficiently. The study should be able to 
stimulate a more comprehensible research in all other aspects of the working 
of the charter scheme which could not be taken up by the authors due to its 
canvas being somewhat limited. The book is substantial, very-well 
produced, and should be able to provide enough of arguments for an 
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urgent need for a cultural and attitudinal change in the various echelons of 
the Indian bureaucracy to make it really client-focus. But is the government 
or the DAR&PG listening? 


RB. Jain 
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V isrrINc INDIA AND the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation I became 
aware of some articles in Gandhi 
Marg referring to outstanding 
thinkers of the twentieth-century 
intellectual and spiritual life. 

Bonhoeffer (Gandhi Marg, Vol. 
22, No. 3, pp. 269-78) and Buber 
(Gandhi Marg, Vol. 23, No.3, pp. 287- 
306), both articles written by Sarojini 
Henry, both designed to compare 
their thinking and ethial dimension 
to the respective framework of 
Gandhi. But especially in the first 
case I have to add some annotations. 
As the author refers to the editor of 
Bonhoeffer’s literary and theological 
works, letters, and so one, that has 
made a very deliberate staging “of 
Bonhoeffer life: Ist Bonhoeffer the 
theologian (upto about 1931), 2nd 
Bonhoeffer the Christian (upto about 
1939), and 3rd Bonhoeffer the 
understanding obedience in relation 
to the world (p. 265). 

Thus remarking, the editor 
Bethge (not Bethage) leads any 
reader of the article to the mere 
opinion that Bonhoeffer’s attitude 
to the world should have become 
less theoretically, more based in 
practical work and activities to be 
involved in politics. 

Now, here is the misleading 
feature of the article: 

Bonhoeffer was not at all in a 
“political sphere,” but in prison 
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under a well-established authori- 
tarian system, his correspondence 
to outside friends, parents, and other 
persons of “public life” has been 
supervised, censored, controlled 
without any possibility to reach a 
political public forum in the peak 
items of the full-scale World War I. 
And im this condition there is another 
fundamental difference to the 
situation of Gandhi. Any action, any 
letter, any movement of Gandhi was 
a real public affair, those of 
Bonhoeffer opposite to this was a 
work in clandestinity and, more, the 
letter from the prison had to be 
camouflaged as “theological insider- 
citations”—as it can be seem easily 
in his letter dated 16 July 1944, 
referring only to God eight times 
within five lines: Nothing can be 
compared in this last stage of 
Bonhoeffer’s life to that of Gandhi: 
Gandhi had—on the political side 
of his life—millions of friends 
fighting a foreign power to reach 
independence. Bonhoeffer had no 
auditorium, because the German 
majority of that time were 
supporters of Nazism, tolerated 
Nazism, and resistance was a 
clandestine person-to-person- 
resistance, always marginated and 
near the death-sentence of a ruthless 
bureaucracy of Nazi courts. 

So it has to be annotated that 
the conclusion—lines of the article: 


Miia 


“In Nazi Germany, Bonhoeffer 
learnt to stand suqarely in the midst 
of hatred and exploitation. And he 
came to view his political, 
participation as responsible action 
towards people and towards 
history”. (p. 276) are misleading, 
erroneous, and even not considering 
the real circumstances. Bonhoeffer 
suffered at that time. The conclusion 
shouid be better those are, citing 
Rasmussen (p. 263) to the Gandhi- 
Bonhoeffer theme: “the two never 
met—except to die at the hands of 
the violence they both abhorred” (p. 
263). 

There is no real connection 
between Gandhi and Bonhoeffer, 
except in the death! 

In the case of Martin Huber, 
Sarojini Henry seems to have a better 
view of the political circumstances 
in pointing out the different between 
Nazi system and the Indian colonial 
system. Gandhi had indeed no idea 
of the enormous energy of 
suppression by the Nazis, supported 
by a wide majority of the German 
population of the 1930s. Hitler, 
Himmler as protagonists of the 
extermination-system of industrial 
killing cannot be compared even to 
general Dyer in India. And Henry’s 
conclusions are therefore a proper 
comparison of the eternal problem 
of ethics between Buber and Gandhi. 


Helmut Meyer 


Dr Sarojini Henry replies: 

It is a privilege to respand to 
Helmut Meyer’s letter commenting 
on two of my articles that were 
published in Gandhi Marg, 
comparing Gandhi with Martin 
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Buber on the one hand and with 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer on the other. I 
do not think it is necessary to reply 
to his comment on the first article as 
Helmut Meyer is rather pleased that 
it is “a proper comparison of the 
eternal problem of ethics between 
Buber and Gandhi.” I am deeply 
appreciative of his observations on 
my portrayal of Bonhoeffer in the 
second article. He seems to feel 
strongly that I have given a 
misleading picture of Bonhoeffer as 
political; related to this issue is 
Helmut Meyer's question about the 
connection between Bonhoeffer and 
Gandhi. I shall respond to both the 
concerns one by one. 

Helmut Meyer points out that 
following Bethge (thanks for the 
correction in the spelling) I had 
divided Bonhoeffer’s life into three 
stages, namely that of a theologian 
and then a Christian disciple, and, 
thirdly, a disciple who translated this 
Christian discipleship in terms of 
the harsh realities of Nazi Germany 
in which Bonhoeffer lived. In 
Helmut Meyer’s view, it is my 
positing of this third stage that gives 
the impression that Bonhoeffer 
became less theoretical and more 
practical. Helmut Meyer's 
contention is that Bonhoeffer “was 
not at all in a political sphere.” He 
further says that my statement that 
“Bonhoeffer came to view his 
political participation as a 
responsible action towards people 
and towards history” is “misleading, 
erroneous, and even not considering 
the real circumstances Bonhoeffer 
suffered at that time.” Meyer asserts 
that Bonhoeffer was in prison, 
implying that Bonhoeffer could not 
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have participated in political 
matters. 

Bonhoeffer was arrested only on 
9 April 1943, whereas the Confessing 
Church Struggle against Nazism 
(Kirchenkampf) in which Bonhoeffer 
played a key role started sometime 
after 1934. In 1939, Bonhoeffer 
moved from this clerical opposition 
into active involvement in the 
resistance movement. He became a 
civilian member of the Abwehr, the 
counter-intelligence agency of the 
armed forces in Nazi Germany. The 
Abwehr Officials were able to secure 
Bonhoeffer’s exemption from 
military draft with the 
understanding that Bonhoeffer’s 
ecumenical friendships could be 
manipulated in the service of Nazi 
Germany’s war effort. But 
Bonhoeffer only used his travels 
abroad as occasions to cultivate a 
closer communication between the 
allies and the resistance movement 
in Germany against Hitler. 

During this period, Bonhoeffer 
was also instrumental in the 
implementation of a top secret plan 
to assist in the smuggling of Jews 
out of Nazi Germany, referred as 
“operation 7.” He also crossed the 
border to Switzerland three times in 
order to meet Barth and Visser’t 
Hooft to gain support for the 
resistance movement of the 
Confessing Church against the Nazi 
rule. He also travelled with a friend 
to Norway making connections for 
the resistance movement. In the 
spring of 1942, he went over to 
Sweden to meet his British 
ecumenical friend Bishop George 
Bell. Not only did Bonhoeffer 
disclose some secret information 
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regarding the resistance movement 
to Bishop Bell but also confidentially 
asked him to pass on urgent 
messages to the British Foreign 
Secretary and to Winston Churchill 
and then to President Roosevelt 
requesting support for the resistance 
movement. 

It was only because of the above 
evidences of Bonhoeffer’s active 
involvement in resistance movement 
that I could write: “Bonhoeffer learnt 
to stand squarely in the: midst of 
hatred and exploitation. And he 
came to view his political 
participation as a responsible action 
towards people and towards 
history.” In the 1930s Bonhoeffer 
was indeed a pacifist and wanted to 
go to India and learn from Gandhi 
the intricacies of nonviolence. But 
Bonhoeffer had to change his mind. 
On the one side was the political 
crisis of his country. On the other 
side was his theological conviction: 
first he had called Jesus Christ a 
man-for-others; second, he defined 
the church in a similar manner: “The 
church is the church only when it 
exists for others.” With sucha strong 
conviction, he felt compelled to 
become himself a man-for-others, 
especially to the Jews in Germany 
who had been tortured and 
massacred. Because of his 
discipleship to Jesus Christ and his 
commitment to the Church, 
Bonhoeffer had to change from a 
pacifist stand to that of a 
revolutionary who could even join 
in the conspiracy to assassinate 
Hitler. 

A related criticism of Helmut 
Meyer, as I understand from his 
letter, deals with the connection 


between Gandhi and Bonhoeffer. 
Helmut pomts out that while Gandhi 
was widely known in the world, 
Bonhoeffer was languishing in the 
prison, probably implying that one 
cannot establish a connection 
between the two. Meyer refers 
particularly to my quoting Larry 
Rasmussen, that “the two never met, 
except to die at the hands of the 
violence they both abhorred.” And 
Meyer remarks: “There is no real 
connection between Gandhi and 
Bonhoeffer, except in death.” My 
reference to Rasmussen’s words was 
only in passing, not to establish a 
connection between the two leaders. 
My connection between Gandhi and 
Bonhoeffer lies elsewhere as we shall 
see later. 

Helmut Meyer is certainly right 
in pointing out that Gandhi was 
widely acclaimed as a leader during 
the time while Bonhoeffer was 
unknown. It is true that only after 
his death in 1945, Bonhoeffer came 
to be known to the English-speaking 
countries as the one who died as a 
martyr of the Confessing Church 
struggle (kirchenkampf). Then, in 
1963, with the publication of Bishop 
John Robinson's book Honest to God, 
Bonhoeffer came to be 
acknowledged worldwide as a 
secular theologian. Today, our 
understanding of Bonhoeffer has 
been immensely enriched by the 
works of Eberhard Bethge, who, 
both as a member of the family and 
as Bonhoeffer’s student at 
Finkenwalde, has done much to 
hand on the legacy of Bonhoeffer. 
Eberhard has been Bonhoeffer’s 
most significant interpreter through 
his numerous writings and extensive 
lecture tours. 
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Incidentally, I have listened to 
Eberhard Bethge’s lectures on 
Bonhoeffer at the Union Theological 
Seminary where I studied. Every 
year, the Union Theological 
Seminary in Barrytown, New York, 
celebrates a Bonhoeffer’s day and 
during 1984-85 the Seminary had 
even invited Eberhard and his wife 
Renate. It was fascinating to listen 
to Eberhard talk of his mentor. 
Through Eberhard, the whole 
community of teachers and students 
at the Seminary came to recognize 
both the continuity and 
discontinuity in  Bonhoeffer’s 
theological development. In 
Eberhard’s view, Bonhoeffer was 
engaged in a relentless attempt to 
discover the significance of Jesus 
Christ in relation to an ever- 
changing world. 

After all these ramblings, I will 
now take up the question of the 
connection between Gandhi and 
Bonhoeffer that I envisaged in my 
article. This connection concerns 
their discipleship. While 
Bonhoeffer’s discipleship was to 
Jesus Christ, Gandhi’s allegiance 
was to Truth, which Gandhi often 
equated with God and to its ally 
nonviolence. For both Gandhi and 
Bonhoeffer, their discipleship turned 
out to be costly as eventually they: 
had to die at the hands of their 
enemies. Both had the privilege of 
taking up the Cross for the sake of 
others and of affirming their faith 
by martyrdom. 

It is because of their costly 
discipleship that they earned the 
costly grace. More than fifty years 
after their death, their life and 
thought still challenge all those who 
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The City of Hiroshima 


Peace Declaration 
6 August 2002 


Another hot, agonizing summer has arrived for our hibakusha who, fifty- 
seven years ago, experienced “the end of the world,” and, consequently, 
have worked tirelessly to bring peace to this world because “we cannot 
allow anyone else to go through that experience.” 

One reason for their agony, of course, is the annual reliving of that 
terrible tragedy. 

In some ways more painful is the fact that their experience appears to 
be, fading from the collective memory of humankind. Having never 
experienced an atomic bombing, the vast majority around the world can 
only vaguely, imagine such horror, and these days, John Huxley’s Hiroshima 
and Jonathan Schell’s The Fate of the Earth are all but forgotten. As predicted 
by the saying, “those who cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it,” the probability that nuclear weapons will be used and the danger 
of nuclear war are increasing. 

Since the terrorist attack against the American people on 11 September 
last year, the danger has become more striking. The path of reconciliation— 
severing chains of hatred, violence, and retaliation—so long advocated by 
the survivors has been abandoned. Today, the prevailing philosophy seems 
to be ‘TIl show you” and “I’m stronger than you are.” In Afghanistan and 
the Middle East, in India and Pakistan, and wherever violent conflict 
erupts, the victims of this philosophy are overwhelmingly women, children, 
the elderly, and those least able to defend themselves. 

The spirit of reconciliation is not concerned with judging the past. 
Rather, it open-mindedly accepts human error and works towards 
preventing such errors in the future. To that end, conscientious exploration 
and understanding of the past is vital, which is precisely why we are 
working to establish the Hiroshima-Nagasaki Peace Study Course in colleges 
and universities around the world. 

In the “spiritual home for all people” that Hiroshima is building grows 
an abundant Forest of Memory, and the River of Reconciliation and 
Humanity flowing from that forest is plied by Reason, Conscience, and 
Compassion, ships that ultimately sail to the Sea of Hope and the Future. 

The United States government has no right to force Pax Americana on 
the rest of us, or to unilaterally determine the fate of the world. On the 
contrary, we, the people of the world, have the right to demand “no 
annihilation without representation.” 

` The first step is to listen humbly to the /iibakusha of the world. Assistance 
to all hibakausha, in particular to those dwelling overseas, must be enhanced 
to allow them to continue, in full security, to communicate their message of 


Today, in recalling the events of 57 years ago, we, the people of 
Hiroshima, honour this collective human memory, vow to do our utmost to 
create a “century of peace and humanity,” and offer our sincere prayers for 
the peaceful repose of all the atomic bomb victims. 


Todatoshi Akiba 
Mayor, The City of Hiroshima 
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J.P.’s Philosophical Quest” 


Nageshwar Prasad 


The past course of my life might well appear to the outsider as a zigzag and 
tortuous chart of unsteadiness and blind groping. But as I look back, I discern 
in ita uniform line of development. The groping was undoubtedly there, but it 
was certainly not blind; there were clear beacons of light that remained 
undimmed and unaltered from the beginning and that led me on to my 
apparently tortuous path. 

— Jayaprakash Narayan in his From Socialisin to Sarvodaya 


In Marxism any means are good means provided they serve the ends of social 
revolution. Thus Marxism as a philosophy of action is amoral. But though the 
Marxists are roundly denounced for their amoralism, the latter is not their 
peculiar speciality by any means. Politicians of all brands from time immemorial 
have practised amoralism, no matter how much they might have denounced it 
in words. Even today the axiom about the end justifying the means is the basis 
of political achon everywhere. It is rarely, as when a great soul like Mahatma 
Gandhi strays into the political field, that a serious attempt is made to wed 
politics to morality. 

— Jayaprakash Narayan in his Front Sarvodaya to Socialism 


Since THE VERY beginning of his career as a politician, JP faced the 
problem of social change, that is revolution. For him social change and 
revolution were coterminous. In fact, it is the search after revolution that 
took him first to Marxism, democratic socialism, Sarvodaya, and finally to 
total revolution. 

In this exposition, my intention is to focus on JP’s philosophical journey 
in search of revolution. 

It must be recognised that two very critical variables form the basis of 
JP’s entire spectrum of his philosophy of revolution. These two are Marxism 
and Gandhism, although the latter term was disowned by the Mahatma 
* This article 1s a slightly revised version of the author’s Introduction wmitten for his book 


JP and Social Change. The article ıs being published here because of its relevance in the 
birth century year of Jayaprakash Narayan. 
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himself. But I am using the term as it has commonly come to be understood. 
ee ge nea a eel 
coined while in South Africa. 

Although JP accepted the term “revolution;” to him initially it meant 
only liberation from foreign rule. The full implication of the term became, 
clear to him only when he went to America to pursue his studies. It was 
there that his thoughts on revolution crystallised when he accepted Marxism 
as the basic philosophy of revolution. In America JP became a communist, 
only to part company with communists on his return to India because they 
(the communists), under instructions from Moscow, had decided to oppose 
the national liberation movement led by Gandhi. 

This does not mean that he gave up Marxism. Marxism, ee to 
him, was to be the basis of his political praxis. 

Underlying the Marxian worldview is an epistemology which conceives 
that it is the material existence of man which determines his consciousness. 
Consciousness therefore is a derivative of the “material,” which to Marx 
meant the economic structure of society. “To Hegel,” Marx wrote, “the life 
process of the human brain, that is, the process of thinking, which under 
the name of the Idea, he even transforms into an independent subject, is 
demiurges of the real world and the real world is only the external 
phenomenal form of the Idea. With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing 
else than the material world reflected by the human mind and translated 
into forms of thought. si 

Marx gave primacy to the material world in terms of its economic 
structure. He wrote: “In the social production of their life, men enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent of their will, 
relations of production which correspond to a definite stage of development 
of their material productive forces. The sum-total of these relations of production 
constitutes the economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which 
rises a legal and political superstructure and to which correspond definite 
forms of social consciousness.”* 

Thus for Marx, the entire social process is determined by the “material 
productive forces” which in the Marxian sense is supposed to be the means 
of production. Means of production, in addition to labour, are also the 
instruments of production, that is, the production technology, viz., machines 
etc. It is this movement towards higher and higher mode of production 
which brings about change in the social structure which, according to 
Marx, determines the moral, political, cultural, and other forms of social 
reality. In other words, the Marxian epistemology does not recognise the 
autonomy of the ideational process. Naturally when everything is 
predetermined, man loses his autonomy, his independence of idea or spirit 
to shape his own destiny; because all of them are mere reflections of the 
matter in motion, that is, the “material productive forces.” 

From this epistemology therefore springs Marx’s theory of the class. 
According to Marx, the “material productive forces” generate a kind of 
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property relation expressed in terms of ownership, leading to class 
formation. Thus come into being the class who owns the means of production 
and those who do not own but work through their labour on it. 

What, then, is the place of morality in this epistemology? Engels 
explained it in the Anti-Duhring: “We therefore reject attempts to impose 
on us any moral dogma whatsoever as an eternal, ultimate and for ever 
immutable ethical law on the pretext that moral world, too, has its permanent 
principles which stand above history and the difference between nations. 
We maintain, on the contrary, that moral theories have been hitherto the 
product, in the last analysis, of the economic conditions of the society 
obtaining at the time. And as society has hitherto moved in class 
antagonisms, morality has always been class morality, it has either justified 
the domination and the interest of the ruling class, or, ever since the 
oppressed became powerful enough, it has represented its indignation 
against this domination and future interests of the oppressed.”° / 

Morality, in the words of Engels, is therefore class morality- All moral 
principles are as such predicted upon class interest. If, therefore, in a 
particular epoch of history, a particular class is dominant, the moral 
principles are so constituted that they defend the interest of that class. Thus 
morality is relative. It is relative with reference to the classes in society. 

From the above assumption of class morality flows the controversy of 
“means and ends.” For Marxists therefore any means was good enough to 
realize a noble end, the end in this context being a classless society. Thus it 
is the end that justifies the means and not otherwise. 

To accept the primacy of matter as the determinative factor of the 
movement of reality naturally means the acceptance of the theory of 
morals inherent in the materialist epistemology. 

JP accepted the basic Marxian assumption that matter was the prime 
factor thereby accepting also the ethics underlying this philosophy, the 
ethics that end justifies the means. If therefore a classless society was to be 
achieved which was the aim of revolution, no means was bad enough. 
Thus violence, as Marx conceived, was the sine qua non of bringing the 
eventual destruction of classes. Once having accepted the materialist basis 
of social revolution, JP could not escape its natural corollary, that is, 
violence. 

This was JP’s philosophical position regarding revolution on the eve of 
his last arrest in 1943. It is during his period of incarceration that a process 
of rethinking about the basis of the philosophic system of materialism, and 
thereby the entire theory and praxis of Marxism started. While in jail, he 
had time to reflect upon his cherished beliefs. Three factors seem to have 
shaken his belief in materialism. First was the Moscow Trials in which the 
entire old guard was liquidated on trumped-up charges. Second was 
Stalin’s pact with Hitler just before the war in 1939. And third was the role 
of the communists in India after the declaration by Moscow that the 
“imperialist war” became a “people’s war,” the moment it signed a treaty 
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with the Allied Powers. Following the conclusion of the treaty, the 
communists all over the world were asked to support the war. The 1942 
movement launched by Gandhi saw the communists in the company of the 
British rule in India. 

Although JP questioned the behaviour of both Soviet and Indian 
communism, he did not grow out of his Marxian framework. 

While in prison, he wrote a “Note” in 1944 which was published later 
in 1947 in the form of a booklet, viz., In the Lahore Fort. 

This “Note” clearly indicates the working of JP’s mind as regards his 
belief in materialist determinism. He wrote: “. . . we believed complacently 
that when economic life had been socialised and acquisitiveness and 
exploitation removed from society, man in the course of the social process 
would evolve automatically into a paragon of virtues.”* And therefore in 
the same “Note,” emphasising the human aspect he asked as to “the 
character and type of men we shall rear in free India. “He stated that as 
socialists “we have suffered from a good deal of fatalistic thinking on this 
point.” And then he raised a vital point “The question is of discovering and 
establishing those basic values of life which should determine the principles 
of education and govern the entire corporate life of the people and their 
relation with other peoples.”° 

He did not stop short there. He questioned the Marxist assumption that 
once the economic structure was fundamentally altered, all the virtues and 
moral values will automatically emerge. “If in the course of socialisation of 
the economy and the establishment of the proletarian dictatorship, or in the 
course of any other process of development that aims at material happiness, 
man becomes insensitive to cruelty, an intellectual automation, a moral 
coward, if lying, deceit, dishonesty hatred, instead of meeting with universal 
condemnation, and therefore being liquidated are exalted into a principle 
of statecraft and party management, all who are not drunk with power 
must be seriously concerned about the wisdom of such a one-sided 
development.” Yet he defended Marxism with reference to morality. 
“Marx and other great socialist writers laid bare the historical connection 
between reigning moral standards and class relationships in society. In 
doing this they had little difficulty in showing that moral codes are usually 
psychological devices for the preservation of the rights and privileges and 
enjoyments of the dominant classes in society. But thereby they did not 
mean to suggest that in a socialist society, which shall have no ruling class, 
there should be no public or individual morality. They did perhaps put too 
much faith in the automatic growth in socialist morality which... would 
be superior to all moral codes... .”7 

He argued that “planning and conscious direction” was “implicit in a 
socialist society” and therefore “socialists must fix, a priori, the moral 
standards and concepts of their society, modifying and developing them as 
social progress goes apace.”® However, he defended the relativity of 
morality as propounded by the founders of socialism and went on to state 
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that “though moral codes have direct relation with the class nature of 
society, it does not follow that there is nothing that can be considered 
moral.”? He mentioned Gandhi who would not permit the use of immoral 
means even in the service of virtuous cause and acclaimed it to be a nobler 
path.!° He was also conscious of the warning that “Russia has given us 
all.”11 However, “notwithstanding all this,” he recorded, “Iam not prepared 
to reject the use, within linnts [italics mine] of immoral means for moral 
purposes—if for nothing else because I do not possess the requisite moral 
strength to do otherwise.” 12 

As shown above, JP’s thinking about materialism—Marxism during 
this period bears the clear impact of developments in the Soviet Union, the 
way Stalin framed his erstwhile comrades and eventually liquidated them 
by resorting to concocted charges. A deep questioning, a restlessness to 
come to definite conclusions and an inward movement beyond materialism 
seems to characterise JP’s writings in the forties and the fifties. 

However, with all these searchings, reflections and musings, JP tried to 
rationalise his Marxism in the following words: “. . . the socialist movement 
in India,” JP wrote, “must evolve its own picture of socialism in the light of 
Marxist thought, of world history since Marx’s death and of conditions in 
this country and our historical background. Marxism is a science of society 
and a scientific method of social change that includes social revolution. As 
such, there can be no room for dogmatism or fundamentalism m Marxist 
thought.... If Marxism is a science, Marx could not have propounded 
ultimate truths, but only made approximations to them.”!9 

The above quotation clearly shows that JP still tried to rationalise his 
thinking within the framework of Marxism. Socialism in India must evolve 
its own picture, albeit in the light of the Marxist thought. He ruled out any 
dogmatism and fundamentalism in Marxism. 

However, the first clear movement away from Marxism could be seen 
in the Report he presented to the conference of the Socialist Party in March 
1948 held at Nasik. Although he did not reject Marxism in so many words, 
there are clear signs of his doubts when he talks of ends and means. “There 
were many things that Mahatma Gandhi taught us. But the greatest thing 
he taught was that means are ends, that evil means can never lead to good 
ends and that fair ends require fair means.”!4 In this Report he stated that 
“for the achievement of socialism, a strict regard for means is of the highest 
importance.”!5 He emphasised that “all our political work must be inspired 
by certain ethical values.”!© He dealt with the question of power. He 
rejected the view that all politics are power politics. “If power is the 
quintessence of politics, the use of every means may be considered justified 
to secure it, including means such as lying, scandal-mongering and 
cheating... .”!7 

From 1948 onwards, JP’s constant refrain in all his speeches and writings 
seems to be on the moral and ethical values which the socialist movement 
must articulate in its praxis. I think that from this very crucial stage, he 
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turns to Gandhi time and again and tries to underscore the major areas of 
agreement between Marxism and Gandhism. Thus writing in 1951 he said: 
“It is true that philosophically Gandhism has a non-secular and religious or 
supernatural foundation, whereas socialist philosophy is wholly secular. 
and natural or material. But translated in terms of the practices of life, the 
values are not different: social and economic equality (casteless and classless 
society); freedom from exploitation; fullest possible freedom and 
opportunity for self-development; dignity of the human personality, 
cooperation; society’s responsibility for the well-being of each and the 
responsibility of each towards society.” 18 

Herein lies JP’s attempt to bring about a synthesis of Marxism and 
Gandhism, if not at the philosophical level, at least at the level of 
programmatic or, to quote JP in another context, ideological level.!? 
However, the philosophical apron strings to which JP still remained tied 
began to give way, as his mind probed deeper and deeper the problems of 
individual and social life. 

In May 1952 JP undertook a “fast” for twenty-one days, soon after the 
first general election.” Reflecting upon his “fast,” JP wrote that the fast 
was for self-purification. He opined that institutional changes are not 
enough as the socialists believed. The individual man, the root of society 
must also be cured. And for this it was necessary to lay emphasis on values 
and right means?! [italics ours]. It was at this time that he came out with his 
famous article “Incentive to Goodness” in which he finally broke away 
from materialism. 

This short article is supposed to be a very critical landmark in the 
evolution of JP’s philosophical ideas. He wrote: “For many years I have 
worshipped at the shrine of goddess—Dialectical Materialism—which 
seemed to me intellectually more satisfying than any other philosophy. But 
while the main quest of philosophy remains unsatisfied, it has become 
patent to me that materialism of any sort robs man of the means to become 
truly human. In a material civilization man has no rational incentive to be 
good.”*? He therefore emphasised that “man must go beyond the material 
to find the incentive to goodness.”23 - 

In this article, JP talked of human nature which to him is neutral and 
“acquires moral tones in accordance with social conditioning.” He admitted 
that most men are decent and good but apt under social stimuli to turn 
wild and vicious. He underscored the importance of the character of the 
elite. “It is the philosophy and action of this group of the select that 
determine the destinies of men. To the extent the elite becomes godless or 
amoral to that extent evil overtakes the human race,”24 he declared. 

However, he sounded a caveat lest people might misunderstand him. 
He did not mean that all those who believed in materialism were vicious 
nor that those who were non-materialists were good. His point was only 
this. Those who went beyond matter would find it difficult to justify non- 
good. “Non-materialism . . . by rejecting matter as the ultimate reality,” he 
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wrote, “immediately elevates the individual to a moral plane, and urges 
him, without reference to any- objective outside himself, to endeavour to 
realize his own true nature and fulfil the purpose of his being.” He 
further dealt with the philosophy of materialism at the Asian Socialist 
Conference held at Rangoon in January 1953. “I am afraid,” he said, “that 
the commonly accepted philosophy of Marxism, a philosophy accepted by 
many socialists, including the Stalinists, is based on amoralism, a philosophy 
that does not take into account the question of good or evil, a philosophy 
that regards this question as relative and relative to such an extent that 
these considerations can be disregarded, if the immediate purpose were to 
be served in that manner.””° 

What, then, could be the way out? For him, there was a possibility of 
redeeming the individual, the group or any other human entity from the 
so-called “amoralism” if we keep in view the test of immediacy, as 
propounded by Rammanohar Lohia. The test of immediacy envisages that 
each action taken must be in conformity with the ultimate ideal or vision 
contemplated.?” This was nothing but an extension of Mahatma Gandhi's 
“one step is enough for me” formula, meaning thereby that “a right step 
taken was bound to lead to the right end.” 

However, it seems that JP still with all his misgivings as shown above, 
retained his faith in Marxism, so much so that he justified the new policy 
statements and decisions of the Socialist Party from time to time in the light 
of Marxism. In the sphere of praxis during this phase, JP’s main concern 
seems to be democratic and peaceful methods and decentralisation which 
he tried to justify through the Marxian perspective. 

The thesis presented by Rammanohar Lohia at the party conference in 
1953 was justified and elaborated by him from a Marxist standpoint. But 
there were clear indications of skepticism regarding some of the basics of 
Marxist philosophy. These rumblings found their expression in his insistence 
on ends and means and the inadequacy of materialism as a more satisfying 
philosophy to answer some of the deeper questions related to the entire 
weltanschauung he continued to cherish. 

But, as I have indicated, the “fast” undertaken by JP in 1952 was the 
point of departure in his search for a philosophy which could satisfy both 
his material and ethical queries within the framework of unfolding reality, 
more specifically political reality. (I avoid the term “spiritual” in place of 
“ethical,” although JP himself has used it for the simple reason that, it is 
likely to be confused with questions of metaphysics, etc.) 

This phase, the phase of democratic socialism, was only transitional. JP 
himself has claimed it to be a “half-way house.” But this phase could not 
last long. The contradiction was all too clear. To continue to believe in 
materialist philosophy and yet to expect ethical conduct in political practices 
were incompatible. Therefore in 1957, when he formally resigned from the 
party, he wrote a letter to his erstwhile comrades now known as From 
Socialism to Saroodaya. 
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This letter is another milestone in the “evolution” or “development” of 
JP’s weltanschauung. “My final break with Marxism,” JP recorded in this 
letter, “though not with politics, had come during the three weeks’ fast at 
Poona in 1952. It was then that a long process of questioning started by the 
Russian purges came to an end and it became clear that materialism as a 
philosophical outlook could not provide any basis for ethical conduct and 
any incentive for goodness.”78 

He went further and asked if “man and his consciousness and the 
society . . . are mere manifestations of matter. . . . I can see no reason why 
in such a society anyone should try to be good.... What is matter will 
dissolve into matter after death.”” As for those who believed in materialist 
philosophy and yet made great sacrifices for noble causes, he doubted if 
their action was consistent with their philosophy.” It is worth quoting the 
entire argument that JP built against materialism. 


A great debate has raged in philosophy whether matter came first or 
consciousness. The point is that no matter which came first, there are today 
modes of existence that may be described as matter and consciousness 
(whatever is the origin) could be understood in the same manner as matter. It 
did not realize that the laws of matter cannot be applied to the realm of 
consciousness. The study of matter is an objective exploration, whereas that of 
consciousness is a subjective realization. The study of matter, the objective 
exploration, science in short, 1s necessarily amoral. The Marxists (and the 
materialists generally), having reduced consciousness to a behaviour of matter, 
naturally knocked the bottom out of ethics. They talk a good deal no doubt of 
revolutionary ethics but that is nothing more than the crassest application of 
the theory that the end justifies the means.9! 


Further, he stated that those who wanted to understand consciousness 
through the method of science, like those who deal with mental science, 
also cannot provide any basis for moral behaviour.32 

He was of the view that it was not possible for science to understand 
consciousness because it was a subjective experience. He admitted that 
modern science today has reached a point where the dualism of matter and 
consciousness had become too tenuous to be real.*9 Yet he felt that “modern 
science could not resolve this dualism completely. It is only in the ultimate 
spiritual experience that this dualism is shed and the seer and the seen 
become one.”*4 And he concluded that “the root of morality lies in the 
endeavour of man to realize this unity of existence, or, to put it differently, 
to realize his self.”% 

After this very clear statement of his philosophical position stated in 
the above letter addressed to the members of the Praja Socialist Party in 
1957, there is very little that JP said on his basic philosophy. Perhaps he was 
too engrossed in public activities to get sufficient time for philosophical 
reflection. However, it was during his detention in Chandigarh in 1975 that 
he stated his philosophical position in his Prison Diary. 
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In jail, he planned to write a book of which he prepared a whole 
chapterisation scheme. The first chapter was, “The Moral-Spiritual 
Framework.” The very first starting question in this chapter with which he 
was to deal was “man and matter.” He recorded: “Man is both matter and 
spirit.” 

This sums up JP’s philosophical evolution. This process of evolution 
began while he was in Lahore Fort. After his release in 1946, he, as I have 
indicated, passed through an evolutionary process, questioning his hitherto 
held belief in Marxism materialism. However, he did not completely break 
away from Marxism-materialism until 1957 when he finally withdrew 
from “partly politics,” although not from “politics” as such. 


Conclusion 


In these pages, I have tried to focus mainly on JP’s philosophical evolution, 
leaving out his thoughts on socio-economic and political restructuring of 
society. 

A close study of JP’s philosophical journey reveals that he was concerned 
with a comprehensive social change which he, eventually, described as 
“total revolution.” 

Now, if such a revolution was to take place, it must have a 
comprehensive philosophy. Obviously Marxist materialism was too 
restricted in its scope and means to provide the key to such a change, 
simply because while aiming to bring about social change, it was indifferent 
to, if not hostile, to the means, and chiefly concentrated on the end. 

JP believed that such an amoral philosophy stemmed from the basic 
materialist assumption which subordinated morality to the manifestation 
of matter only. If matter was the primary element determining everything 
human, man and his autonomy to shape his own destiny became 
subordinated to the blind forces of the material world. From such an 
assumption flowed the inference that any means could be adopted to 
achieve a certain end. 

JP rejected this philosophy. He was in search of a philosophy which 
could establish a harmony between means and end; for, this was the surest 
way of ensuring the role of morality in individual and social affairs. He had 
therefore to think for a new epistemology whereby both means and end 
could be brought into consonance with each other. He finally resolved the 
dilemma in his formulation that “man is both matter and spirit.” Once he 
assumed the non-duality of “matter and spirit,” man was instantly freed 
from the purely “material” and could exercise his own “judgment” to 
shape his own future. Underlying this assumption, therefore, was the 
whole argument of JP for “means and end” which, as we have seen in the 
foregoing pages, he emphasised time and again. 

Thus emerges the “moral man” in JP’s philosophy which, as he has 
said on different occasions, was the very basis of Gandhi’s philosophical 
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formulation. But there is a slight difference in both the formulations. 
Whereas in Gandhi, the moral man is the product of the Moral Law which 
he sometimes identifies with “God” or “Truth,” in JP, the moral man is the 
product of the non-duality” referred to. This difference must be borne in 
mind. Although JP asserts time and again that in Gandhi, he discovered the 
ultimate answer, J do not think he is conscious of this difference. 

It is in this sense that both Gandhi and Marx eventually meet in his 
philosophy in which the distinction between matter and spirit disappears 
and in its place emerges the unity “man” symbolises in himself and with 
the reality, call it nature or the material existence. 

How was this “moral man” to be sustained? For, JP was conscious that 
under social environment, “Man” showed tendencies to deviate from his 
own nature, that is his “moral being.” Thus JP conceived of a holistic 
reconstruction of the social environment which is a much wider term than 
social structure, although the latter is included in the former. 

The philosophical evolution of JP is a critical constituent in his entire 
approach to socio-economic and political reconstruction of society. The 
line of enquiry into JP’s philosophical evolution needs further investigation 
with a view to integrating his ideas on various social problems into a whole 
structure. 
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Terrorism, Ethics, and 
the Problem of Peace 


M.S. John 


Introduction 


‘TERRORISM, PARTICULARLY OF the messianic kind is a major scourge 
of the modern world. Religious brand of terrorism has been described as 
“the anti-order of the new world order of the twenty-first century.”? 
Although it is regarded by most people as negating the ground rules of 
violent conflict, and hence morally indefensible, there is some degree of 
sympathy for the terrorists in certain quarters, particularly where the goals 
appear to be just. This paper attempts to bring to the fore some of the moral 
issues generated by recent forms of terrorism and the challenges ahead to 
our efforts for evolving suitable nonviolent responses to them. 

Moral reasoning in international relations has been traditionally 
informed by principles of political realism, which confined absolute moral 
principles to the private realm, enunciating a public morality based on 
expediency. The domestic order was seen as amenable to the application of 
moral principles, inasmuchas there is a moral community within it, but the 
international order, in contrast, was depicted as anarchic, where the same 
set of moral principles are inapplicable. This dichotomous interpretation of 
morality made statesmen acting on behalf of their states not culpable for 
their actions. Seen from this perspective, the presence of international 
terrorism is ample proof of the existence of anarchic principles, and choice 
in formulating responses to such situations.is severely constrained by the 
imperative of defending the “national interest.” While the moral discourse 
on war, intervention, and sanctions is relatively developed in international 
relations, the literature dealing with terrorism and responses to it, from an 
ethical point of view, is still in an evolving stage.* But the fact that the 
power to wage war against a nation now lies in the hands of a couple of 
highly motivated people with cell-phones and Internet access makes it 
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necessary that we take a fresh look at the morality informing this brand of 
terrorism and evolve morally defensible responses to it. 

Subjectivity of Terrorism 
I use the terms “ethics” and “morality” almost interchangeably, even 
though there are distinctions between them.’ Modern terrorism, informed 
by religious dogma unlike its previous forms, seemingly seeks to render 
meaningless all rational moral discourse by harping on a messianic or 
eschatological vision. This makes martyrdom for a religious cause a higher 
virtue impervious to the influence of moral reasoning. One fundamental 
problem in moral analysis relates to the very understanding of terrorism. 
Its meaning depends on the interest and convenience of the user of the 
term. For the community from which the terrorists come, they may be seen 
as freedom fighters and heroes. But those, against whom terrorism is 
waged, fail to recognize them as the bearers of any kind of moral and 
political legitimacy; instead, they are seen as criminals. While the former 
approve the actions of the terrorist, the latter condemn them. Whether we 
call a person a terrorist or a freedom fighter is a mater of subjectivism, one 
that suggests, whether we approve or disapprove, the system against. 
which s/he is fighting. Given the polemical nature of the term, we are not 
in a position to achieve any kind of descriptive consensus about the 
meaning of terrorism.‘ In other words, as Gordon Graham says, “the name 
by which such violence is labelled does not determine our moral attitude; 
rather our moral attitude determines which label we chose to employ.”5 
He adds: “To use the term ‘terrorist’ is not merely to condemn, but to 
condemn for a reason; terror is a bad thing and hence causing it is bad. To 
use the term ‘freedom fighter’ is to commend for a reason; freedom 1s a 
good thing, and hence it is commendable to fight for it.”© Terrorism is 
primarily a means of carrying out a struggle while freedom is an end stage. 
Hence it is possible to think of terrorists fighting for freedom, entitling 
them to both the labels at the same time. Whether use of terror can really 
lead to freedom in a liberal sense is an altogether different question. 

This diverse and seemingly opportunistic understanding of terrorism 
is continuously echoed in the position that India and Pakistan take about 
the Kashmir militants. Notwithstanding the recent decision to ban some 
militant groups by the Pakistani government, these groups are widely seen 
in that country as “fighting for freedom from India.” India, instead, fails to 
grant them any sort of political status by describing them as terrorists, 
thereby criminalising their behaviour. By using the term “terrorist,” India 
makes them the “other” in the moral discourse; but those who see them as 
freedom fighters see them as extensions of themselves. This is the case with 
all movements which contain a secessionist element. 

Often the moral issues surrounding terrorism are obscured and 
confused. Many former terrorists are now respectable politicians. Since the 
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Second World War many governments have been prepared to use terror 
themselves routinely for political purposes. As far as the terrorists are 
concerned, they have a fairly developed conception of what moral 
responsibility is, so also of truth and compassion. The only thing is that 
their sense of moral responsibility does not extend to those who are outside 
the set of social boundaries within which they apply these principles. The 
challenge therefore lies in the construction of a notion of morality that does 
not think of the self and the other in dichotomous terms while applying 
moral principles. 

Terrorism is political violence against a targeted population for a 
political goal emanating from political, social, economic, or ideological 
grievances, which may be emotionally triggered by fear and hate. It is the 
indiscriminate and unpredictable nature of the acts that induces fear in the 
minds of the public. This indiscriminate killing can include innocent and 
unarmed persons, old men and women, children, killing of animals and so 
on, among others, and it is this aspect of terrorism that creates moral 
outrage in us. Even though terrorism seems to arouse negative feelings, it is 
a legacy of the French revolution which laid the foundations of the modern 
emancipatory agenda. There are two forms of terrorism. One form is 
described as state terrorism which comes from above, and may use 
surrogates and death squads with governments themselves denying 
responsibility for such acts. This has been common in dictatorial regimes 
intent upon crushing opposition. State anti-terrorism can look like another 
variation of state terrorism. The second type, or terrorism “from below,” is 
committed by persons or groups of terrorists to undermine or overthrow 
existing governments, policies, or structures, or as a means to intimidate 
individuals or groups considered as “threats.” Sometimes such terrorists 
are themselves supported by states. The attacks by Israeli forces, for instance, 
against segments of the Palestinian population have sometimes been 
described as state terrorism, and so have some of the actions of the United 
States in Central and South America. The Taliban described the US and 
British attacks on terrorist camps and government buildings in Afghanistan 
in the early stages of the campaign to flush out Osama bin Laden’s forces, 
finally leading to the end of the Taliban rule, as acts of terrorism. 


Terrorism and Moral Questions 


Since we are still in an evolutionary stage as far as the ethical dimensions of 
terrorism are concerned, we have to rely on the moral principles of war in 
general for some guidance. The “just war” tradition is quite developed, 
although its major limitation stems from its limited applicability to wars 
between nations only. However, the just war notion had been Advanced 
even in the war against Iraq following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait as well 
as in the American attack on Afghanistan following the terrorist attack on 
the World Trade Centre on 11 September 2001. 
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Terrorism cannot be justified morally as a means of conduct of conflict 
because it removes the vital distinction that is made in wars between 
combatants and non-combatants. In this sense, the moral indefensibility of 
use of nuclear weapons and terror belong to the same kind of genre, in that 
in both types of attack the distinction between combatants and noh- 
combatants is absent. Once the distinction between these two disappears, 
no one can feel secure. The just war tradition speaks of two types of moral 
evaluation that should guide policymakers before they employ force. One 
is jus ad bellum or rightness of the war. This perspective seeks to identify 
circumstances that warrant a military response, focusing on the justness of 
the cause. Whether the use of force would have a reasonable hope of 
success and also whether nonviolent alternatives have been tried before 
embarking on the military one is also a matter of serious consideration in 
the view. The good to be achieved by going to war should outweigh the 
evil to be incurred while prosecuting the war. The second criterion relates 
to jus in bello or right conduct in the prosecution of war. It includes 
discriminating between the perpetrators of the crime and the innocent and 
practising the principle of proportionality or framing the military response 
to match the severity of the crime committed and not in excess of that. In 
other words, once war breaks out, the “just war” ethic has two criteria to 
limit the conduct of war, non-combatant immunity and proportionality of 
means. The question whether it is justified in attacking those who are 
known to harbour the terrorists is also quite problematic. Harbouring 
terrorists may not automatically mean approving their actions, although 
one may argue that knowledge of their activities and refusal to reveal them 
is a sufficient reason for their being targeted. 

There are two broad perspectives on criteria for moral evaluation. The 
first one is based on absolutist or deontlogical principles. This is in line 
with the Kantian tradition. The second is a more persuasive tradition 
rooted in utilitarianism, known commonly as consequentialism. While the 
deontologists would say that it would be incorrect to say a lie even to save 
a person’s life, the consequentialists are concerned more with the 
consequences of actions. For the latter, the ends justify the means. This 
question of ends and means is a perennial one in ethics. In the case of the 
terrorists, particularly of the sacred variety, they are not governed by any 
of these forms of moral principles as they are acting on messianic motives. 
Mixing up such motives with moral questions would be out of question in 
their thinking. Nardin says that the differences between ethics, law, and 
religion are “alien to Islam,” which had inspired the terrorists who attacked 
the World Trade Centre.’ Hence interpretation of Islam aimed at justifying 
violence would carry a moral tag, which renders it unnecessary to search 
for any set of moral principles of the secular world. Even among those who 
say that conflict should be waged by nonviolent means, there are some 
theorists who are more attracted by the effectiveness of the method in 
terms of consequences than its intrinsic worth. 
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Inasmuch as terrorists believe that they act for the common good, 
terrorism is a kind of altruism, although a skewed one at that. The terrorist’s 
understanding of the idea of common good is an abstraction and is 
unconcerned about its specifics. When terrorist acts lead to death of innocent 
lives, it gets couched under the term collateral damage as in strategic 
parlance. While collateral damage is an accidental thing in war, it is not so 
in terrorism. The terrorist routinely kills ordinary people indiscriminately 
in order to break civilian moral and undermine government's ability to 
cope with such situations confidently. Unlike the political assassin of the 
early years of terrorism, the modern terrorist makes no distinction between 
those who are morally and politically responsible for oppression and those 
who are not. The terrorist is oblivious of the severity of his actions because 
he does not reflect on them, nor acknowledges the personality and value of 
those he kills. He deliberately sets out to destroy the lives of inderterminate 
numbers of innocent people who have done him no harm, whom he does 
not know, and, in most cases, never sees. This is the tragedy of modern 
terrorism. The political assassin or hit man knows who his targets are, but 
does not resort to any indiscriminate action. This makes their position 
defensible, at least in terms of fairness, even though one may not agree 
with them. We can possibly grasp the horror of our actions only when we 
acknowledge the personality and value of those we Kill. It is only then that 
we will recognise that they also have rights as human beings. The 
anonymous character of actors in modern terrorism makes it difficult to 
formulate suitable ethical responses to it. For example, nonviolent action as 
a means of addressing terrorism is constrained by this incognito character 
of the terrorist actors as well as the suicidal nature of some of their 
missions. In nonviolent actions, visibility of the oppressor is usually a 
known precondition; for, it is only then that soul force could be employed 
with the intention of converting him/her. Hence terrorism, especially of 
the modern variety, poses serious challenges for nonviolent action. 


Gandhian Engagement with the Terrorists 


Gandhi also had to engage the terrorists, although the terrorist acts were 
reasonably mild at that time by modern standards. He was unambiguous 
in his denunciation of terrorist violence. But the terrorists were aware of 
the fact that they need to legitimise their actions as dictated by religious 
teachings. This they did by interpreting the Gita, suggesting that it sanctions 
violence, especially terrorist violence. Gandhi has to contest this. While 
Gandhi considered violence morally superior to cowardice, he was not 
prepared to recommend it as a method of action since it was appropriate 
more for the animal world than for the human world. His condemnation of 
terrorists was also based essentially on moral grounds. Explaining this 
aspect, Bhikhu Parekh says: “Morality consisted in doing what was right, 
because one believed it to be right, and required unity of belief and 
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conduct. Since the use of violence did not change the opponent’s perception 
of truth, it compelled him to behave in a manner contrary to his sincerely 
held views. By disjoining his belief and conduct, it created an untruth at the 
very heart of his being, violated his integrity, and diminished his status as 
a moral being.”® Gandhi felt that violence, including terrorism, is based on 
a notion of certainty of truth which does not accommodate a dialectical 
progression towards the search for truth. Such a progression can come only 
if we wage conflicts nonviolently, thereby allowing the space for a moral 
debate between the conflicting parties. In other words, violence and 
terrorism are based on the claim to infallibility of truth possessed by its 
adherents. In contrast, the adherents of nonviolence do not make such a 
claim to truth, but create space for joint search for truth. 


Need for Introspection 


Consider the attack on the World Trade Centre. More than the abhorrence 
of liberal democracy, it is America’s support for undemocratic regimes in 
the Middle Hast region that fuels anger in the minds of the terrorists. It is 
the way that American power is used in the Middle East that has caused 
such enmity. That includes the uncritical political, diplomatic, and financial 
support for Israel, and its occupation of Palestinian land. It includes 
providing the P-16s and helicopter gun ships Israel uses against refugee 
camps, the settlements, house demolitions, assassination of Palestinian 
activists and leaders, checkpoints, curfews, closures, all of which are 
protected from international censure by U.S. diplomacy. It includes 
Washington’s arming and backing of repressive regimes in the Middle East 
oblivious of its ostensible commitment to “democratization,” sponsorship 
of eleven years of economic emasculation of Iraq through sanctions on the 
principle of ruler-ruled unity, and the stationing of U.S. troops throughout 
the region. While the US demands that other countries strictly abide by UN 
resolutions and international law, and threatens or imposes sanctions or 
even military assault in response to violations, it holds itself accountable 
only to a separate law applicable to itself. As Rajeev Bhargava says, “the 
world is governed by two sets of international law, one exclusive to 
America and its allies, and the other for the rest of the non-Western world. 
A single American life is worth more than a thousand others.”? This moral 
umpireship of the US is no longer credulous. Terrorism, in one sense, 
suggests the need for a reassessment of American policies towards the 
Middle East and other developing regions. It is perhaps necessary that the 
US become more ethically consistent before it can assume the role of a 
global moral police. Global injustice cannot be tackled by the application of 
force as it is essentially a moral problem. Johan Galtung says: “When the 
chips are all down, like for the cases of slavery and colonialism, massive 
global injustice is not a problem of force, counterforce, and cycles of 
retaliation. Basically it is moral problem, just like the other two. And here 
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the underdog has the upper hand, low in status, but high on moral standing; 
and more so the more nonviolently he conducts the struggle. The top dog 
may win the game of force. But not the moral issue—and when that dawns 
upon him and his allies, change of consciousness sets in, and demoralization 
starts thawing the frozen heart.”1¥ 


Justifications for Violent Response to Terrorism 


In responding to terrorism, one may be guided by the responsibility 
argument. This argument says that those who are responsible for deaths of 
others are legitimate targets that can be dealt with squarely. But the 
problem comes when we look upon civilians also as responsible for 
rendering tacit support to the oppressor due to their unwillingness to rise 
up against him. If civilians are also’seen as responsible, then the dividing 
line between the vulnerable and the immune disappears almost entirely, 
making both part of the same project of oppression or crime. When the 
terrorists deliberately target non-combatants, who bear no responsibility 
for military and political decisions, they recognize no difference between 
the state and the individual, the public and the private. Both, they assume, 
are equally legitimate targets. Western sanctions aimed at Iraq in response 
to the defiance of Saddam Hussein is either to endanger the lives of his 
citizens directly, or to deprive them of vital supplies of food and medicine, 
and in this way bring his regime to knees. But seen from a consequentialist’s 
point of view, the regime still remains in power and the victims of such 
policies have been largely the ordinary citizens, particularly women and 
children.!! The United States used the argument of’ responsibility in its 
operations against the Taliban and'the Al Qaeda network in Afghanistan. 
The perpetrators were told that they would be punished; one’ pain would 
be responded by inflicting a similar sort of pain. One may argue that such 
responses to terrorism are also mediated by public attitudes regarding 
possible options. One of the primary functions of a government is to 
appear to be strong and decisive when faced witha security threat. Delaying 
the response would only suggest weakness. In such circumstances, the 
policymakers are forced to adopt principles of expediency as a moral 
guide, as suggested by political realists, rather than:moral absolution. 

A more potent justification for terror lies in' the argument from self- 
defence. Suppose, however, that force is the only, or only reasonable, way 
to preserve and promote the good, are we justified in having recourse to it? 
The answer would be a firm “yes” when we face threats from criminals, 
and especially as a last resort. However, acts of self-defence are not acts of 
retaliation as such. It justifies only self-defence. Once sufficient force has 
been used to secure such defence, there can be no justification for further 
use of force. To continue force beyond that point would be to engage in 
unjust aggression. Retaliation and revenge, however, clearly go beyond the 
requirements of self-defence and even if, ina given case, they do not, they 
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cannot be justified by appeal to the human good. Retaliation and revenge 
are the infliction of suffering and loss on another because s/he has first 
inflicted suffering and loss on us. 

Interestingly, the religious terrorists perceive their actions as detensive 
and reactive in character and justify them in this way. Islam’s jihad, for 
example, is essentially a defensive doctrine, religiously sanctioned by 
leading Muslim theologians and fought against perceived aggressors, 
tyrants, and “wayward Muslims.” In its most violent form, it is justified as 
a means of last resort to prevent the extinction of the distinctive identity of 
the Islamic community against the forces of secularism and modernism. As 
outlined by Sheikh Fadlallah, chief ideologue of Hizb’allah; “when Islam 
fights a war, it fights like any other power in the world, defending itself in 
order to preserve it existence and its liberty, forced to undertake preventive 
operations when it is in danger.” One thing that the West needs to recognise 
is the way different cultures see the ethics of engaging in conflict. For 
example, suffering is anathema in Western thinking. But suffering for a just 
cause is seen as liberating in some cultures, thereby giving it a kind of 
moral status, which is beyond the understanding of Western notions of 
consequentialism built on rational choice foundations. For example, Paul 
E. Salem says in a Arab-Muslim perspective that the “focus of Western 
conflict resolution theorists on the suffering generated by conflict rather 
than on the justice or morality of the cause may not strike resonant chords 
in other cultures.” !? 

International support for protest movements of various kinds should 
depend on the extent to which ethical guidelines are actually observed in 
the course of the struggle, even though judgements about the justice of the 
cause itself may be difficult to come upon. One need not draw on ethical 
precepts to convince most members of the human race that the international 
slaughter of innocent people anywhere is morally unjustifiable and 
abhorrent. We should put aside moral relativism on this point and to take 
an absolutist position. Unlike traditional revolutionaries, the terrorists 
refuse to direct their violence at military objects. No matter how urgent the 
terrorist goals are, since the tactics are indiscriminate, terrorism should be 
rejected from the rule of discrimination, which prohibits direct attacks 
against civilians. Even by the rule of proportionaity, which just war theorists 
often cite in defence of their notion, the just cause supposedly served by 
terrorism cannot be expected to yield good outcomes that outweigh the 
bad acts.!¥ We should define terrorism narrowly to prevent shgmiatising of 
legitimate revolutionaries. The fact that mest of the dreaded terrorists now 
profess some sort of religious commitment actually makes them impervious 
to the application of moral principles. Mark Juergensmeyer says: “It is one 
of the ironies of history that violence sometimes accompanies the image of 
the morality and hope that are offered by religion’s renewed presence in 
public life.”!4 
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* One cannot defeat evil with evil. That is simply contradictory. To use 
‘evil against evil is not to defeat evil but to be defeated by it and to become 
evil, or even more eviL One cannot, on the one hand, condemn terrorism 
‘and set out to destroy it, while, on the other hand, commit acts of terrorism 
‘of one’s own. Two wrongs do not make a right and evil cannot be defeated 
by evil. Only right can make a right, and only good can defeat evil. 
Whether force, in particular the force of war, is a just response to terrorism 
is the moot question. If we accept war as a worthy response in certain 
situations, we need to know the type of force, the circumstances in which it 
can be used, and the possible limits of its application. 

Rajeev Bhargava makes a distinction between the moral dimension of 
the suffering caused by the September attacks on the World Trade Centre 
at the individual level and its representation at the collective level. He says 
that any moral criterion that we evolve in judging the sufferings of the 
victims should place their individual identity high rather than their collective 
identity since the moral issues surrounding such an approach is obscure. It 
is appropriate to quote him: “The moral horror of the individual dimension 
of the carnage was unambiguous and overwhelming. But as we examined 
its collective dimension, a less clear, more confusing moral picture emerged. 
How,on balance, after putting together these two dimensions, were we to 
evaluate this complicated moral terrain? The answer had to be swift and 
unwavering. The focus then had to remain on the individual and the 
humanitarian. To have shifted our ethical compass in the direction of the 
collective would have weakened the moral claims of the suffering and on 
the dead. And this was plainly wrong. Nor was it enough to have merely 
made a passing reference to the tragedy of individuals, a grudging 
concession before considering the weightier political crimes of a neo- 
imperial state. Then, as always in such situations, the moral claims of 
individuals are supreme. To have aggressively emphasised the collective 
dimension of the tragedy at an inopportune time was horribly indecent. 
But equally, to have screened off the collective dimension, to have ignored 
what ordinary people in the non-Western world feel, would have obstructed 
our understanding of how tragedies of individuals can be prevented in 
future; surely, this would only perpetuate another already existing moral 
wrong.” 15 


Dealing with Terrorisin 


The problem with terrorism is that governments deny its perpetrators the 
status of a rival group, which alone entitles such groups to certain privileges. 
Instead, they are treated under the criminal law. Even criminals are inflicted 
punishment for the offences already committed by them, and not based on 
what they would do in future. While it is the duty of the state to protect the 
innocent, it cannot always be achieved in a morally justifiable way. It is 
here that political realists would say that politics rather than morals should 
guide statesmen in dealing with such situations. While admitting that we 
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have reached the limits of morality in such circumstances, Graham says 
that “wherever it is possible to act morally, and at the same time fulfil one’s 
political responsibilities, the claims of morality are paramount.” In other 
words, only. in the extreme, morality should give way to politics.!° The 
Gandhian approach of differentiating between the structures and persons 
in conflict, a point that is popular in conflict resolution literature, could be 
adopted in framing our responses to terrorism. Democracies are generally 
endowed with the structural conditions that promote principled 
negotiations, compromise, and conciliation. It is true that it is the rule of 
law and the existence of freedom found in democracies that provide a 
hospitable atmosphere for the carrying out of terrorist acts. The publicity 
that the terrorist act and the actors get, which is one of the goals of 
terrorism, is the direct result of the existence of free media in democratic 
countries. Enhancement of surveillance powers is an option that democratic 
governments often exercise to contain terrorism in democracies, as India 
did recently by passing an Act to this effect. But such measures undermine 
traditional civil liberties. 

Since terrorism violates the fundamental rules of conflict behaviour 
and remains covert in operation, dealing with it is rendered difficult in 
terms of both principle and practice. Using every opportunity for moving 
the conflict with terrorists from a position of no engagement (possession of 
absolute truth) to one based on engagement and dialogue is necessary to 
deal with terrorism. Sederberg says that for conflict regulation to succeed, 
“regimes must first accept previously castigated ‘terrorists’ as negotiating 
partners.”!” This is easier said than done. In many conflict situations, it is 
possible to identify moderate elements that reject terrorism either because 
of principle or because of conflict weariness. Such sections of people 
should be identified and promoted, and correspondingly the terrorists 
should be isolated. This has implications for our policy in Kashmir. The 
resolution of the conflict in Kashmir can come about only if the conflict is 
transformed first into forms that enable principled engagement between 
the conflicting parties to take place. While terrorism is a threat to 
democracies, it is only by relying on the very same principles that democracy 
has generated, and not at its expense, that we can defeat terrorism. 

Often people ask what Gandhi has to offer to combat terrorism. Arun 
Gandhi rightly observes that nonviolence is not a principle that we can 
adopt in moments of crisis and discard in times of peace. He adds: “A 
murderer is not born a murderer; a terrorist is not born a terrorist. People 
become murderers, robbers, and terrorists because of circumstances and 
experiences in life. Killing or confining murders, robbers, terrorists, or the 
like is not going to rid this world of them. For every one we kill or confine 
we create another hundred to take the place. What we need to do is to 
analyse dispassionately what are those circumstances that create such 
monsters and how can we help eliminate those circumstances, not the 
monsters. Justice should mean reformation and not revenge.” 18 
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To conclude, terrorism, especially of the religious variety, is a serious 
threat to the efforts to build a nonviolent world order and to ensure 
international accountability through the operation of common rules of 
conduct. It mystifies the moral dimension of conflicts by making them 
irrelevant. Whether we take a deontlogical or consequentialists approach 
to the question of terrorism, its perils are clear to us. But adopting a purely 
consequentialist’s ethical attitude in framing our response to terrorism 
would be insufficient. The moral commitment to one’s own nation, class, 
and so on and the general interests of humanity often do not go together. 
Religious groups often do not use terror for political ends since they are 
inspired by Armageddon-type fantasies. Terrorism presents a major moral 
challenge to social order, inasmuch as it closes the possibilities for moral 
introspection on the part of its perpetrators as well as those who respond to 
it. At any rate, violent responses to terrorism will not contribute in any way 
to such moral introspection. 

One can argue even while making allowance for ideas like moral 
pluralism and relativity that it would be too unpardonable on the part of 
the civilized world to engage in forms of terrorism which kill innocent 
people. Hence the way forward is to engage in forms of conflict expression 
that is more nonviolent, since such pursuit of conflict alone has the potential 
to transform the conflict and create a stable foundation for a peaceful 
domestic and international order. Correspondingly, acts of terrorism should 
not be responded in a tit for tat fashion. Instead, we should look for other 
ways of isolating the terrorists, reforming attitudes towards their grievances, 
looking within ourselves and operating through international] institutions, 
which are possible moral responses to terrorism. 

Violence is not an answer to the problems facing humanity. Terrorism 
is by its very nature contrary to principles of justice, although many of its 
supporters may harbour sympathy for it. The skewed altruism of the 
terrorists needs to be channeled to forms that are more creative. The 
potential of nonviolent action in this connection needs to be explored. The 
importance of nonviolence stems from the premise that we are to bearers of 
absolute truth and the only ways and means of reaching truth is to search 
for it through nonviolent means. This makes the struggle against terrorism 
a moral one. Although one may use temporarily the strategic type of 
nonviolence without being expressly being committed to it as a principle, 
ultimately, we should move towards more principled forms of nonviolent 
action, particularly if our intention is to draw terrorism into a moral 
engagement.!? Nonviolence seeks to build bridges, repair fractured 
relations, re-perceive enemies, recognise the interconnected nature of 
humanity based on a conception of self-other identity, and transform 
conflicts before resolving them. While force may serve as a temporary 
means of containing wanton criminal acts of terrorists, the battle against 
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terrorism should be waged by harnessing the nonviolent forces and creating 
opinion against it. Terrorism thrives in a culture of violence. We have to 
educate people to shake off the violent culture in which they are brought 
up and create a culture of peace, which alone can prevent the rise and 
persistence of terrorism in the long run. One has to admit that many forms 
of modern terrorism are the result of structural and cultural violence and 
should be addressed at that level. America needs to direct its war on 
terrorism to its roots—poverrty, illiteracy, malnutrition, and hunger. This 
should be the long-term strategy towards containing terrorism. Gradually, 
the world community should work towards a set of ethical standards for 
revolutionary conflicts. To be successful, these standards must be acceptable 
to people whose thinking about ethical issues is based on very different 
historical experiences and philosophical traditions. 
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Religion and Economics 


Donald H. Bishop 


[r IT IS true that “man does not live by bread alone,” it is equally true that 
man must have bread in order to live. And how much bread he requires 
and how he gets it is as much a religious and moral as an economic matter. 
The former cannot, or should not, be separated from the latter. It is not true 
that business is business and religion is religion and “never the twain shall 
meet.” Thus adherents of all religions need to be concerned with the 
economic as well as the spiritual and moral. This essay deals with some of 
the basic questions or issues which need to be raised when dealing with the 
relationship between religion and economics. 


LET US BEGIN with the Christian or religious belief that the individual, being 
created by God and his likeness, is sacred and therefore inviolable and of 
infinite dignity and worth. What are the economic implications of individual 
sacredness and inviolability? Some are the following. No person should 
profit from another’s labour. No person should gain from the work of 
another person. Every person has a right to the full fruits of his or her 
labour. It is immoral for one person to exploit another. No person should 
be viewed as property which can be owned or as a production unit to make 
profit on. Such a utilitarian view of persons is, then, in direct contradiction 
to the religious view of the sacredness and inviolability of the individual as 
well as to the ethical principle that it is immoral for a person to use another 
as means to his or her ends. Persons are to be conceived of as ends to 
themselves and not as mere means. And we should take into account that 
this view of persons, given the reality global village we now live in, 1s true 
of all persons, no matter what colour, race, or religion, living in that village. 

It is important to recognize that, given the interdependent world we 
live in today, an extension of this view is the inviolability of nations or 
countries also. That is to say, it is immoral and irreligious for one country to 
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use another country for its own benefit or profit. Or put differently, just as 
every person has a right to the full fruits of his or her labour, so every 
nation has a right to the full fruits of its natural resources of wealth. Just as 
no person should be exploited by another person, so no nation should be 
exploited by another nation. To do so is in both cases immoral and 
unchristian or irreligious. 

One vital question that this raises is whether a Christian or religious 
claim can be validly made for self-interest as an acceptable motive for 
personal or international conduct or relations. It would seem impossible 
for such a claim to be valid. For, religions everywhere insist that we are to 
be as much concerned about our neighbours as our own good. To be 
motivated only for our own well-being is a species of selfishness, which is 
foreign to the teachings of the word’s religions. 

There are those who argue that mutual self-interest is acceptable, 
however. As long as each person, party, or nation benefits, there is nothing 
immoral or irreligious about such an arrangement. The argument sounds 
quite plausible in theory. In practice, however, it is seldom so. Seldom are 
the benefits equal. One side gets more than the other; one side becomes 
suspicious that the other is. And the relationship is still a species of 
selfishness. It is still based on the self-interest motive and a utilitarian view 
of persons; and either of the parties involved will quite readily terminate 
the relationship, if he views it in his interest to do so. Mutual self-interest 
may be an advance in human relationships, but it is still far from the 
foundation for human relationship which religions insist on. 

Let us recapitulate. The first assumption dealt with is the sacredness 
and inviolability of the individual as a creation of God, the economic 
implications being the individual’s right to the full fruits of his labour and 
no person is to be used for profit by another. Furthermore, the same 
principle applies to relations between nations, nations simply being the 
individual writ-large. The conclusion to be drawn is that any economic 
system in which the above occurs is, therefore, immoral and contrary to 
true religion. 

Let us now turn to the question of economic rights. One of them is a 
person’s right to have the necessities of life. Certainly this would be a 
basic right every person has, if any value at all is placed on life per se. In 
a sense, it is the right to survival, a right which no one should be denied. 
For, without the minimal or the necessary food, shelter, clothing, health, 
etc., a person could no longer live; he or she would simply die. Couched in 
terms of freedom, it would be freedom from or the right to be free from 
poverty. 

The matter might be put differently by saying that what is being 
referred to is the freedom of or the right to have an opportunity to earn a 
decent living or to provide for oneself the necessities of life. For, the 
opportunity might be there, but some might not take advantage of it. If 
they do not, they have only themselves to blame. On the other hand, we 
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Jeddi recognize that there may be many instances in which people are not 
able, for reasons beyond their control, to take advantage of the opportunity. 
What then? For example a job requiring certain skills may be waiting for a 
person; but, if that person has not had a chance to acquire the required 
skills, opportunity exists in theory but not practice. 

Two question American Christians ought to consider are whether 
there are people in America whose needs are not being met, or only 
minimally so, and whether there is real equality of opportunity in American 
society. Do black youths in an urban ghetto have the same opportunities as 
their counterparts in middle or upper-class suburbs? Are black youth as 
able to take advantage of such opportunities, even if they existed, since 
ghetto schools are generally not as good as schools in the suburbs? To put 
it another way, is there really both equal opportunity and equal ability to 
take advantage of opportunities in the United States today? Christians 
should not be satisfied for several reasons until both are a reality in 
contemporary America. Christians believe in the principle of equality and 
want to see it practised. Christians realize that the lack of opportunity 
means the failure of self-realization or the failure to realize the potentialities 
God has endowed each person with. Thirdly, the unrealized person is not 
contributing to society as he or she is potentially able to. 

The same question may be asked on a world level. Is there an equality 
of opportunity among all the people of the world? The answer is obviously 
“no,” since the world is divided into nations with varying degrees of 
wealth and development. Surely people living in the underdeveloped or 
Third-World countries do not have the same opportunities for betterment 
or self-realization as those in the so-called first and second world countries. 


THIS BRINGS US to another matter. American Christians should be sensitive 
to and concerned about, namely the economic inequalities which exist 
within countries and between countries in the world. Studies have 
repeatedly confirmed that the world is divided into rich and poor nations 
and nations in between. In addition, there is a division between rich and 
poor in all nations and, again, studies show that the gap between rich and 
poor nations and between the rich and the poor in each nation is increasing. 
What does Christianity have to say about this? First, that Christians should 
be concerned about the situation. Secondly, there is something wrong with 
the economic systems of a world in which the few have so much and the 
many so little. For, if we begin with the belief that all people are equally 
children of God, that God loves and is equally concerned about the well- 
being of every person in the world, then we conclude that the principle of 
equality should rule in all realms—the social, political, and economic— 
both within and between nations. 

The economic principle that a Christian or other religious people 
would adhere to could be described by such terms as equity, equitable, or 
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equitable renumeration. Equity is not the same as equal. The term could be 
explicated by the example of a steel plant in which a thousand people 
worked doing the variety of jobs producing steel requires. While some 
might, for instance, receive twelve dollars instead of the average wage of 
ten dollars per hour, there would not be the huge difference we see in may 
American industries where the worker gets $25,000 yearly and the CEOs 
get a hundred times more. Such discrepancies must be seen by Christians 
as grossly unfair, unjust, unforgivable. It simply is not fair that some 
should get so much and others so little. 

How is it possible for some persons to get so much and for others so 
comparatively little? The answer is that the few do not get it through solely 
their own individual effort or work, not through the hours they spend each 
day in the company office. They get it as a result of the labour of others who 
work for them and then selling for a profit what should belong to the 
workers. Their remuneration, then, is not from their own making but from 
what others have made. Henry Ford did not make his millions solely from 
his own labour, only from the hours he spent each week at work. His 
making millions was a result of the labour of thousands of workers. 

There is another way of looking at the matter of remuneration, namely 
remuneration in terms of need, a method which would do away with the 
huge disparities existing now. For, in terms of need, the needs of one 
person do not greatly exceed those of another. A family of six needs more 
than a family of three. In terms of the principle of justice, the four children 
of the former family should get equally as much as the one child in the 
latter family in terms of food, clothing, shelter, education, and healthcare. 
In terms of the principle of rights, the four children have as much a right to 
the above as does the one child. 

The use of the term needs leads to another question, namely the 
purpose of production. Why do we have farms, factories, industries, 
commercial operations? Two answers are production for profit and 
production to meet human needs. We make things in order to make money 
or profit and we make things because people want them. They could not 
get along with them—clothing, houses, cars, shdes, food. The question 
which comes to mind is whether or not there is something basically wrong 
about profiting on human needs, or taking advantage of persons because 
they have basic needs. And a concomitant question is, even if production is 
for profit, how are the profits to be divided up. 


THE QUESTION OF the relationship between economics and metaphysics 
also needs to be discussed. On the one hand, we have what might be called 
a Darwinian view of the insufficiency of nature. Nature is niggardly; there 
is not enough to go around and therefore people must compete and fight 
with each other for the scarce things in nature. Nature forces us to live by 
the law of survival and the strongest will win out. The opposite view is that 
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nature is characterized by abundance not scarcity. There is enough in 
nature to meet the needs of everyone. Thus there is no need to quarrel and 
fight over what nature either actually or potentially has provided for us. 

Which of the two metaphysical views should the Christians accept? If 
the answer is determined by the creation statement in Genesis that “God 
saw everything that he had made and behold, it was very good,” then he 
would obviously have to accept the second. God’s creation is a good one. 
There are enough natural resources to meet everyone’s needs. Nature is 
actually or potentially characterized by sufficiency. There is sufficient sun, 
rain, and good earth that people can grow enough food for a healthy diet. 
There is no need, in terms of nature per se, for anyone to starve or be 
without the necessities of life. And this will be as true in the twenty-first 
century with a larger world population as it is in this one. 

The problem, then, is not with nature, but with persons. Immanuel 
Kant describes it very well in the following words: 


The world is an arena on which nature has provided everything necessary for 
our temporal welfare, and we are nature’s guests. We all have an equal right to 
the good things which nature has provided. These good things have not, 
however, been shared out by God. He has left men to do the sharing. Every- 
one of us, therefore, in enjoying the good things of life must have regard to the 
happiness of others; they have an equal right and ought not to be deprived of 
it. Since God’s providence 1s universal, I may not be indifferent to the happiness 
of others. If, for instance, | were to find in the forest a table spread with all 
manner of dishes, I ought not to conclude that it is all for me; I may eat, but | 
should also remember to leave some for others to enjoy. I ought not even to 
consume in its entirety any particular dish in case someone else might fancy it 
also. Recognizing, therefore, that Providence is universal, I am placed under 
an obligation to restrict my own consumption, and to bear in mind that 
nature’s preparations are made for all of us. This is the source of the obligation 
to benevolence. 


Christians will find much in Kant’s statements that they can agree with 
What kind of lifestyle is implied by the “obligation to benevolence?” Three 
types of lives are the ascetic life, the life of sufficiency, and the indulgent 
life or the life of few possessions, the life of sufficient possessions and the 
life of unlimited possession. Christians would reject the third on both 
moral and practical grounds. There is not enough for everyone to be a 
billionaire. We do find people who have opted for the first, some Medieval 
Christian mystics in the West for example, and their Buddhist and Hindu 
counterparts in the East. The second would be the choice for the majority of 
Christians and adherents of other religions as well. It embodies the virtue 
of sharing and the principle of sharing equitably. It involves living much 
more in terms of needs than greed. It is based on or stimulates a stewardship 
rather than ownership attitude towards nature. 

The concept of stewardship is found in practically all world’s religions 
and is associated with a certain attitude one may have towards nature. 
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Two attitudes are the exploitative and appreciative. From the standpoint of 
the first, nature exists as an object or entity to be used, manipulated, 
exploited, to make a profit on or to get as much as one can from for oneself. 
Such an attitude has unfortunate consequences. It stimulates selfishness, 
competitiveness, strife, and greed. It appeals to the egoistic view of man as 
master of all he surveys, to his desire for power and his feeling of superiority. 
It is based on a false interpretation of the biblical phrase, “and God gave 
man dominion over every living thing that moveth on the earth” or it may 
rest on a Darwinian view of man as the highest species of animals living in 
a natural context or environment unrelated to a transcendent deity. 

The appreciative attitude starts at the opposite end of the pole with a 
belief in a benevolent Deity who created a beneficent cosmos in which He 
placed humankind and for whose abundance and goodness people should 
be thankful and grateful. It recognizes that the earth is not man’s but, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “the earth is the Lord’s, not man’s. It is sacred; it is 
God’s, not man’s creation, and each of us dwells on the earth not eternally, 
but only a brief time, and then we pass on. In that short time, it is our duty 
to nurture, to take good care of, not to violate or abuse that which God has 
placed in our hands or entrusted us with. 

From such a standpoint the very notion of ownership is Ulusory and 
insidious. To own something implies to most people that the something 
which is supposedly owned is exclusively mine and mine forever, that I 
created or brought it into being and therefore it belongs to me alone; that I 
have a right to do with it as I please since it is my property, my possession. 
But can that which has been created by God be owned by those creatures 
we call persons whose days are numbered, who are completely dependent 
on the physical environment they live in, who come into being through no 
act of their own, exist for a limited time and then go out of existence? How 
egoistic and imprudent is the notion of ownership. How much better to see 
ourselves as trustees or guardians of nature, appreciated its beauty, grandeur 
and amplitude, treating it carefully, nurturing it and taking from it only 
what we need. This stewardship attitude means or implies at least two 
things—a caring attitude towards nature or the good earth and living in 
terms of the principle of sufficiency rather than greed. It rests on the belief 
that the earth is God’s and God’s creation, that obligations towards it have 
precedence over rights to it, that gratitude is the proper response as we 
harvest its bounty. 

The matter might be put differently by considering what position the 
world’s religions take regarding the relationship of man and nature. Two 
terms, dualistic and monistic, point to two answers. From the standpoint of 
a dualistic metaphysics, nature is an entity, a thing, an object set off from or 
separate from man to be manipulated by him in whatever ways he sees fit. 
Man is its master. He has dominion over it. It is, thus, property which he 
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From the standpoint of a monistic metaphysics man and nature are not 
sharply separated. Man seeks to become one with, to be or live in harmony, 
or in tune with nature. He learns the operations and ways of nature and 
lives and works in conjunction with them. He may even attribute to nature 
some metaphysical, mystical, or spiritual quality. He may see it as permeated 
with a life force, an elan vital. He does not see nature as an entity he can 
own, conquer, subject to his will or manipulate as he pleases. 

It seems that early people and their religions tended towards the 
monistic type relationship. The early Chinese held to a trinity of heaven, 
man, and earth. Lao Tzu said: “The world is a sacred vessel, not made to be 
altered by man,” Jainism in India is noted for its emphasis on non-killing 
not only humans but other forms of life, even some who dwell in the earth. 
Early man’s belief in sprits inhabiting special places such as sacred groves 
is based on the view that nature or the earth is not inert but dynamic and 
alive with a life force. The Native American Indians took such a view as 
reflected in Chief Seattle’s letter to President Franklin Pierce. The Greek 
and Roman Stoics emphasized living in accordance with or in harmony 
_ with nature. 


IT IS INTERESTING to speculate as to what happened in the case of the three 
Semitic religions—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. For whatever reason 
or reasons, they adhered to a dualistic epistemology and metaphysics. 
Judaism begins in Genesis with a dualism of man not only separate from 
nature but in antagonism with it. We read in chapter three that God 
expelled Adam from the Garden, cursed the ground so that it grew thistles 
. and thorns, forcing Adam to eat bread “in the sweat of thy brow.” Classical 
Greek thought implied by Aristotle’s law of the excluded middle, was 
dualistic and the Medieval Church held to a dualistic theology. It is quite 
valid to assert that both the western secular and religious traditions have 
been primarily dualistically oriented from early times to the present. It is 
not to be wondered, then, that Christianity from the Medieval Period on 
accepted a property and ownership view of nature. 
_ The concept of ownership needs to be explored further. What kinds of 
- ownership are there? What should be a Christian or religious attitude 
towards ownership? Two types of ownership are private or individual and 
group or collective. The kind of group may vary—a tribal, a voluntary 
association, a cooperative, a corporation, a communal group or the state as 
a group. Whatever the group, cooperation, not competition, is esteemed 
and practised. 
. As we look at human history, which type of ownership has prevailed? 
. Americans would say the first, an answer which may only reflect their 
limited experience. For, in many parts of the world, group ownership has 
prevailed. And in America, before the coming of the Whites, tribal ownership 
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characterized the Indian way. Also, while a minority, we do find communal 
groups such as the Hutterites, the Amana Colony, and New Lanark. 

While private ownership may be the American ideal or tradition, a 
significant question is how much private individual ownership of 
production units actually exists in the United States today. The answer is 
much less than in time past. The amount of consumer goods produced by 
single individuals or small groups is minuscule when compared to the 
amount produced by large industries, companies, or corporations. 
Agriculture provides a classic example. There was a time when the food 
we eat was grown on small farms by millions of farmers. Today the 
number of farmers continues to shrink and size of farms increases. In many 
parts of the country the traditional family farm has given way to the 
corporate farm. Farming has become an industry, not a way of life. 

This means that the tradition of the individual entrepreneur who owns 
and operates the place in which he works and makes his living is outdated. 
The majority of workers today do not own the place in which they work 
and many are renters rather than owners of the place they live in. The ideal 
of private, individual ownership is becoming less and less of a reality. 
Corporate ownership is fast becoming the dominant type. Corporations 
make the cars we drive in, clothes we wear, and the houses we live in. 
Corporations control the news media. 

The ideal of individual ownership persists, despite the change in 
production methods accompanying the industrial revolution. It could be 
realized, however, that even in the new condition of large-sale, machine 
production of goods, through the methods of cooperative or worker 
ownership. Here, for example, is a factory where one thousand workers 
make tractors. That factory may be owned by one, a few, or a group of 
stockholders who hire managers and workers to make the tractors. In that 
situation, who does the profit go to? Obviously to the owners, whether one, 
a few, or stockholders. Those who actually do the work which makes a 
profil possible only get their wages. 

Suppose, however, and there is no reason why it could not be so, the 
ones who own the factory are the labourers themselves. In that case all the 
profits made from the labour of the workers goes to the labourers themselves. 
No one else is benefiting from the fruits of their labour. No one else is using 
them to profit on or for their own gain. Which of the two situations is more 
just, more moral? Which is more compatible with such Christian or religious 
principles as that of treating others as you wish to be treated yourself, that 
is, non-exploitatively? Which would realize the principle of equitableness 
or equitables sharing of the fruits of one’s labour? 

One is reminded of Mahatma Gandhi, who, speaking from his Hindu 
moral background, declared that ethics applied to economics requires the 
equal division of profits among those instrumental in producing it. 

The contrasting views of ownership may be illustrated by three 
statements: “I am privileged to own this piece of ground. It is so fertile and 
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productive;” “I am thankful for the opportunity to own those eighty acres, 
as it will enable me to realize my hopes and dreams;” and “It was a great 
opportunity to get that parcel of land since it will be worth ten times as 
much as I paid for it four years from now.” The first statement reflects the 
view of ownership as a privilege not a right, and is related to the stewardship 
attitude towards nature. The second views ownership as a means of self- 
fulfilment to realization. Ownership as expressed by the third has as its 
motivation the profit motive, the using of what is owned to get as much as 
one can for oneself. Is not a Christian view reflected much more in the first 
two than in the third? 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION for Christians to consider is whether private 
ownership of property is an acquired or inherent right. Is it a relative or 
absolute right? An example of an inherent right would be the right to life or 
to continuity of life. Once having been born, a person has an inherent right 
to be able to continue living. To terminate such continuity would be to take 
away an inherent right, the right to life itself. 

Is the right to private ownership of property, or of the means of 
production perhaps, a similar right or a right of the same category? Some 
say “yes.” But upon reflection it would seem that one must conclude that 
private ownership of the means of production at least is of the category of 
the relative, not absolute. One reason is that it is a means to an end and not 
an end in itself, and means are of the category of the relative and ends the 
absolute. Private ownership is but one means, there being others such as 
group ownership, to accomplish the same end of obtaining the necessities 
of life. One might note that there may be times or conditions under which 
one or the other type of ownership is better; however, it is false or invalid to 
conclude that a particular type is best for all time, people, and conditions. 

Granted the right to private ownership, a further question is whether 
one has the right to acquire and own as much property, wealth, or 
possessions as one can. It would appear that, if one has a right to acquire 
some in the first place, one has the right to acquire as much as one can also. 
From what was noted above, one would have to conclude that if it is a 
right, it is a conditional or relative, and not an absolute one. In the first 
place, the “as much” will be far more than one needs. In the second place, 
it depends on how the “as much” is acquired. Thirdly, it depends upon 
whether by one or some getting as much as they can, others are deprived of 
what they need or should have. In a certain country, for example, no 
person can own two houses, living in one and renting the other. Why is it 
not permitted? Because, given the housing situation, by owning two he is 
preventing another person from having what he has, namely a house of his 
own. 

Does this mean that in situations or countries where the right of private 
ownership is accepted, limitations should be placed on how much one can 
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own, such as in the example above? To individualistic Americans this . 
would be seen as a denial of their freedom or right to do whatever they . 
please. But do persons anywhere and at any time have an absolute right to 
do as they please? Are not all rights, except the right to life noted above, ` 
conditioned relative, and subject to constraints or limitations? 

Hinted at already is another way of looking at the right to private. 
ownership which might be more in accord with a religious outlook. It is to 
see such ownership as a privilege accompanied by duties. If a situation is 
such that private ownership is possible and I am in that situation, I should 
be grateful, for it enables me to have those things which make for a secure, 
comfortable, enjoyable life. Certain duties are imposed upon me also. One 
would be to take good care of what I have been able to get. Another would 
be to realize that what is true for me is true for others also. Therefore I 
should do what I can to ensure that others have the same as I, or at least that 
what I do does not prevent others from having the same as I. A third would 
be to voluntarily set a limit on my possessions. 

It seems that the concept of “limited possessions” is accepted universally 
by religions. It is seen in the Bhagavad-Gita’s emphasis on being free from 
attachment, in Gandhi's definition of theft as I having in my possession 
something which someone else needs more than I, in the Buddha’s advocacy 
of the Middle Way, in Confucius’ dictum to avoid extremes, and in the 
biblical injunction not to covet, in the Quaker rule of simplicity. 

What would appear to be a contradiction to the principle of limited 
possessions is the statement by a contemporary Protestant minister, Robert 
Schuler, in one of his Hour of Power sermons that to “make all you can, 
save all you can, give all you can” is true Christian economics. This seems 
to be a caricature of earlier Puritan economics and it is the same as John 
Wesley’s statement except Wesley added a condition, “Gain all you can 
without hurting body, mind, or neighbour. .. .” 

How might Schuler’s statement, which his affluent audience seemed to 
look favourably on, be evaluated in the light of what has been said already? 
In the first place, we would have to disagree with his exhortation to make 
all you can because, among other things, it tends to make “making” the 
chief end of life. However, a Christian’s, Hindu’s, or Buddhist’s primary 
goal in life is a spiritual, not material one. The material is not denied; it is 
secondary. In the second place, Schuler’s statement places no conditions on 
how much one makes or how it is made, as did Wesley’s. 

One might agree with his injunction to save all you can, although, 
again, some conditions need to be made. Do you save to such a degree that 
you become a miser? Does your saving prevent others form legitimate 
acquisition or keeping others from getting what they need? What do you 
do with your savings? What happens to them? 

Schuler’s third admonition is related to the concept of charity. Charity 
is defined as giving some of what one has and doesn’t really need to 
someone who needs it. I have four sweaters, so I will give one of them to the 
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next charity drive my church sponsors. Now giving to the poor seems to be 
a part of the Christian and other religious traditions. While arguments may 
be marshaled in its favour, substantive criticisms may be made as well 
Charity 1s demeaning to the recipient. It is a blow to his or her self-respect. 
It misleads the giver into believing he has discharged his duty to the poor 
or the unfortunate. It often stimulates a self-righteous attitude in the giver. 
Often the giver feels disdainful or contemptuous of the recipient. Moreover, 
it is only a momentary and stop-gap solution. We fill food baskets for the 
poor at Christmas but what about the rest of the year? Charitable giving 
deals with results, not the causes of poverty. A Christian cannot absolve 
himself or slave his conscience just through charitable giving. Christianity 
requires its followers to discover the root causes of poverty and deal with 
them. Any economic system that results in the need for charity must be 
declared unchristian and Christians therefore should seek to change it. 
Christians must not accept the usual or common interpretation of Jesus’ 
statement, “the poor ye have with you always” as a rationable for doing 
nothing to change a system which has charity as a permanent feature. Nor 
should they apply the contemporary significance or meaning of the term 
“charity” to the term as used by St. Paul when he said, “Now abidith faith, 
hope, and charity, and the greatest of these is charity.” The term as generally 
used in the New Testament refers to agape love, brotherly love, care, and 
concern for others. The equivalent in Confucianism is the term “Jen” which 
means human heartedness or a humane feeling towards others. 
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Peace Paradigms: 
Five Approaches to Peace 


Nathan C. Funk 


Concept IONS OF PEACE span religions and culture, incorporating 
such values as security and harmony as well as justice and human dignity. 
Every major system of faith and belief, whether religious or secular in 
character, has in some way or other promised peace as an outcome of the 
implementation of its precepts. 

While peace is undoubtedly one of the most universal-and significant 
of human ideals, Raimon Panikkar describes it as “one of the few positive 
symbols having meaning for the whole of humanity”!—the ways that we 
think about peace are often diffuse and contet-dependent. We profess to 
honour peace in the abstract—for example, within a framework of religious 
precepts and affirmations—while organizing our thoughts about life and 
politics around more mundane ends and objectives. Implicitly, we 
circumscribe the meaning of peace to accommodate a system of largely 
implicit beliefs about how the world works, about what power consists of, 
and about what is expedient. As a result, the peace ideal is either co-opted 
by competing value priorities or remains distant from our daily activities 
and experiences. The “ideal” becomes separated fro the “real,” and peace 
becomes a pious invocation, a means to an end, or an empty term of 
rhetorical self-justification. 

It is precisely a desire to bridge this gap between the “ideal” and the 
“real” that attracts students to the M.A. programme in International Peace 
and Conflict Resolution of American University’s School of International 
service. Each year, our programme brings together several dozen more 
bright and highly motivated individuals, many form overseas, to pursue a 
course of studies dedicated to what Gandhi referred to as “practical 
idealism.” During the spring 2002 semester, it was my pleasure to facilitate 
the entry of just over twenty new students into the programme, within the 
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context of a core course called “Peace Paradigms.” The purpose of this 
course is to provide an introduction to the theoretical foundations of peace 
studies, through an intellectually and personally challenging exploration 
of five “paradigms” of peace, considered as intellectual and practical 
models for peacemaking based on different sets of explicit as well as 
implicit beliefs and assumptions. The course begins with consideration of 
approaches to peace premised on the exercise of coercive power (power 
politics), and then proceeds to paradigms for peace through international 
law and institutions (world order), peace through conflict resolution, peace 
through nonviolence, and peace through personal and community 
transformation. By the end of a semester of reading, writing, discussing, 
listening to guest speakers, and presenting creative projects, most students 
attest that they have learned a great deal not only about the history and 
development of thinking about peace, but also about their own deeply 
internalized beliefs and existential commitments. 


Power Politics: Peace through Coercive Power 


The first peace paradigm, power politics or “realpolitik,” is the traditionally 
dominant framework in the field of international relations. This paradigm, 
grounded in classic works such as Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian 
War as well as in a more recent body of political theory that invokes 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Hans Morgenthau,* promulgates a pessimistic 
reading of human nature and a competitive model of international politics. 
Advocates of this paradigm, who refer to it as “political realism,” contend 
that there are no universal values that can be held by all actors in the 
international system. Furthermore, the absence of a world government or 
“higher power” to which states must submit themselves renders politics 
among nations anarchic and unpredictable, characterized by shifting 
alliances and the ever-present threat of violence. In the face of chronic 
insecurity and shifting balances of power, states must craft policies that 
serve the private good of their immediate “national interest”—construed 
as the acquisition of material power and military capability to compel and 
deter others—while steering clear of broader, humanistic ideas that depend 
on the trustworthiness or goodwill of others for their fulfilment. In other 
words, because there is no shared moral yardstick that can be used as a 
basis for stable cooperation among nations, states have no choice but to 
compete with one another for scarce resources and for the security that 
these resources are believed to provide. 

Though not necessarily indifferent to global problems linked to 
widespread poverty and ecological deterioration, exponents of power 
politics argue for an outlook of moral minimalism, in which the world is 
construed as a “self-help” system. Justice is defined as an absence of gross 
abuses of human rights, such as genocide, and peace is conceptualized 
simply as an absence of war or, more precisely, as a temporary suspension 
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of hostilities secured by military power. “If you want peace,” argue 
proponents of the power politics paradigm, “prepare for war.”? Violence 
arises inevitably from human competitiveness and covetousness; peace is 
secured through the forceful imposition of order. 


World Order: Peace through the Power of Law 


The second approach to peace explored by the class is the world order 
paradigm. This paradigm, which views the “order” created by practices of 
power politics as a form of disorder, proposes that sustained cooperation 
among states and other significant actors, such as non-governmental 
(activist) organizations and intergovernmental organizations, is both 
possible and necessary. Cooperation is possible because human nature 
contains the potential for both selfishness and altruism; cooperation is 
necessary because the unmitigated competition favoured by the power 
politics paradigm cannot be sustained.‘ 

To affirm that principled cooperation is possible, the world order 
paradigm emphasizes human choice and intentionality while asserting 
that nation-states do not have a monopoly on power to shape global 
politics. The nation-state is not the only forum for political activity and 
accountability, and the national interest is not the exclusive criterion for 
desirable behaviour.” In an age of globalization, politics involves a complex 
interplay of global and national as well as local loyalties, values, and 
interests. Modern communications and transportation technologies have 
empowered citizens to form transnational networks for advancing concerns 
linked to peace, human rights, ecology, and development. The concerns of 
these citizen networks have helped to define agendas both for national 
governments and for such institutions of global governance as the United 
Nations. Through conscious design, states and engaged word citizens can 
operate within the framework of these value-maximizing institutions to 
move beyond fearful and reactive behaviour, extend the rule of law into 
the international sphere, and provide global public goods.® 

It is precisely because of the failure of competitive, state-centered 
models of international relations to secure human interests that advocates 
of the world order paradigm argue that broader and more intense efforts to 
achieve international cooperation are necessary. In a shrinking and 

increasingly technological world, issues such as poverty (well over a billion 
of the world’s people live in conditions of “absolute” poverty), 
environmental deterioration, infectious diseases, human rights abuses, 
and the spread of weapons of mass destruction are of concern to all. These 
problems cannot be addressed within the overwhelmingly competitive 
framework of the power politics paradigm, and require the articulation of 
new values, norms, and programmes for multilateral action through 
international dialogue and cooperation. When governments pool 
sovereignty in international institutions and collaborate with 
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non-governmental organizations and social movements to provide global 
public goods, a more equitable and sustainable system can be realized. 

The world order paradigm paints a different picture of the world than 
the power politics paradigm, a picture that foregrounds the roles of 
concerned citizens and ethical values in politics. Power is not only the 
ability to coerce others through the capacity to hurt or punish (destructive/ 
threat power—“the power of the stick”), but also the ability to reach shared 
objectives through collaboration (productive / exchange power—" the power 
of the carrot”) and solidarity (integrative /social power—“the power of the 
hug”).” Whereas the “power politics” paradigm views peace as a temporary 
absence of war within a self-help system of sovereign states, the world order 
paradigm equates peace with presence of certain value conditions that are 
required for human flourishing and for long-term survival within a global 
context: nonviolent conflict resolution, human dignity, development, 
ecological balance, and political participation.® “If you want peace,” 
proposes the world order paradigm, “prepare for peace.” Peace can be 
actively sought through policies and efforts that build consensus, reduce 
injustice, create opportunity, and provide multilateral frameworks for 
responding to common challenges. 


Conflict Resolution: Peace through the Power of Communication 


The third paradigm, conflict resolution, offers a highly pragmatic approach 
to peace through the development and refinement of skills for analyzing 
conflicts and responding to them with effective strategies of communication 
and negotiation. Where protagonists of world order concern themselves 
primarily with macro-level, structural issues such as distributive justice 
and the institutionalization of international cooperation, practitioners of 
conflict resolution focus more on processes of interaction among individuals 
and groups and on the relationships that characterize them. 

According to the conflict resolution paradigm, conflict is natural at all 
levels of human interaction and organization, from the interpersonal to the 
interethnic and international. Although it can cause estrangement and 
great human suffering, conflict does not inevitably lead to violence, and is 
often necessary for major changes in relationships and social systems (e.g., 
the American civil rights movement).? Peace, then, is understood as a 
continuous process of skilfully dealing with and, whenever possible, 
preventing or transforming conflict. To manage and resolve conflicts 
effectively, we must become aware of our attitudes towards conflict and 
our habitual conflict management styles (competitive, collaborative, 
avoidant, submissive, etc.), so as to attain to greater freedom to define our 
own responses in a proactive and coordinated (as opposed to reactive and 
incoherent) way. Such awareness increases our chances of achieving “win- 
win” rather than “win-lose” or “lose-lose” solutions. We learn to understand 
and work with our own emotions, to generate openness to more authentic 
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communication, and to control processes that might otherwise lead to 
escalation.!! 

To respond effectively to conflict, conflict resolution theorists and 
practitioners underscore the importance of cooperative, non-adversarial 
processes for problem solving and relationship building, which are often 
conducted with the assistance of an external third party or mediator. These 
processes direct attention to underlying interests and human needs (e.g., 
security, identity, bonding, control, development) beneath superficial 
positions and demands, and highlight the significance of culture in human 
interactions./* They affirm the importance of empathy, creativity, and 
“shared positive power” (“power with” rather than “power over”)}* in all 
conflict resolution processes, whether between individuals, groups, or 
states. They also underscore the potentially positive role of non-official 
processes of dialogue and engagement in today’s major international 
conflicts, most of which involve powerful feelings of ethnic and communal 
identity.!+ Proponents of the conflict resolution paradigm, then, approach 
peace through direct interaction with the “other.” “If you want peace,” 
they suggest, “train for the processes of peace. Develop skills for 
communication and coexistence.” 


Nonviolence: Peace through Willpower 


One of the most common misconceptions about the fourth approach to 
peace, nonviolence, is that it is a paradigm that enjoins passivity. From the 
standpoint of nonviolence activists, this assumption reflects the dominance 
of power politics assumptions, which equate power with the ability to hurt 
and therefore regard it as the exclusive possession of governments and 
armed militant groups. In response, the nonviolence paradigm proposes 
that the power of any government derives primarily from the consent of 
the people, and only secondarily from coercion.!° By consenting to any 
given state of affairs and operating within the framework of norms that it 
offers, human beings empower that order and, if its norms are 
dehumanizing, disempower and dehumanize themselves. Alternatively, 
by defining their own behaviour as moral agents irrespective of external 
norms and pressures, they may become agents of change who can awaken 
others to new possibilities. 

As Gandhi, Martin Luther King, Jr., and many others have underscored, 
nonviolence is actian animated by principle and informed by the proposition 
that means and ends are inseparable. Rhetoric about the ends of social 
change must always correspond with the actual effects of the means that 
have been chosen to advance these ends. Peace between human communities 
cannot be achieved through violence, nor can democracy be secured through 
armed insurrection within a society. Peace, then, cannot be disconnected 
from justice, and justice entails an absence of oppression, whether 
perpetrated indirectly by inequitable structures and institutions ordirectly 
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through use of weapons. In other words, peace entails an absence of 
violence, broadly conceived as avoidable insult to human needs!® (and, we 
might add, to the balance of (nature). Genuine peace can only be attained 
through peaceful (and therefore just and nonviolent) means of action— 
actions that seek to undo conditions that degrade human Pemes and to 
break cycles of retaliation that cheapen the value of human life.! 

The paradigm inspired by nonviolence maintains that, in situations 
defined by unjust laws or oppression, change may be sought by steadfast, 
principled measures (Satyagrala—*clinging to truth”) through which 
individuals with shared commitments refuse to participate in any actions 
that they deem unjust and immoral. These measures may take many forms, 
from symbolic protests to boycotts, parallel institutions, and direct 
nonviolent intervention. Actions taken to promote nonviolent change are 
intended both to initiate a process for realizing shared objectives and to 
invite a response—be it cooperative or repressive—from the society or 
governing authority. By refusing to dehumanize their adversary even in 
the face of repression or provocation, nonviolent activists empower 
themselves to work in creative ways rather than enter into the destructive, 
“eye-for-an-eye” behaviours that, as Gandhi put it, “leave the whole world 
blind.” Instead, by overcoming their own fear and anger, they offer to 
others a new way of seeing the reality around them, and deny legitimacy to 
institutions and actions that violate human community and the principle of 
ahimsa (“no harm”).18 

According to the nonviolence paradigm, genuine power derives from 
willpower and human solidarity rather than from violence, which 
undermines community and sows the seeds of its own destruction. 
Nonviolence offers an approach to peacemaking that has been used not 
only to counteract forms of social discrimination and political repression 
but also to resist foreign imperialism or occupation. 1? “If you want peace,” 
assert nonviolence activists, “work for justice—justly.” This commitment 
to work for peace by peaceful means through training, strategic planning, 
constructive programmes, and personal discipline implies a revolution of 
the human spirit, and points to the possibility of a shift in human 
consciousness in which alinisa becomes a way of life: transformation. 


Transformation: Peace through the Power of Love 


The final approach to peacemaking investigated in the peace paradigms 
course is the transformation paradigm, a paradigm that focuses on the 
centrality of education, cultural change, and spirituality in all genuine 
attempts to make peace a reality in daily life. From the standpoint of the 
transformation paradigm, peacemaking is not only an effort to end war, 
remove structural violence, or establish the presence of external value 
conditions. It is also a profoundly internal process, in which the 
transformation of the individual becomes a metaphor for and instrument 
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of broader changes. Transformation, then, involves the cultivation of a 
peaceful consciousness and character, together with an affirmative belief 
system and skills through which the fruits of “internal disarmament” and 
personal integration may be expressed.” Transformation unites doing 
with being, task with experience. Inner freedom is felt in the midst of 
action, and sacred ideals are personalized for application by the individual. 
Peaceful behaviour is learned behaviour, and each individual is a potential 
and needed contributor to a culture of peace.*! 

From the standpoint of the transformation paradigm, spirituality implies 
insight into the deep interconnectedness and sacredness of all levels and 
compartments of reality. It is innate to the person, and may be understood 
as a universal human “attempt to grow in sensitivity to self, to others, to 
non-human creations and to God” that recognizes and seeks to accommodate 
the presence of the divine in all actions and relations.“ Recognition of this 
divine presence and claim begets spontaneous loyalty, which cannot be 
restricted by boundaries of religion, race, class, or gender. This universal 
loyalty, in turn, inspires actions born of loving commitment to the wholeness 
and integrity of creation. The personal has become the political in the 
most creative and inclusive sense possible, as we seek to make public life 
reflect non-partisan spiritual value. We become present in the moment, yet 
responsible for a shared and hopeful future inspired by the injunction, “If 
you want peace, be peace. Be an instrument of peace.”** 

Taken together, these five paradigms—power politics, world order, 
conflict resolution, nonviolence, and transformaton—attest that the paths 
to peace are many and that they are travelled not only by statesmen and 
diplomats, but also by advocates, educators, volunteers, and many other 
varieties of “ordinary” citizens. By exploring each paradigm, we learn to 
more actively wrestle with our assumptions and evaluate claims in the 
light of our full range of experiences. We exercise both our reasoning 
faculties and our intuitive sense of what is “right,” “real,” and “true.” In 
such a manner, we make peace a more integral aspect of our lives, and 
become more aware of the homes we have built for our moral imaginations. 
We prepare to lay the foundation for our own unique and original peace 
paradigm—a structure built of precepts and practices of our own choosing. 
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Romain Rolland’s Efforts for 
Rapprochement between 
Gandhi and the Indian Communists 


Vishwanath Tandon 


Exceptinc LEO TOLSTOY who lived only to see the beginning of 
Gandhi's experiment in nonviolence in South Africa, Romain Rolland was 
the most eminent of the foreign admirers of Gandhi and, amongst them, 
one of the earliest. It was his highly perceptive biography of Gandhi, 
written originally in French and later translated into several European 
languages, which made Gandhi known all over Europe. His regard for 
Gandhi was so great that he looked upon him as “another Christ.” In his 
Introduftion to the French edition of Young India, Romain Rolland said: “If 
Christ was the Prince of Peace, Gandhi is no less worthy of this noble 
title.” However, he was the first person to call for a coordination between 
Gandhi and Lenin. He wrote in 1933 to Soumendranath Tagore, a scion of 
the Tagore family and a Marxist “The role I have assumed in today’s 
battles, which you in your youthful intransigence will no doubt find hard 
to understand, is to try to be a link between two revolutions, Gandhi's and 
Lenin’s. So that the two may come together at this hour to overthrow the 
old world and found a new order.”? 

This desire of Rolland is found repeated several times in his letters and 
Diary. For example, he wrote in a letter to Subhas Chandra Bose in April 
1935: “My own task during the last few years has been to try to bring 
together the revolutionary forces of nonviolence and violence in the common 
fight against the social crime, against the old order which enslaves and 
exploits humanity.” And he further added: “Organized nonviolence and 
disciplined revolutionary violence must and should be allied armies, each 
keeping its own tactics, both coordinating their efforts in the common 
action against the common enemy of humanity, which is war, Fascism, 
industrial and military capitalism, imperialism, social iniquity, etc.”° 
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Superficially understood, the above statement only speaks of mere 
coordination between the two forces on the plane of action to enhance their 
fighting power against the common enemy of oppression and exploitation 
of the weak, both national and international, but a person like Romain 
Rolland must have realised also the need of some synthesis between the 
two on the plane of ideology as well, since, without it, a mere coordination 
on the plane of action could have been only short-lived. When he mentioned 
the field of action only, it might have been due to two reasons. First, he felt 
an immediate need for it, and, secondly, he might have thought that sucha 
coordination would ultimately pave the way for ideological rapprochement 
as well. He had observed some ideological shift in his own case. While 
correcting the note of his conversation with Subhas Chandra Bose which 
the latter had sent to him in 1933, Rolland had written: “Since the end of 
World War I had to revise all my social ideas, indeed the whole of my 
ideology. The question of nonviolence was only a fragment of this great 
debate ...and I have not decided against nonviolence. I have simply 
decided that nonviolence could not be the central pivot of all social action. 
It is only one of the means, one of its suggested forms, and it is still under 
experimentation. What must be at the centre of our concern is the 
establishment of a more just and humane social order, and to be established, 
it must be imposed, for it must first strenuously defended against all 
violence of the old order. . . . I reject no weapon, provided it is in the hands 
of worthy, frank, and disinterested combatants.”* 

The above statement making out the need for coordination is not, 
however, the only explanation for it. Some other factors were also influencing 
him in this matter. While in the 1920s he had distrusted Moscow for its 
unethical attempts to falsely claim support of some prominent pe eqnantcs: 
his attitude softened with the rise of Fascism in Europe.’ His earlier 
attitude is reflected in a letter to C.F. Andrews written in 1924, wherein he 
said: “The Soviet Commissars and their propagandists pretend to adapt 
themselves to the ideas of the supporters of nonviolence so as to make use 
of them, then, after comprising them, when they have no further use of 
them, they scornfully trample on them. They have many times tried to use 
the names of myself and Anatole France in this way, but for my part I have 
always energetically kept on my guard. I certainly prefer Moscow to 
Washington, and Russian Marxism to American and European imperialism. 
But I claim to be independent of the one as J am of the other, “above the 
battle.” The Civitas Dei, the holy city of nonviolence and human fraternity 
must keep out of all alliances and compromises with the violent elements 
in any class or party.” But later there was some modification in this 
attitude as mentioned in the above letter to Bose. 

In this context, his letter to Miraben (Madeleine Slade), dated the New 
Year Day of 19372, is also significant. Therein he wrote: “I support Soviet 
Russia against anything threatening her in the West—including my own 
country. ... Now the USSR represents the only force, the only new social 
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faith in Europe (or America) which is profoundly alive and fertile.”” There 
was, however, no change in his personal commitment to nonviolence. All 
that happened was that, in the then conditions of Europe, his attitude 
towards violence had acquired a flexibility. This is borne out by a letter of 
his to a person in Switzerland written in March 1931, saying that “please 
don’t believe that I approve of violence! that I never shall. But there are 
many things in the universe which I am forced to accept without approving 
them—starting perhaps with life itself, since destiny forces us to live by 
killing other forms of life.”® 

Another reason which impelled Romain Rolland to plead for a flexible 
attitude towards Marxian violence was his understanding of the Indian 
situation that no matter whatsoever happened, Marxism, in a form 
appropriate to India, was bound to play an important role in the social 
development of this country.” 

With such views, Rolland made earnest efforts for a rapprochement 
between Gandhi and the Communists by attempting to bring about change 
in their respective attitude towards each other. He had talks with Gandhi 
for four days when the latter visited him at Villeneuve in Switzerland, on 
his way to India after attending the Round Table Conference in London in 
1931. He tried then to make Gandhi look at things as he himself perceived 
them and to adopt a flexible attitude towards violence and Communism. 
He told him that the recipe of nonviolence might work in India where 
people are religious-minded but the atmosphere was different in Europe 
and the problem of Fascism and Nazism did not brook any delay. He had 
also then said to him that he “would not be able to apply it [nonviolence] if 
there were not to be found in India an environment to receive it, that of the 
religious people used to Ahimsa for centuries.”!° He admitted that though 
Europe was not devoid of religious feelings, it was of a fighting nature, of 
“church militant.” And, above that, the spirit of the “West was practical, 
shortsighted and directed to short-lived aims.”!" He also tried to explain to 
Gandhi the violence o the Communists in Russia by telling him that they 
had to resort to it due to the armed intervention of great powers. He also 
refused to label Russian ideology as materialist, since it had given rise to 
the most heroic of sacrifices, even though it did not imply nonviolence.!* 

As far as the Communists were concerned, he wrote to Soumendranath 
Tagore: “You have been too long away from your country, and now some 
of your judgments on Gandhi are seven years behind the evolution of 
Gandhi's mind.” Telling him further of Gandhi's stay with him, he wrote: 
“I had a long conversation with him, and I am able to appreciate not only 
the absolute integrity of his character but also of his shrewdness in political 
and social action, and, above all, the living sincerity of a mind which is ever 
seeking to come closer to truth by direct and scrupulous experimentation 
and which never ceases to evolve.” 13 He also wrote to a person in Russia in 
1935: “Gandhi is one of the highest moral characters, one of the purest and 
most disinterested I know in the world—and I know him well. I have 
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followed his life and activities closely over forty years.” And he further 
added: “Now since his deepest sympathies lie with the labouring people, 
with the millions of disinherited and oppressed, I am more or less certain 
that if he lives for more years, he will put himself at the head of the whole 
movement supporting their claims in India against native capitalism and 
the bourgeoisie.”!4 Romain Rolland had also been able to understand the 
rationality of Gandhi’s advocacy of village industries in the particular 
conditions of India. He wrote to Stefan Zweig in 1931: “Gandhi . . . today 
Gandhi... inno way condemns machinery or industrial techniques, in so 
far as they bring help and relief to humanity; his quarrel is merely with 
their murderous excesses and the morbid myth of economic overproduction. 
When you look at India, you find a very special situation.”!° 

However, Romain Rolland failed with both...Gandhi and the 
Communists. This was inevitable. Communists had a closed mind 
altogether,!© while Gandhi had made it his life mission to experiment with 
nonviolence for the solution of all of India’s ills and this presupposed his 
unfailing adherence to nonviolence. His attitude towards Communism 
had been made crystal clear by him when he said in 1928 to the students of 
Gujarat Vidyapith: “From what I know of the Bolshevism, it not only does 
not preclude the use of force but freely sanctions it for the expropriation of 
private property and for maintaining the collective state ownership of the 
same. And if that is so, I have no hesitation in saying that the Bolshevik 
regime in its present form cannot last for long. For, it is my firm conviction 
that nothing enduring can be built on violence. But be that as it may, there 
is no questioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal had behind it the purest 
sacrifice of countless men and women who have given up their all for its 
sake, and an ideal sanctified by the sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin 
cannot go in vain; the noble example of their renunciation will be 
emblazoned for everyone and quicken and purify the ideal as time passes.”!7 

Finding Gandhi’s mind closed on the issue of violence during his talks 
with him at Villeneuve, Romain Rolland had dropped the topic altogether, 
but he seems to have been sorely disappointed. He later attributed the 
failure to Gandhi’s “prejudices and preoccupations based more on 
sentiments than on reason,” and to his social thought with a basis in a 
religious creed, pure and lofty but not broad enough to embrace a humanity 
on the march towards new horizons.” He had, however, hopes that Gandhi 
would give up his outmoded position and act up with the vanguard.!8 

It may be mentioned here that had there been Vinoba instead of 
Gandhi, the experience of Romain Rolland would not have been different. 
For Vinoba, despite his high regard for Marx both as a great thinker and as 
one who had compassion for the poor and the oppressed, felt that the 
Marxist love for the underdog had gone astray like the doting love of a 
short-sighted mother and that Marxism did not deserve any philosophical 
examination.!? Moreover, Vinoba’s view of Satyagraha was not very 
favourable to the resisting form of Satyagraha, which had some attraction 
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as a strategy for those who believed in class struggle. However, Vinoba did 
hold the view that there could be a great deal of cooperation between the 
Sarvodayites and the Indian Communists on many matters. He even 
sought their cooperation in the Gramdan movement, but, on the whole, the 
experience showed that ideological differences serve as insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of genuine cooperation.”” 

However, despite Romain Rolland’s failure with Gandhi, some synthesis 
between the two ideologies lay in the process of history. Rolland’s efforts 
were before a time when Communism was at the height of its rigidity and 
the Communists had caused distress in all others, including Rolland himself. 
He had also failed to read the situation correctly when he felt that the 
conditions in Europe did not favour acceptance of nonviolence. Studies 
show that by 1967 there had been 83 cases of resort to nonviolence from the 
days of Early Christianity’s reaction to Roman persecution. They were of 
all kinds, namely, against minority oppression, exploitation, economic 
grievances, communal disorders, religious issues, particular injustices and 
administrative excesses, war and war preparations, long established 
undemocratic rule, and new attempts to impose such rules.*! Gene Sharp 
who made a special study of nonviolent actions, observes: “Nonviolent 
action has long history, much of which has unfortunately been lost through 
the preoccupations of historians with wars and kings. It has been practised 
to a significant degree in most, if not all, parts of the world in a variety of 
political, criminal, and historical conditions.” Then after dealing with 
Gandhi's contribution in this field, he says further: “In more recent years 
there emerged in countries under totalitarian rule—in Hungary, East 
Germany, Poland, Russian prison camps, Norway, Denmark and 
elsewhere—other types of nonviolent action. Sometimes it occurred side 
by side with violence, and sometimes it was tinged with violence. But it 
was nevertheless basically dependent upon the power of mass solidarity 
and unarmed defence.” 

While it may be conceded that compared to Europe the religious 
condition of India and its traditions were possibly more propitious to the 
acceptance of nonviolence under the leadership of Gandhi, it was more 
due to the realisation that violence would not probably lead to their 
independence. And it is this increasing faith in the futility and 
inappropriateness of violence which has been operating elsewhere as well 
in recent times.24 Gandhi’s success in India has inspired others to follow 
similar paths with modifications suiting their own conditions. Gandhi had 
prescience of it and that was probably why he did not change his stand 
despite all pleas of Romain Rolland. 

Yet there has been in the world a trend towards a synthesis of Gandhi 
and Lenin, so much longed for by Romain Rolland. It has sometimes been 
a canscious and deliberate process and, at other times, due to the compulsion 
of the situation in which the use of violence has been perceived as doomed 
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to failure. In India one finds both kinds of these developments. After the 
failure of adventurism in Telengana, the Communist Party of India veered 
round both to the acceptance of parliamentarianism and to the use of 
“Gandhian” tactics in its movements. The Indian Communists claim to 
have added two new weapons to the Gandhian armoury in the forms of 
bandh and gherao, though their nonviolent character is highly dubious. 
The former stands for a generalised form of stoppage of work in which, 
besides the threat of violence, even some violence is used to enforce it. The 
latter signifies a ring or a cordon thrown around some office or factory to 
force the acceptance of some demand or demands, by putting those who 
are inside to all sorts of inconveniences. 

Theoretically too, there is now less stress on violence. According to 
Hiren Mukerjee, while making their generalisation that “force is the midwife 
of every old society pregnant with a new one,” Marx and Engels did not lay 
down any iron-clad dogma. This development has been in line with 
present thinking in most of the Communist minded countries and parties. 

However, for a whole-hearted and thorough efforts towards synthesis 
between Gandhi and Lenin, or, better still, between Marx and Gandhi, one 
has to go to Indian Socialists who, besides being Marxists, had accepted 
Gandhi's leadership of the Indian National Movement and thus had come, 
more or less, under his influence. Gandhi’s impact on them had been far 
greater after the attainment of Indian independence and his death than it 
was before, and in the post-Independence period one finds them attempting 
for a synthesis both in the field of ideas and in the movements initiated by 
them. The most prominent among these is the attempt of Jayaprakash 
Narayan in the last decade of his life. The others to do it varyingly are 
Narendra Deva, Rammanohar Lohia, Asoka Mehta, Madhu Dandavate, 
and Madhu Limaye. Of these, Narendra Deva was a Buddhist Marxist, 
Lohia had his own brand of aggressive socialism with his own interpretation 
of Gandhi, Mehta was a Democratic Socialist influenced by Gandhi and 
conditions in India and Asia, Dandavate is a physicist and his ideas show 
its traces while Limaye in spite of Lohia’s influence on him is devoid of his 
aggressiveness and prejudices.” 

_ Jayaprakash Narayan, who maintained his Marxist leanings throughout 
the Gandhian age, came over to Sarvodaya after Gandhi's death and in the 
last decade of his life busied himself in bringing about a synthesis between 
Lenin and Gandhi. He once said: “I have learnt both from Gandhi and 
Lenin to work among the people. In my ideas there is a synthesis of both 
the great revolutionarists.”*° However, it would be more correct to say, as 
pointed out by Bimal Prasad, that he presents a synthesis of all the three— 
Marxism, Gandhism, and Democracy.?? 
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Ashu Pasricha 


MAHATMA GANDHI, A barrister, a fighter for minorities in South 
Africa, a social reformer, a prolific writer, a great journalist, a Satyagrahi of 
extraordinary courage, the saint traveller in the life-long quest for truth, 
and, above all, a leading light in the cause of India’s freedom struggle 
against the mighty British imperialism, was indeed the tallest mass 
communicator and public relations personality per excellence of the 
twentieth century. Behind this success there lies the tremendous nationwide 
public following. Very few individuals in known history have been able to 
command obedience from peoples so numerous and diverse in backgrounds 
over such a long period of time as Gandhi did. Based on this obedience he 
succeeded in mobilizing the ill-organized and ill-equipped masses in South 
Africa, and later in India, to take on the might of the empire where the sun 
never set. 

Communication, as it is understood today, “involves the transfer of 
information from the sender to the receiver with information being 
understood by the receiver in the same sense in which the sender wants it 
to be understood.”! Accordingly, three factors are involved in the 
communication process, namely sender of the communication, the 
transmission of the message, and the receiver of the communication relevant 
to communication is also the concept of noise signifying anything that 
interferes with good communication. Since communication means “reaching 
out” to other person or persons, the process can be verbal or non-verbal, 
intentional or unintentional, provided the goal of reaching out is achieved. 
Communication involves not only written and oral speech but “all human 
behaviour.”* Gandhi's life itself was a message. Each and every activity of 
his had a hidden or obvious message in it. Time management, an essential 
part of his daily routine, conveyed the importance of discipline and value 
of time. 

The spiritual man has always wielded great power in India and is 
called a Mahatma, saint or Sadhu. A Mahatma is thought to be an 
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embodiement of all that is noble and high. He is one who has risen above 
the common masses but still is a part of it. Gandhi also came to be looked 
upon by the masses of the people as a Mahatma before he became the 
undisputed political leader of the country. So great was the enthusiasm 
and respect in the minds of people for Gandhi at A.LC.C. session held at 
Nagpur in 1920 that when M.A. Jinnha who was still a nationalist leader, 
addressed him as “Mr Gandhi,” he was shouted down by thousands of 
people who insisted that he should address him as “Mahatma Gandhi.”3 
There was something in Gandhi which appealed to the masses of the 
people. His asceticism, simple life, vegetarian diet, and adherence to truth 
and nonviolence all combined to give him the halo of saintliness. He 
identified himself so completely with the Indian masses that wherever he 
went, even the poorest of the poor felt that he was one among them. He 
talked to the people in the language they could comprehend. While telling 
people about Swaraj, he did not always talk about freedom and liberty but 
reminded them of the glories of Ramrajya. When he talked about conquering 
through love and ahimsa, people were reminded of the Mahatma of the old 
age. All this was a tremendous asset to Gandhi in being able to compel the 
attention and obedience of his countrymen. Ever since Gandhi entered the 
political arena in India, other leaders had been eclipsed by his magnetic 
personality. The nation could of course boast of many able and farsighted 
leaders, capable of looking at a problem from all the angles. Dr Rajendra 
Prasad rightly admitted that “when Gandhi took over the helm, many 
were content to fall in line and nod to whatever he said and hardly thought 
it necessary to do their own thinking.”4 | 

Gandhi strongly believed that in order to understand the people and 
learn from them, one should identify himself with the common man. He 
moved closer to the common man by opting for village life and living in a 
cottage. In this way he was communicating to the world the necessity of 
living in harmony with nature and emphasizing the significance of self- 
sufficiency of villages. His cottages were built invariably with the material 
available in the village itself.” 

His lifestyle emphasized the discipline of both body and mind and the 
need for restraint and self-suffering. As Jawaharlal Nehru put it: “The idea 
of some kind of penance, tapasya, is inherent in Indian thought, both among 
the thinkers at the top and the unread masses below. It is present today as 
it was present some thousand of years ago, and it is necessary to appreciate 
it in order to understand the psychology underlying the mass movements 
which have convulsed India under Gandhi's leadership.” This insistence 
on self-suffering was the essential ingredient of Gandhi’s charisma.® His 
very simple dress created a bond with the common man. In fact, he always 
attracted comments, both adulatory and scornful. Choosing a particular 
attire reflected the inner change in Gandhi and this struck a responsive 
chord in the people who crossed his path. Winston Churchill, his British 
critic, described him as a “half-naked fakir” while the poet Tagore called 
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him the “Great Soul in beggar’s garb.” Gandhi used the loin cloth which 
could cover only half of his body. He did so because millions of Indians 
could not afford to cover their bodies and were half-naked. He deliberately 
chose to be close to the poor and the downtrodden and adopted their 
simple way of living. His travel by third class,the lowest class in trains 
which was also common man’s mode of travel, brought Gandhi much 
closer to the poorest sections of the society and created an everlasting 
impression on them. His dress and other elements of his appearance not 
only acted as a great medium of communication but also made Bapu an 
instantly recognizable icon. He is reported to have said in August 1942: “I 
have travelled all over India as perhaps nobody in the present age has. The 
voiceless millions in the land saw in me their friend and representative and 
identified myself with them to the extent it was possible for a human 
being.” 

The above-mentioned non-verbal methods of communication adopted 
by Gandhi brought home the fact that “communication does not begin with 
a source, but rather with a series of signals or messages like a fire, a sneeze, 
a traffic accident, a tear, one’s clothing, even silence if they were of 
significance to the people involved.”” 

Gandhi recognized the role of symbols in communication in a country 
like India with a rich tradition of communication through symbols and 
parables. He made extensive use of symbols in his communication. These 
symbols were derived from Hindu mythology, Islamic tradition, folklore, 
and a host of other traditions which are a part of India’s diverse culture. 
The use of symbols, flags, and images is the best way to educate the people 
who are illiterate and ignorant. Gandhi adopted the spinning-wheel as a 
symbol of economic emancipation. The Charkha was another visual item he 
made famous as a symbol of peaceful productive labour. This Charkha has 
been incorporated into the Indian National Congress Flag as a powerful 
symbol. ‘People identified the freedom movement with this flag. The 
tricolour flag itself was an effective medium of communication. 

Other powerful clusters of culturally evocative symbols are the Khadi, 
the cow, and the “Gandhi cap.” Partly by conscious design and partly as 
spontaneous expressions of his own way of life, his dress, language, mode 
of speaking, food, humour and staff, became symbolic of a specific way of 
life. Each evoked deep cultural memories, spoke volumes, and conveyed 
highly complex messages.® 

The unique contribution of Gandhi lay in the fact that he “modernized” 
the traditional symbols and thus made them more relevant to the times. 
His idea of religion was free from bigotry and was closer to ethical practice 
rather than being a set of rituals. Prophet Mohammad was for Gandhi a 
symbol of compassion, and Islam, a religion preaching ‘equality and 
tolerance. Christ and Christianity contained the message of resistance 
against evil. 

Gandhi instinctively recognized the significance of symbols and used 
them as effective tools of communication to reach the masses who spoke 
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different languages, professed different faiths, and stood as representatives 
of various social sects across the length and breadth of our far-flung 
country. Through the use of symbols, he was able to achieve and maintain 
close contact and rapport with millions of people. He adopted this technique 
at a time when the means of communication were primitive, by today’s 
standards. 

V.V. Giri, the ex-President of India, described Gandhi as an “enlightened 
pathfinder,” and opined that he “embodied in himself, as few have done in 
Indian history, the soul of our land. If, as Max Mueller once said, one finds 
oneself everywhere in India between an immense past and immense 
future, the chasm could be bridged in our age by none other than Mahatma 
Gandhi”? 

One of the best biographers of Gandhi, Romain Rolland, also conceded 
that had Gandhi’s genius not seen the need to adopt or source his present 
ideology in the Indian past, he would not have succeeded as a 
communicator. 10 

Apart from the above-mentioned non-verbal and unintentional methods 
of communication, Gandhi’s genius lay in involving an effective network 
of communication through the creation of an extended family. This was 
multi-layered network of relations at the centre of which Gandhi himself 
was. 
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IF THIS NETWORK is represented as circles within circles, close to the center 
of this network were (a) his innermost circle of associates mostly comprising 
his “secretaries” or those who attended to his daily needs. In succeeding 
circles (b) were his “family” of his elder brothers, sisters, sons, brothers and 
numerous daughters, besides his own biological family. In the same category 
were also his “friends” with whom he corresponded on a regular basis, 
(c), the next circle includes officials as low as the town clerk and as high as 
the Viceroy of India or the manner of the British Parliament, (d) the outer 
circle which was broader than these three included those nameless 
correspondents who wrote letters to Gandhi on personal or public matters 
and whose letters mostly found place in the letters column of Gandhi's 
journal It is instinctive to note here that an important factor in the 
communication process is how the receivers interpret the messages because 
most of the time meanings are in people and not in words.!! 

Still wider was circle (e) comprising the common people for whom 
Gandhi was a Daridranarayana incarnate whose allegiance was based 
more on emotions than on rationality but were his largest and the most 
volatile constituency. These were people whom Gandhi met during his 
tours, whom he described as the “real India,” whose uplift was the greatest 
of his dreams. The outermost circle (f) included international admirers, 
detractors or simply observers of Gandhi who were the messengers of his 
thought in foreign lands. These included heads of states, politicians, public 
men, intellectuals, artists, journalists, and simply correspondents, who, 
intrigued by his method and ideas, wrote to Gandhi. These circles were not 
always mutually exclusive. They at times overlapped or converged with 
each other because for Gandhi no matter was less important as was no 
person whatever his social and economic status. 

Gandhi's catchy slogans caught the imagination of common people. 
His group of the perception level of the Indian people was so vast that he 
always concretized most difficult and abstruse concepts into simple 
language for a better understanding. He coined slogans that conveyed 
exact meaning and images which Gandhi wanted the masses to perceive. If 
Balgangadhar Tilak coined the slogan “Swaraj is my birth right and I will 
have it,” Gandhi translated Tilak’s Swarajya into “Ramrajya” an expression 
with which the Indian mind was very much familiar. Quit India, Purna 
Swaraj, Harijan, Satyagraha, Swadeshi, and Gram Swaraj were some of the 
expressions that were very popular with the people. 

Print media was the only available means of communication during 
Gandhi’s time. Though radio and television had made their appearance, 
they were not in common use. During his three-year sojourn in London 
(1890-93), where Gandhi read the newspapers for the first time in his life, 
the potential of newspapers to influence public opinion overwhelmed him. 
He used the print media actively during his stay in South Africa with good 
effect. He began by writing letters to the editors of newspapers in South 
Africa as well as in India. The letters which were mostly criticisms of 
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paper's policy or reports were generally published which shows that the 
papers considered his arguments valid or his style of putting things worth 
publishing. Later, he graduated to printing pamphlets to argue his cause. 
The most famous of such pamphlets was the “Green Pamphlet” whose 
contents even the prestigious news agency Reuter was obliged to cable to 
England. 

He put to use the print media too for organizing defiance against the 
unjust actions of the Government imparting political education to the 
people. This was much in evidence in major movements of all India against 
British rulers during his stewardship of the Indian National Congress from 
1919 to the attainment of independence in 1947. These movements are 
known as the non-cooperation movement (1920-22), the civil disobedience 
movement (1930-32), and the Quit India movement (1942). 

The non-cooperation movement grew out of the agitation against the 
Rowlatt Bills which under the garb of curbing terrorist violence were in fact 
designed to limit the freedom of the common people. It was the denial of 
civil liberties. Gandhi dexterously made use of the print media to reach out 
to all sections of the people. In the history of freedom movement, a major 
tragic incident took place at Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar when the British 
General Michael Dyer ordered shooting resulting in a massacre of large 
number of unarmed and peaceful citizens assembled there to protect 
against the Rowlatt Act. It was estimated that 1,200 people were dead and 
3,600 wounded. In fact, 13 April 1919 was a Black Day in the annals of 
British India marking a new turn towards freedom. Like a magician, he 
roused a storm of enthusiasm in the hearts of our countrymen with a 
clarion call for non-cooperation with the British. In a Biblical style of speech 
after speech and article after article in “Satyagraha leaflets” and then in his 
two weeklies Young India and Navajivan. Apart from his own journals, he 
also utilized the services of newspapers and journals friendly to his cause. 
In the Amrit Bazar Partika, The Bombay Chronicle, The Hindu in English, and 
Prajabandhu in Gujarati and Hindi respectively, he poured his passionate 
utterances which had galvanized people all over India. Bonfires of foreign 
cloth in the sky everywhere and the hum of the spinning-wheel was heard 
like a sacrificial chant. The nation rose like one man against the bloodshed 
of Jallianwala Bagh. Ever since Gandhi succeeded in mobilizing the people 
against the Rowlatt Bills, he became confident of organizing a nationwide 
civil disobedience movement on various issues concerning India. He firmly 
believed that the attainment of Swaraj alone could end the “Satanic” rule of 
the British in India. He drew up a pledge of “Poorna Swaraj” or “complete 
independence” which was taken up by millions throughout the country on 
26 January 1930. This day was celebrated as Independence Day, ever since, 
till India attained freedom. , 

In tune with the civil disobedience movement, Gandhi organized his 
well-known Dandi March on 12 March 1930 to break the Salt Law. Here 
also he used the communication techniques to mobilize public opinion by 
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involving the people in the civil disobedience movement. He used salt 
satyagraha because any tax on salt affects adversely even the poorest of the 
poor. It is also because salt is used by one and all. He collected a band of 78 
ashramites at Sabarmati, Ahmedabad, who came from all sections of the 
society and reached Dandi on the shore of Arabian Sea on 5 April 1930. He 
broke the salt law on 6 April 1930 by collecting salt and also manufactured 
salt by boiling sea water. 

It was an excellent example of communication by travelling over 200 
miles for a period of 24 days. Gandhi and his gallant band of Satyagrahis 
united a nation of about 350 million against the British empire. On the way, 
he not only met thousands of people but also conveyed the message of 
Swaraj by addressing a number of wayside public meetings. 

The last, but not the least, a major mass movement of Gandhi was Quit 
India movement launched in 1942—the period of the Second World War. 
As the British were not able to ensure India’s defence against the Japanese 
advance to the Indian soil, and also were not willing to let India defend 
itself, Gandhi gave his “Quite India” call to the British which resulted in a 
nationwide struggle. 

Gandhi always emphasized that “India lives in her villages.” True to 
this firm belief, Mahatma Gandhi involved villagers in the freedom 
movement. The flag of nationalism was planted in every village of any size. 
A dozen or more peasant’s households were actively drawn into the orbit 
of freedom struggle. The village uplift programme adopted by Gandhi was 
not merely aimed at the improvement in the living conditions of the peop e 
who lived in villages. It also stood for a total change of outlook on li 
emphasizing the importance of being close to, and in harmony with, 
nature. 

According to one estimate, Gandhi could literally mobilize ten per cent 
of the nation’s population, which came to about 4 crore people in action 
against imperial power, and also bridged the gap between towns in the 
struggle for freedom. 

One of the weapons of Gandhi's communication was prayer meetings. 
His prayer meetings held in thé evenings always had packed audience. 
Every prayer meeting ended with his appeal to the people. The prayer 
meetings in the evening opened with bhajans, Ran dhunm Kirtans, and 
songs. Sometimes songs of Kabir and other devotional songs were sung. 
He discussed various issues of current interest at such meetings. Major 
announcements were made known only at prayer meetings. Each prayer 
meeting had a message and purpose. Prayer meetings were one of his 
effective media of communication to reach his mission in life, namely 
independence of India. True to this media, Mahatma Gandhi laid down his 
life also just before one such prayer meeting. After finishing his personal 
tasks and prayer, he meticulously used to answer the letters he received.. 
Everyday about 1,000 to 2,000 words, sometimes even more, poured out of 
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his heart in his letters loaded with persuasive messages. They always had a 
touch of sincerity and tender human concern. 

A great quality of Gandhi was the he also practised whatever he 
preached. His thoughts and actions always went together. He used to say 
that an ounce of action is better than tonnes of thought without any action. 
Gandhi was once talking to some villagers on the need for keeping their 
villages and environment clean for better heath and aesthetic values. The 
people listening to Gandhi understood what he said, but Gandhi realized 
that what he said had little impact on his audience. So suddenly, he got up, 
took a broom and started the cleaning operation himself to the utter 
surprise of everyone present. It had a tremendous impact. 

In another case, once a mother came to Gandhi with her son who was 
fond of eating a lot of sugar. She wanted the Mahatma to advise her son on 
the ill-effects of eating excessive sugar. Gandhi asked her to bring her son 
after 15 days. Accordingly, the mother and son again came to Gandhi who 
tutored the boy not to eat more sugar as it would have adverse effect on his 
body and health. Later, the mother asked Gandhi, why he took 15 days to 
give that advice. He replied that he was also in the habit of eating a lot of 
sugar and that took him 15 days to reduce the quantum of sugar 
consumption and become eligible to advise the boy. 

He knew mere propaganda without action does not yield any results. 
Therefore he carried out constructive programmes alongside the freedom 
movement for better impact. His constructive programmes included 
abolition of untouchability, promoting communal amity through the 
removal of all distinctions among the communities, introduction of 
prohibition; popularizing of Khadi and hand woven cloth, development of 
rural industries like hand grinding, hand pounding, soap making, match 
making, tanning, oil processing, introduction of basic education in every 
village, adult education, emancipation of women, organization of the 
peasantry, improvement of village sanitation, upliftment of the adivasis, 
and improvement of the cattle. 

The way in which Gandhi tackled the evil of untouchability bears 
eloquent proof of Gandhi’s powers as a communicator. He combined both 
constructive and communication programmes for better impact. Gandhi 
wrote and spoke most on the removal of untouchability. In his own words, 
“my effort for the removal of untouchability is an integral part of my life 
and you cannot isolate it from my other activities.” 

To implement his scheme of removing untouchability, he started an 
organization called the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh. According to Gandhi, 
the programme of Harijan Sevak Sangh consisted of two sections: one was 
the constructive work and the other was propaganda. The aim of the Sangh 
was to educate and canvass opinion among caste Hindus in favour of the 
complete removal of untouchability in all its forms. If the constructive 
work was based on education for Harijan children, vocational training, 
welfare work, housing, temple entry, common drinking water supply 
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facility, the propaganda work included holding of meetings for bringing 
together caste Hindus and Harijans on one platform, organizing Harijan 
days, processions, demonstrations, publication of books and periodicals 
and house-to-house visits to secure the objective of the removal of 
untouchability. 

Harijan, the popular journal was also devoted to the cause of abolition 
of untouchability. Gandhi even changed the name of the weekly Young 
India to Harijan, which he had been editing. He also undertook an All India 
Harijan Tour from 7 November 1933 to 12 April 1934, commencing from 
Wardha and ending in Banaras (now Varanasi). This yatra crated an 
infinite urge among the people that untouchability must go. The whirlwind 
tour had lifted the Scheduled Caste or the Harijan problem from the status 
of a social reform issue to that of a great socio-religious upheaval of 
modern Hinduism and perhaps one of the biggest humanitarian movements 
of modern times. 

Gandhi was to a large extent instrumental in bringing the issue of 
untouchability on to the center-stage of Indian national movement by 
extensive writings on the subject supplemented by tours and personal 
contact programmes. Never before in the history of India had untouchability 
been exposed to such a systematic and organized attack and on such a 
mass scale. Prior to him, there have been sporadic movements against 
untouchability in different parts of India; for instance, in Bengal by Brahmo 
Samajists and reformers like Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar; in Maharashtra 
by Jotiba Phule; in far South by Narayan Guru and his folowers—to name 
a few. Gandhi's efforts, however, were more effective because he launched 
a multi-pronged attack against the evil. He attempted to tackle it from the 
religious angle by entering into the learned discussions with the leaders of 
Hindu religion. He attacked it at the social level by asking the so-called 
untouchables to help themselves and come out of the defeating 
circumstances. He attacked it from the legal angle as well by encouraging 
passage of laws that would remove the disabilities of the untouchables. He 
appealed to the conscience of the caste Hindus by asking them to do 
penance for the wrong they had been doing for ages by now refusing to 
practise untouchability and by helping alleviate the sufferings of the 
untouchables. Through his speeches, writings, and actions Gandhi tried to 
bring home the fact that untouchability was a crime against humanity and 
that both the exploiters and the exploited needed to introspect and reform 
themselves. In this context, Nehru observed: “In our own period numerous 
movements to break the tyranny of the caste have arisen among the middle 
classes and they have made a difference, but not a vital one, so far as 
masses are concerned. Their movement was usually of direct attack. Then 
Gandhi came and tackled the problem after the immemorial India fashion, 
in an indirect way, and his eyes were on the masses. He had been direct 
enough, aggressive enough, persistent enough, but without challenging 
the original basic functional theory underlying the four main castes. He has 
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attacked the rank undergrowth and overgrowth, knowing well that he was 
undermining the whole caste structure thereby.!4 

Gandhi wanted to communicate his message on the removal of 
untouchability and touch the hearts of Indians. He wanted to draw the 
attention of the people to this social stigma. One of the tools of his 
communication was “fasting.” The spectacle in his fasting embraced for a 
noble cause could not but win sympathy and admiration of all who care for 
human good and moral values. Jawaharlal Nehru said that fast does two 
things: “it introduces a sense of urgency to the problem and forces people 
to think out of the rut to think fresh.” 

Alongside the interpersonal and traditional folk art media, Gandhi 
made a full use of modern mass media—newspapers. In fact, his ascendancy 
in Indian politics gave much needed fillip to Indian journalism. He was not 
new to journalism. Indian Opinion, which he edited in South Africa, was an 
effective tool of his movement against apartheid. 

When he launched the non-cooperation movement, he felt the need for 
print media to educate the people. Therefore Gandhi took over Young India 
in 1919 from Jamnadas Dwarkadas of Mumbai and also started a Gujarati 
weekly Navajivan. Later, he changed the title of Young India to Harijan to 
promote the cause of the downtrodden and propagate against 
untouchability. 

One of the objects of a newspaper, according to Gandhi, is to understand 
the popular feelings and give expression to it; another is to arouse among 
the people certain desirable sentiments; and the third is to fearlessly expose 
popular defects. While explaining why he had taken up journalism, he 
said: “I oe taken up journalism as a means to communicate my mission 
in life.” 

Gandhi was accepted as a noted writer. He never aimed at a style or 
flowery words which suits the ears. His style of writifig was simple, 
precise, clear, and devoid of artificialities. In fact, Gandhi became a good 
copy for journalists. He dealt with contemporary political developments 
and laws. Millions of people all over the country waited every week to read 
in their newspapers what Gandhi had written and what his message was 
for them. 

His writings can be grouped into three main categories: 

(i) writing in London in the magazine Vegetarian in which he expressed 

his views on the Indian diet, customs, festivals, and religious 
i ceremonies; 
. (i) writings in South Africa in Indian Opinion (1904) through which he 
voiced his views on the grievances of Indians. 
(iii) writings in the Young India, Navajivan, and Harijan. 

After Independence, Gandhi wrote in the Harijan: “India is now free. 

Now that the burden of subjection has been lifted, all the forces of good 
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have to be marshalled in one great effort to build a country which forsakes 
the accustomed method of violence in order to settle human conflicts, 
whether it is between two sections of the same people.” 

The whole gamut of his writings clearly indicates that print media 
occupied an important place in Gandhi’s communication. His insistence on 
putting the minutest detail in black and white and his belief in publicity of 
a cause he thought right further strengthens this view. The hundred volumes 
of the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi containing his writings, which 
include letters and notes, drafts of constitution of organizations, speeches 
and articles written for his journals and other newspapers apart from the 
number of books written by him present an impressive sight. 

Realising the impact of communication on the people that Gandhi had 
wielded, Sir J.H. Holmes wrote, as early as in the early 1920s: “This man 
holds absolutely in his hands today the destinies of his people. When 
Gandhi speaks, India speaks. When Gandhi acts, it is India that acts. When 
Gandhi is arrested, it is the India that is outraged and humiliated. More 
truly, I believe, than any other man who has ever lived, this great Indian is 
the incarnation of a people’s soul.”!4 He further commented: “A great 
journal, the Neto York World,” sends its leading correspondent to India to 
“spy out the land” and the returns to write of Gandhi and his policy of 
nonviolence and non-cooperation. From almost utter obscurity, this man 
mounts in a few months, to a fame, which is universal as it promises it to be 
immortal He holds today the centre of world’s attention. That position of 
primacy held so proudly by Woodrow Wilson in 1918 and 1919, and by 
Nicolas Lenin in 1920 and 1921, is now occupied by a little oriented who 
has never held any officials position who seeks neither glory nor power.”!° 
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The Gandhian Perspective on 
the Kashmir Question 


Anurag Gangal 
Bharat Bhushan Anand 


Onty ABOUT ONE hundred and sixty years of the history of Jammu 
and Kashmir since the Treaty of Amritsar is replete with instability and 
blood bath. This is not a very long time span in international policies. It— 
especially—“instability” generally occurs from the very inception of a 
newly established political set-up. But why this blood bath, time and 
again? Pakistan’s “non-Islamic” desire for the merger of entire Jammu & 
Kashmir with “her Motherland” is not the reason for it. Even religion and 
the so-called “two-nation theory” are also not the real cause of it. 

For Pakistan, this precarious situation is necessary for her sheer existence 
and endless search of identity. This is also a Gandhian perception not just 
because a few novices like us are saying so. Instead, Mahatma Gandhi has 
had very clear views on diverse dimensions in this matter. 


THE MOST RELEVANT among such opinions and Gandhi's analyses are being 
reproduced here in brief in his own words: 


Mahatma Gandhr had given his “consent” to Indian Government's defence 
measures in Kashmir in 1947 because the Government was not committed to 
nonviolence or “pacifism.”! 


xk kk * 


For Gandhi, in the absence of a general belief in nonviolence, it would be well 
to defend a nation with all its violent might bravely instead of surrendering 
cowardly.* 


x kk x 
I am firmly convinced that the Pakistan demand as put forth by the Muslim 
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League is un-Islamic. ] have not hesitated to call it sinful. Islam stands for the 
unity and brotherhood of mankind, not for disrupting the oneness of the 
human family.? 

xk k k k 


There may be arguable grounds for maintaining that Muslims in India are a 
separate nation. But I have never heard it said that there are as many nations 
as there are religion son Earth.4 


x kk * 


The “two-nation” theory is an untruth. The vast majority of Muslims of India 
are converts to Islam or descendants of converts.” 


x wk k x 
As a man of nonviolence I cannot forcibly resist the proposed partition 1f the 
Muslims of India really insist upon it. But I can never be a willing party to the 
vivisection.® 

xk kk 


If eight crores of Muslims desire it, no power on earth can prevent it, 
notwithstanding opposition, violent or nonviolent.” 


x kk * 
To undo Pakistan by force will be to undo Swaray.8 
x «Kk x 
If India and Pakistan are to be perpetual enemies and go to war against each 


other, it will ruin both the Dominions and their hard-won freedom will be 
soon lost. I do not wish to see that day.? 


x kK kk 


To drive every Muslim from India and every Hindu and Sikh from Pakistan 
will mean war and eternal ruin for the country.10 


*x kK * x 


What is the situation? It was right for the Union Government to rush troops, 
even a handful, to Srinagar. That must save the situation to the extent of giving 
confidence to the Kashmins. . . . The result is in the hands of God. Men can but 
do or die. J shall not shed a tear if the little union force is wiped out, like the 
spartans bravely defending Kashmir nor shall I mind... . Muslim, Hindu and 
Sikh comrades, men and women, dying at their post in defence of Kashmir. 
That will be a glorious example to the rest of India. Such heroic defence will 
infect the whole of India and we will forget that the Hindus, the Muslims, and 
the Sikhs were ever enemtes./1 


xk ke ok x 


I am amazed to see that the Government of Pakistan disputes the veracity of 
the Union’s representation to the UNO and the charge that Pakistan has a 
hand in the invasion of Kashmir by the raiders. Mere denials cut no ice. It was 
incumbent upon the Indian Union to go to the rescue of Kashmir when the 
latter sought its help in expeling the raiders, and it was the duty of Pakistan to 
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co-operate with the Union. But while Pakistan professed its willingness to co- 
operate, it took no concrete steps in that direction. ... 


xk wk x 
A war will bring both the Dominions under the sway of a third power and 
nothing can be worse. I plead for amity. And goodwill. . . . The understanding 


should however be genuine. To harbour internal hatred may be even worse 
than war.!2 i 


AN ATTEMPT TO bring above-mentioned select references in a nutshell will 
focus our attention on the major directions of an obvious and clear Gandhian 
perspective in this matter. The major pointers are anent this entire context 
are apparently very challenging and gratifying in nature. They call for 
wider perception on the part of our Governments and people. What are 
these challenging, though highly gratifying, Gandhian pointers? Are they 
having the potential of enlightening our darker age—in several ways— 
today? 

First, Gandhi never wanted partition of India. It was personal and 
political rivalry between Jawaharlal Nehru and Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
that ultimately led to India’s vivisction, while religion, the so-called two- 
nation theory and protection of minorities’ interest etc. became easy 
instruments used for serving one’s own personal political aggrandizement 
through the public postures of fighting for securing the cause of the people 
at large. 

Secondly, Mahatma Gandhi would opt for violence of the brave, instead 
of nonviolence of a coward. Even in the current Indian phase of proxy-war- 
and-invasion against Indian territory and people by Pakistani agents/ 
forces, Gandhi would go for—despite his inner wish to the contrary— 
effective, brave and obviously violent retaliation by our army, air force, 
navy, police and other para-military forces. 

Thirdly, Kashmir (that is, all Jammu & Kashmir including the Pak 
Occupied Kashmir) rightfully belongs to India. India, however, must be 
ready to part with her rightful claim if magnanimity on her part so requires 
as the largest and most powerful country in South Asia. If Pakistan has a 
few reasonable needs and wants which India can help satisfy, it must be 
done with a sense of duty towards the younger partner. This is also a 
diplomatic and political requirement. 

Fourthly, there is no truly original Muslim person in the entire South 
Asian region. All are converts to Islam. Maybe it is for this reason that 
Pakistan is wrongly directing its national and external forces of Jihad 
towards India. 

Fifthly, rivalry between India and Pakistan is continuously attracting 
other powers to enter the realms of cooperation and conflict in South Asia. 
Therefore this Kashmiri-bone-of-contention is clearly having its very grave 
international ramifications also. 
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Sixthly, the nuclear power and armaments race has further complicated 
the India-Pakistan tangle and the larger South Asian peace. 

Just see how could Pakistan claim Jammu & Kashmir when Pakistan— 
by itself—had always been one small, though important, part of the larger 
whole, that is, India. How can one part of a whole ask for sovereign rights 
over another part of a larger nation like India? Is it possible through 
persistent violence and terrorism in Kashmir? 

The beauteous land of Kashmir, despite political instability, has never 
seen such endless bloodshed as it has experienced in the years after 1989. 
What a great tragedy of blood bath is occurring now in Jammu & Kashmir 
almost on routine or daily basis. All this is just because Pakistani 
Governments and agents do not want India to move on peacefully towards 
continuous development and prosperity. 

Pakistan is simply proving to be a “nuisance” for India. Nuisance is 
like a bullying attitude which does not end until the bullied decides to call 
it a day. It is high time that India decided to end this bullying by Pakistan. 
Otherwise, we should be ready for our tryst with never-ending terror and 
militancy on Indian soil because the very existence of any Pakistani 
Government and its governors appears to be depending more on Indian 
discomfiture and loss of precious Indian lives than on anything else. 


HOW TO GO for it? There are several ways and options. All of them have 
apparently not been considered or tried till now, especially, the Gandhian 
ones. We can see and analyse them one by one. 

Mahatma Gandhi will prefer a brave nonviolent action in this regard, 
provided it does not come out of cowardliness and one’s helplessness. One 
such suggestion can be of finding a more political solution to the entire 
problem than largely a military option. The first option in this matter is to 
openly involve our political scientists for finding political solutions in this 
regard. 

This applies even to current—about more than a decade old—militancy 
in Kashmir. Military, in reality, should not be involved in dealing with a 
situation like that of Kashmir. When we have very clearly identified forces 
of invaders, only then our military can be given orders straightway to 
throw away the aggressors outside the Indian borders. Otherwise, 
involvement of military will prove to be quite fruitless. Continuous 
onslaught of terrorism further proves it. 

What we need here is proper development of infiltration detection and 
counter-terrorism measures including commando operations at the behest 
of Indian Government. Such “counter-terrorism commando operations” 
can be planned regionally and sector-wise in view of strategic location, 
language, and overall attitudes of citizens of a particular area. However, at 
every stage of development of such counter terrorist forces and at every 
possible level of operations, the political scientists of the area concerned 
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must be continuously consulted because they are the best judge in all 
matters telating to political strategy, war, peace, order and disorder in 
society, etc. 

Other social scientists cannot do this job; for, that sharp edge of political 
acumen rests with a political philosopher and academic only. Politicians 
are merchants of political perversions in the main today. Our military and 
politicans, therefore, need deeper and real political expertise for having positive 
and meaningful scenario before them. Real politics is away from perversions 
and manipulations.!% 

Another option for resolving the Kashmir question is of opening ali 
borders freely for the respective citizens of all the South Asian nations. 
There is an inherent people’s political-psychology in such cases which 
works and resolves the immediate problems threatening the socio-political 
order. Obviously, some strategic and political vigil will be needed for a 
very long time in the beginning. This aspect can be taken up at the level of 
a South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation’s (SAARC’s) Foreign 
Ministers’ meet and at a Summit meeting. 

There is nothing wrong in conducting a plebiscite in the whole of 
Jammu & Kashmir. According to the relevant United Nations resolution, 
such a plebiscite can be conducted only when all Pakistani foreign troops 
move out from there. Otherwise, plebiscite cannot be conducted. Since 
Pakistan has not removed its forces from Kashmir till today, it is incumbent 
upon India to fight these foreign forces tooth and nail until they are pushed 
out of our territory. If we are not doing it for the last fifty-three years, then 
we are clearly not performing even our national duty. 

However, Pakistan must never be merged militarily with India 
completely in order to save the nation, region, and the world from ultimate 
ruin. Yet Pakistan must be stopped from spreading fear and terror in the 
name of Jihad. otherwise, increasing foreign interference in South Asia will 
soon transform this land of traditional peace into a region worse than West 
Asia. 

The above-mentioned options are completely Gandhian in nature, 
inasmuch as they are to be opted for in the absence of general belief in the 
power of nonviolence. 

If any other options are tried, the result will be further complicating the 
web of Kashmir again and again. Even the option of maintaining the status 
quo is also not going to solve the crisis. This approach is actually escalating 
the situation year after year. This is an approach similar to that which 
Britain had adopted towards Hitler’s Germany. This policy was later 
maligned as uncalled for “appeasement.” This policy of “appeasement” is 
known as one of the major causes of the Second World War. 

Historically, every Pakistani is, in essence, “an Indian first and 
everything else afterwards.” These are Jinnah’s words about the original 
scheme for the creation of Pakistan. Apparently, the very act of the creation 
of Pakistan shows, in a way, acceptance of some or the other kind of 
appeasement policy towards a handful of Muslim elite by the Britishers 
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and leaders of the Indian National Congress. The Kashmir question is 
merely an extension of that policy today. 


THE ORIGINAL SCHEME of Pakistan, put forward by Choudhary Rahmat 
Ali—a postgraduate student—was an ambitious plan to conquer a large 
part of the world from Myanmar to Turkey—including entire West Asia— 
in the name of Islam, Musalman, and Jihand. For Jinnah, it was a “crazy 
scheme.”!4 

Jinnah’s patriotism for India can be easily seen in: 


United Kingdom, British Parliament’s Minutes of Evidence given before the Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms (session 1932-33); Sangat Singh, 
Pakistan's Foreign Policy (Delhi: 1970); Sharifuddin Pirzada, Evolution of Pakistan 
(Lahore: 1963). 


These references tell us that this Emmanuel College student at 
Cambridge University had extended a very ambitious plan for the creation 
of Pakistan obviously at the behest of the Britishers at large. As such, each 
letter in the name of “P” “A” “K” “I” “S” “T” “A” “N” represents a 
particular territory or geographical area. Jinnah is on record to have called 
this plan “a crazy scheme” only in these references. According to this 
proposal: 

“P” = Punjab, 

“A” = Afgania (North West Frontier Province), 

“K” = Kashmir, 

“I” = Iran, 

“S” = Sindh (including Kutch and Kathiawar). 

“T” = Turkistan, 

“A” = Afghanistan, 

“N” = Baluchistan (representing last letter in Baluchistan). 


PAKISTANI INTENTIONS APPEAR to be clear from the very beginning. 
Accordingly, Pakistan is moving only in that direction very very cautiously. 
Calculated moves are there. See, first, the Pakistani movement in Kashmir, 
Punjab and the whole of India in the form of repeated armed intrusions, the 
so-called proxy wars and several other violations of international law from 
time to time. For Pakistan, Kashmir is a window to the world for achieving 
her original plans of conquering the planet, as it were. 

United Kingdom and United States are realizing their folly now. 
Pakistan is bent upon destroying even its creators (United States, United 
Kingdom etc.) like a Frankenstein currently in the name of politics of Jihad. 

There is nothing bad in it if one’s intentions are clear. 

But the foundations of Jihad cannot be laid down on motivated political 

self-interests. In the matter, absolute selflessness has to be given topmost 
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priority. This is not to be seen as a cherished value nowadays. Pakistani 
rulers are using religion not as a purifying mechanism for ultra-perversion 
of personal political ambitions but they are applying religion merely as a 
utility or tool to subserve their very own interests. 

A pertinent question, here, arises. Why the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and other Western powers have somewhat suddenly taken an 
about turn (though this about turn seldom appears to run its full circle) 
from favouring their erstwhile “apple of the eye”Pakistan? It is mainly 
because Pakistan is now openly adopting dangerous postures towards 
them in league with quite a few “religious minded” billionaires from the 
West Asian part of the world. 

On the other hand, major Western nations appear to be strategically 
interested in Kashmir—especially its higher reaches—for a few military / 
satellite related bases to keep, as it were, “an instantaneous eye” on China, 
Russia and the other members of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, West Asia, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and on India’s emerging nuclear 
and economic power status in the world. 

Even in this age of “information explosion,” “intercontinental ballistic 
missiles” and “laser weapons;” conventional elements and sources of 
national interest and national power still have their own place and 
importance: land, location, strategic environment, overall geography, 
natural security and the “global reach factor” are amply available in 
Kashmir, especially, for an “high-tech giant” like the United States. 

Interestingly, Kashmir is gaining ever greater importance since the 
beginning of the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) from 1989. 
This is also the time around when terrorism in Kashmir started gaining 
momentum after every impetus. Kashmir’s Central Asian and West Asian 
link will always be of serious attention to the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Where does Pakistan stand in this equation? It is better to leave 
this query unanswered for it is too apparent to be answered. 

Another aspect of this Kashmir question and its Gandhian perspective 
is: “Whether Kashmir is really an issue between India and Pakistan by 
itself?” Has it not been really made into an issue especially since the attack 
of a “few tribals” in October 1947 on the pre-October 1947 Indian Kashmir? 
Since then, India’s Kashmir stands divided into Pakistan Occupied Kashmur 
and the Indian side of free Kashmir. 

In this presentation of Gandhi on Kashmir, it has been stated that 
Gandhi was not totally opposed to India’s military help to Kashmir in 1947, 
and would not have minded continuing it if necessary. 

Strictly speaking, this is not in accordance with Gandhi's widely known 
approach to the resolution of conflicts—national or international. But the 
reason why he did not oppose it was because India as a nation of the 
modern world was not a nonviolent State. Therefore it could not but 
provide its assistance in the defence of Kashmir only in this way rather 
than sit back in a cowardly manner. 
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It must be stressed, and stressed strongly, that for Gandhi violence was 
always preferable to cowardice. 

Last but not the least, Gandhi would have wanted (like he advised the 
North West Frontier Province Government in 1935 in the context of tribal 
raiders’ attack) to find out Pakistan’s legitimate grievances, if any, and 
remove them as best as it can be possible to do so. It must be stated that this 
last mentioned approach has also not yet been fully tried out. It is high time 
that a beginning is successfully made in this direction also at the earliest 
and with an open mind. 

Indeed, Gandhi’s nonviolence is not a set theory for all times to come. It 
is highly dynamic in nature. It is always evolving in essence. According to 
Gandhi, it can be practised by individuals, by groups of persons, and by 
nations alike. Thus he writes: “It is blasphemy to say that nonviolence can 
only be practised by individuals and never by nations which are composed 
of individuals.”15 
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A SHORT SPAN of 50 years in a nation’s history is not enough time to 
erase the conspicuous scars on the heart and soul of its people due to 
inevitable circumstances. It takes time to come to the mainstream of life 
from a life of standstill. That is why those tumultuous days with people 
uncertain of their future still haunts the minds who experienced the 
transition of the communities from utmost cordiality and fraternity to the 
bitter fratricidal massacre of innocent men, women, and children and the 
frenzy of rape and loot. 

Since the birth of modern secular India and Islamic Pakistan, the two 
countries have been and are at daggers dawn. Mutual relations are still 
governed by continuous suspicion, distrust, and hatred. The cricket field 
acts as a battlefield to defeat the other one. Three full-fledged wars, 
destruction of Mandirs and Masjids, and proxy war had and is taking place 
to settle the score which still remains to be settled. Now two questions 
come to our mind again and again. One, if Punjabis, Sindhis, Bengalis, and 
almost all the communities were and are presently living in India as well as 
Pakistan (including Bangladesh), then for whom and why a new separate 
new state was created? Secondly, who was responsible for that state of 
affairs? 

A number of top political leaders like Gandhi, Nehru, Patel, Jinnah and 
politico-revolutionary organisations are held responsible for the 
unforgettable disaster and birth of modern specified India or creation of 
Pakistan. But the most widely criticised person for the inevitable event of 
1947 is none other than the Father of the Nation. After fifty-two years of 
independence, it is high time to have an impartial view of the events and 
circumstances, to save the little reverence towards the Mahatma, which 
our young blood still has. Moreover, it is universally recognised, except in, 
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India, that we owe our freedom to Gandhi. “Had it not been for the 
helmsmanship he provided to the country for an unbroken period of 30 
years, it is a moot point whether India would have steered her course to 
national independence in the comparatively short time that she did.” 

India was considered as the brightest jewel in the crown of the British 
empire. Its freedom from British rule was always regarded and in fact was 
to be an unmitigated disaster for the English people. This made the war 
time Prime Minister of England Mr Churchill to say: “The loss of India 
would be final and fatal to us. It could not fail to be part of a process that 
would reduce us to the scab of a minor power.” So he was compelled by the 
consequences to use all his authority, every argument and means at his 
disposal as a person and as Prime Minister, to frustrate any attempt—be it 
from any quarter, his own Deputy PM or Marshal Chiang Kai-shek or the 
President Roosevelt of the United States—to make him deviate from or 
persuade him to change India policy even at the time of biggest crisis and 
greatest threat to British Empire. 

It requires no evidence to prove that the British used the policy of 
“divide and rule” to keep India under rule. On the one hand, Mr Jinnah’s 
Muslim League was pitched against the Indian National Congress and, on 
the other, minorities and untouchables were used to dose off the question 
of independence. Rafiq Zakaria writes: “The British bureaucracy played 
their game of divide and rule with Machiavellian tactics. As a result, the 
Muslims were made to believe that they would be worse off under free 
India which would be governed by the much more numerous Hindus who 
had not only utter contempt and disdain for the Muslims but harboured 
deep-rooted animosity against them blaming them for the misdeeds of 
their so-called ancestors.” Rejecting INC as representative of whole India, 
Churchill-wrote to President Roosevelt: “The Congress Party in no way 
represents India and is strongly opposed by over 90 millions Mohammedans, 
40 million untouchables and the Indian states comprising some 90 millions 
to whom we are bound by Treaty. Congress represents mainly non-fighting 
Hindus.” 

Alongwith this factor of British policy the leaders of INC had begun to 
ignore the,well-established norms and conventions followed by the Congress 
in the past. This was due to two main reasons. Firstly, bitter experience of 
the Congress in working with Muslim League representatives during the 
interim government changed their outlook to a greater extent. Secondly, 
taste of political authority during the interim government made these 
leaders eager to do the business of governing by themselves. 

By close analysis of events we find that the Congress as represented by 
its, leaders, was ready for the division of the country the even before, 
coming of Mountbatten, with their head and heart. At this juncture, senior 
Congress leaders, many of whom groomed and flourished under the 
protection of Gandhi, were not following the experience and wisdom of 
Gandhi but their own intellectualism. Moreover, frequent jail visits had 
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made them tired. They were not ready to vacate the seat of political power 
and governing-hand found after a long struggle, over to Jinnah. A gulf had 
come into existence between the so-called senior Congress leader’s 
ideologies and Gandhi’s plan of action. Gandhi was neither consulted in 
passing the resolution for division of India nor did his loyal follower Nehru 
support his scheme of a united India. 

Lord Mountbatten was also not far behind in his active role. Although 
“like many Englishmen, he looked on India’s unity as the greatest single 
legacy Britain could leave behind,” in his opinion “to respond to the 
Muslim appeal to divide the country was to sow the seed of tragedy.” But 
when he, instead of encountering any anticipated resistance to probable 
partition, found top leaders of INC (Gandhi was not even a member of 
Congress at that time) supporting division, he neither used his authority as 
viceroy nor his undoubted persuasive power as a person to the scheme of 
united free India. 

It was not only Jinnah but also leaders of INC, the English Viceroy, and 
many more individuals and revolutionary organisations except Gandhi 
who played their worthy part in the birth of modern specified India. 
Gandhi on his own regarded it as a disaster. He had been uncompromising 
till the last, in his opposition to the division in any shape and form. “He 
pleaded with the Viceroy that British government should not divide India 
but leave it to Indians to do it, if necessary, after the British were gone.” 

Congress leaders following “their own” conceptions and intellectualism 
ignored Gandhi in their decision-making. At this time, a rift between the 
two was more than conspicuous. He could very well see the slippery 
ground over which the Congress leaders had stepped in. He suggested a 
plan to keep India united with the following proposals: 


* Option of forming a government was to be given to Jinnah as the 
sole selector of cabinet. 

* =IfJinnah accepts the offer, Congress will cooperate with him freely 
and sincerely. 

* Sole referee of India’s interest was to be Lord Mountbatten in his 
person. 

* Jinnah must stipulate to do his utmost through Muslim League or 
any other parties, to preserve peace throughout India. 

* There was to be no National Guard or private army in any form. 

* Within the above framework Jinnah will be free to present a 
scheme of Pakistan even before transfer of power, provided it be 
based upon reason and not on the force of arms. 

* Congress will use its majority in the assembly to support measures 
brought forward by League government, if it is in the interest of 
the whole of India. Such interest will be decided by Lord 
Mountbatten as a person. 
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* In case of Jinnah’s rejection, the offer with eu alterations of 
details, be made to the Congress. 


Gandhi's object was to retain the unity of India at any cost. He advised 
the Viceroy “if you are not to leave a legacy of chaos behind, you have to 
make your choice and leave the government of the whole of India... to 
one party.” But Congress leadership was not ready to give India that 
glorious chance. “It drifted significantly from its established norm in the 
past” and was eager to bargain for Gandhi’s independence, at its own, 
leaving Gandhi aside. 

Had Gandhi's plan been accepted and Congress leadership would 
have been ready to put their weight behind him, the creation of a separate 
state for a few could have been averted. In Gandhi’s opinion, India due to 
its tradition of tolerance and cultural heritage could perform better at 
every front after the British left Indian shores. In order to keep India united, 
he was ready to face the biggest crisis civil war in India and willing to 
wrestle with the gathering storm on the horizon. 

At the midnight of 15 August 1947, there were countrywide celebratians 
in New India and infant Pakistan. But the man who dreamt of the freedom 
of unified India did not participate in either of the two. “He was busy 
trying to restore communal harmony which had been torn to shreds by 
violence and bloodshed.” 

It was the tyranny of the time that Nehru, the royal follower, and the 
Congress refused to follow the right path shown to them during the final 
hours of the creation of Pakistan. Nehru, whose relation with Gandhi was 
that of son-father; “was ready to leave his father’s house for the new world 
he saw beyond its gate.” 

Now the question arises—“why Gandhi surrendered on the issue of 
partition?” This was because of two reasons. First, Gandhi by that time had 
realised that his views no more counted with the Congress leadership and, 
secondly, he wrote, “the decision about Pakistan is of course wrong. But 
against whom am I to fight and to what end?” And this made Gandhi 
surrender. At this hour his Gita’s Karmayoga could not guide him to the 
right direction and in finding the way he fell to the bullets of an assassin. 
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A Story of Salt 


Tue GERMAN SCHOLAR MJ. Schleiden in his book Das Salz contended 
that there was a direct correlation between salt taxes and despots. Athens 
and Rome did not tax salt, while China and Mexico were salt-taxing 
tyrannies. 

Using the salt-taxation yardstick, British rule in India was patently 
despotic. 

Salt taxation originated in China. Guanzi, the earliest written text on 
Chinese salt administration, was penned around 300 B.C. Its main theme 
was to fix the price of salt at a level higher than its purchase price so that the ` 
state could import salt and sell it at a profit. People, it argued, cannot do 
without salt, and in their desperation would be willing to pay a high price. 

In due course, the Guanzi proposal became an accepted policy with the 
Chinese emperors. It is the first known instance in the history of a state- 
control monopoly of a vital commodity. The salt revenues were used to 
build not only armies but defensive structures including the Great Wall. At 
one time over half of the state’s revenue was derived from salt. And any 
popular manifestation of resentment against it was dealt with an iron 
hand. 

To Romans, salt was a necessary part of empire building. They 
developed salt works throughout their expanded world. The first of the 
great Roman roads, the Via Salaria, Salt Road, was built for transporting 
salt. The Roman army required salt for its soldiers and for its horses. At 
times soldiers were even paid in salt, which was the origin of the word 
salary and the expression “worth his salt.” In fact, the Latin Word sal 
became the French word solde, meaning pay, which is the origin of the 
word, soldier. 

Roman government did not maintain a monopoly of salt as did the 
Chinese. But it would not hesitate to control salt prices when it seemed 
necessary. Periodically, it subsidized the price of salt to ensure that it was 
easily available for plebeians. Only in the last stages of the empire did 
Romans manipulate salt prices to raise money for the war. A low price was 
still maintained in the city of Rome. 
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Before the British created artificial trade barriers in the late eighteenth 
century, India had affordable, readily available salt. With natural salt 
fields on both its coasts and huge rock salt deposits and salt lakes, India 
had an ancient tradition of salt making and trading. 

On the West coast in Gujarat, salt had been made for at least 5,000 years 
in a 9,000 square-mile marshland known as the Rann of Kutch. The 
marshland gets covered by sea water and so also with flooded rivers in the 
rainy season. By winter the salt water begins to evaporate, leaving salt 
crust. Indians have always shown preference for solar-evaporated sea salt 
yis-a-vis rock salt; the latter's purity is often deemed suspect. 

On the east coast, Orissa, with a perfect natural sea water zone, 
constitutes a prime salt-producing area. The salt beds, called khalaris,are 
flooded in spring tides, which saturate the soil with salt as the water 
evaporates—the salt made thereof known as kartacl.A second salt, panga, 
was produced by salt labourers, called malangis, by mixing salty soil in sea 
water and boiling it. This salt was noted for its whiteness and was considered 
by many to be the best salt in India, yet it was also inexpensive. 

The panga salt had an eager market in the neighbouring Bengal. Even 
the British in Bengal traded in Orissa salt. They needed large quantities of 
it for the manufacture of gunpowder for their wars. 

Most of India, since ancient times, had a history of modest salt taxes. 
These were rather light levies that did not raise the price of salt to the 
victimization of consumers or dislocate traditional salt trading. 

The British practised no such light touch; their intervention in salt was 
clearly ham-handed and exploitative. 

In the late eighteenth century, Cheshire was increasing its salt 
production and aggressively hunting overseas markets. The empire was 
expected to provide these markets. Yet Cheshire salt could not compete 
with the price and quality of Orissa salt. When the British proposal to buy 
up all Orissa salt met with resistance, they simply banned Orissa salt in 
Bengal. 

Since the border between Bengal and Orissa was a thick jungle difficult 
to patrol, the ban gave rise to large-scale smuggling. Inexpensive Orissa 
salt so flooded Bengal that the Cheshire salt still could not compete. In 
1803, in the name of fighting contraband, the British overran Orissa and 
annexed it to Bengal. 

On 1 November 1804, by a reclamation, Orissa salt became a British 
monopoly. The private sale of salt was completely prohibited. Those who 
had salt in their possession had to sell to the government salt department 
immediately at a fixed price. Within ten years, it became illegal for salt to 
be manufactured by anyone other than the government. 

The salt department would advance money to malangis against future 
salt production. The malangis got deeper and deeper into debt, and 
eventually were forced to work for the authorities to pay off their debt— 
virtual slaves to the salt department. 
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The Orissa Zamindars, who used to gain from salt production, urged 
the malangis not to cooperate. The malangis began making their own salt 
illegally, and hundreds were arrested. They even staged an uprising but 
the same failed. Yet clandestine manufacture of salt continued. 

Back in England it was well-known that the Indians were angry with 
British salt policy. But the East India Company managed to have its way. 

In the early nineteenth century, to make the salt tax more profitable 
and stop the smuggling, the East India Company established customs 
check points throughout Bengal. 

One G.H. Smith, during his twenty-year tenure as the head, expanded 
the system into a “Customs Line” around Bengal. Salt had to pay duty to 
cross this line. By the 1840s, the Company had constructed a 14-ft-high, 12- 
ft-thick thorn hedge on the Western side of Bengal to prevent entry of 
contraband salt. Later, after 1857, the Customs Line grew until it snaked 
some 2,500 miles across India from the Himalayas to Orissa. The hedge 
was expanded into a spiky gnarl of prickly pear and acacia. 

The people of Orissa were forbidden frem any activity connected with 
salt. Even scraping salt off the surface of the flats was a severely punishable 
offence. Many malangis starved or migrated to other parts of the country in 
search of work. 

The first public meeting in India to protest salt policy took place in 
Cuttack in February 1888. It was pointed out that impoverished Indians 
had a tax burden several times greater than did the people of England. The 
tax on salt was termed “unjust,” because the taxed salt was all imported 
from abroad. 

In 1923, the government proposed doubling the salt tax to balance the 
budget. The Legislative Assembly refused to support the proposal. But it 
became law by a decree from Viceroy Lord Reading. Another proposal of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1927 to have the salt tax was vetoed. 

In 1929, Pandit Nilakantha Das, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
from Orissa, demanded the revival of salt making in Orissa and a repeal of 
the salt tax. The government argued that salt tax was the only contribution 
to the state that poor people ever made. 

Voices were even raised in British Parliament that the salt tax was 
causing serious hardship in India and provoking popular discontent. Others 
suggested that the revenue from the salt tax was not worth the threat that 

In 1930, Orissa seemed near open rebellion on the salt issue. 

And, so contrary to popular belief today, ıt was not an entirely original 
idea to focus rebellion on salt, when the idea was seized upon by an 
extraordinarily original man, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Orissa was the most aggrieved region about the rulers’ salt policies. 
Gandhi, however, chose the West coast for his salt protest. He said he felt 
closest to the salt makers of Gujarat. 
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While salt was a burning issue in a few regions, more so a smouldering 
rebellion in Orissa, it was not at the time a national issue. Most of Gandhi’s 
colleagues were barely aware of it. Manly in the Congress were baffled by 
his idea of focusing the independence movement on salt. Yet Gandhi 
argued that salt was an example of British misrule that touched the lives of 
all Indians. Everyone ate salt, he said, except Gandhi himself. He had 
renounced the eating of salt years earlier—since as a non-European prisoner 
in a South African jail he had to do with a salt-less diet. 

On 2 March 1930, Gandhi wrote to Lord Irwin, the viceroy: “If you 
cannot see your way to deal with these evils and my letter makes no appeal 
to your heart, then on he twelfth day of this month I shall proceed with 
such co-workers of the Ashram I can take, to disregard the provisions of 
the salt laws.” 

The viceroy expressed his regret at Gandhi’s decision to break the law. 

On 12 March 1930, Gandhi left the ashram with 78 selected 
followers for a 240-mile walk to the sea at Dandi, where they would defy 
the law by scraping up salt. He refused to allow women marchers out of “a 
delicate sense of chivalry.” His explanation: “We want to go in for suffering 
and there may be torture. If we put the women in front the Government 
may hesitate to inflict on us all the penalty that they otherwise might 
inflict.” 

They would walk 12 miles a day, starting each morning at 6.30. Some 
grew too tired or their feet too sore and took to carts. A horse was kept 
nearby for Gandhi, but he never used it. 

The Anglo-Indian press ridiculed him. The Statesman said that he could 
go on boiling seawater indefinitely till Dominion Status was achieved. But 
the foreign news media was fascinated by the spectacle; a frail little man 
marching against a mighty empire. 

Lord Irwin, who was being informed by secret agents, was convinced 
that Gandhi would soon collapse. He even wrote to the Secretary of State 
for India that Gandhi’s health was poor and that if he continued his daily 
march, he would die and “it will be a very happy solution.” 

On 5 April, after 25 days of daily marching, Gandhi reached the sea at 
Dandi With him were now not only the original 78 followers but thousands. 
And that included intellectuals, elite, as well the poor. Many women were 
there, too, with a fair sprinkling of affluent ones from cities. 

Gandhi said a nightly prayer at the shore washed by the Arabian sea. 
And with the break of dawn next day stepped up to the beach where a crust 
of salt was cracking. He bent down and picked up a chunk of the crust. 

In doing so Gandhi broke the British salt law. 


MOHINDER SINGH 
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Some Reflections on Hind Swaraj 


My ATTEMPT HERE is to foreground some notions which are basic to 
Gandhi’s understanding of Sudhar, or what he calls either modern 
civilization or progress. The discussion will revolve around Hind Swaraj, a 
text which remains fundamental to understanding the idea of modern 
civilization. 

Let us consider the following propositions of Gandhi. 


(i) “Man is so made by nature as to require him to restrict as far as his 
hands and feet will take him. . . . God seta limit to man’s locomotive 
ambition in the construction of his body. Man immediately 
proceeded to discover means of overriding this limit. God gifted 
man with intellect that he might know his Maker. Man abused it so 
that he might forget his Maker.” ‘ 


(ii) “There is no such thing as Western or European Civilization, but 
there is a modern civilization, which is purely material.” 

(iii) “Machinery is the chief symbol of modern civilization, it represents 
a great sin.” 

(iv) “In my humble opinion there are limitations even to scientific 
search, and the limitations that I place upon scientific search are 
the limitations that humanity imposes upon us.” 

(v) “Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out to man the 
path of duty. Performance of duty and observance of morality are 
convertible terms. To observe morality is to attain mastery over 
our mind and our passion. So doing, we know ourselves.” 


It follows from these propositions that fundamental to Gandhi's 
meditations on civilization is the idea of limits; or, more appropriately, the 
notion of Maryada. In fact, Gandhi casts the entire problematique of 
civilization in the language of Dharnia (duty) and Niti (morality). It is only 
by recognizing our Dharma, recognizing good, righteous conduct that we 
recognize ourselves. The purpose of civilizational mode of life for Gandhi 
is that we can know ourselves. And only those who know themselves are 
capable of righteous conduct. 

Therefore, if the idea of civilization opens up the possibility of knowing 
the self, a question must be asked; according to Gandhi what, knowing the 
self entails? 

According to him, knowing the self involves simultaneously knowing 
the difference from one’s Maker and also recognizing the possibility of 
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goodness in all humanity. It is the latter which allows Gandhi to propose, 
while denouncing modern law and its practioners the lawyers, that “it will 
be found that good is due to them as men rather than as lawyers.” 

The recognition of one’s self as different from the Maker is posited on 
understanding one’s limits. It is only when we as humans recognise our 
limits that we do not usurp the function of the Godhead. | 

For Gandhi, what distinguishes the modern civilization from t he non- 
modern one is man’s disregard of limits. Limits, which were created by the 
body, limits with which nature operated and regenerated itself have come 
to be regarded as confinement by the modern mind. And, therefore, the 
modern endeavour is to ever extend the boundaries of liminality. It is this 
quest for control over one’s own destiny and surroundings that characterizes 
the modern civilization. 

It is in this quest to push the limits that materials and machines become 
the measure of human worth. It is only when machines become the measure 
of men that a civilization can assert that bodily welfare is the object of life. 
In doing so, it seeks to locate the point of human validation outside the 
human realm. Gandhi’s opposition to modern civilization arises from his 
deep philosophical discomfort with this idea. Its location is within the 
possibility that questions like what is good life are posed and answered in 
non-human terms. In fact, for the modern world, the answer can be found 
only in terms of the material worth. 

Associated with this predicament is another impossibility. Gandhi 
believes that it is no longer possible to ask questions like “what is righteous 
conduct? and what is moral life?,” Gandhi asserted that as “this civilization 
takes note neither of morality nor of religion.” 

Gandhi's assertion that machinery represents a great sin and his 
characterization of moder civilization as “Satanic” can be comprehended 
by understanding the paradigmatic shift that modern world introduces in 
understanding the self. Non-modern mode of life’s understanding of the 
self was in forms of Dharma and Niti. Modern life understands itself in 
relation to what lies outside of the self—that is, material objects. Inherent in 
the ideas of both “sin” and a “Satanic civilization” is the act of disobedience 
and challenge. The disobedience is to Dharma and Niti and the challenge is 
to the natural or divine order. By seeking to locate the measure of human 
worth outside the realm of Dharma and Niti that modern world becomes 
Satanic and the object which makes that possibility, namely machinery, 
sinful 


In order to explain the idea of modern world or Satanic civilization, 
Gandhi examines the three emblems of modern civilization, the railways, 
the lawyers, and The doctors. His opposition to railways is captured in his 
poetic words “good travels at a snail’s pace; but evil has wings.” The steam 
engine and the railways become the principal means by which man seeks 
to challenge the limits imposed by the abilities of human body. The human 
ambition as well as his conceit increases. Most fundamentally the railways 
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can spread the evil message of the modern world faster than what was 
previously possible. 

Modern law and its practitioners, the lawyers, represent the essential 
contractual nature of human affairs in the modern world. By their very 
nature they preclude the possibility of non-contractual relations. They 
have no possibility for love, pity, or morality. 

Gandhi's opposition to doctors and modern medicine is twofold. At 
one level it arises from his belief that medicine and doctors induce human 
beings to indulge in the bodily pleasures and it takes away the control over 
the body from the human person and transfers it to others. It weakens not 
only the body but also the mind. And it might result in the loss of control 
over the mind. This loss makes the possibility of knowing the self and 
therefore leading a righteous life untenable. Secondly, modern scientific 
knowledge and especially medical knowledge is largely derived from the 
act of vivisection. The act of vivisection—of killing other live forms—is 
deeply repugnant to Gandhi. It is repugnant in its violence and immorality, 
and the belief that to keep an ailing body alive it is not necessary to take 
other lives. It is objectionable because it does not recognize the “limitations 
that humanity imposes upon us.” If our purpose is to realize ourselves and 
our destiny, the act of vivisection, Gandhi asserts, does not add any 
dimension to knowing ourselves. Act of knowing requires self-suffering 
and self-purification, there in violence ever fails. 

Modern civilization is an unviable preposition for Gandhi. Since it 
“deforms” and is a “disease,” it is an unnatural condition for human 
societies. 

Due to its unnatural state, it will be petrified. Gandhi asserts: “This 
civilization is such that one has only to be patient and it will be self- 
destroyed.” 

The space for opposition is available in the very logic of this civilization. 
Discussing the structure of modern law Gandhi hints at this possibility. 
The law does not state, “You must do such and such a thing.” It merely 
states, “If you do not do it, we will punish you.” 

The space for opposition is available in this formulation. Those who 
believe that it is their duty to oppose an unjust law can do so, insofar as 
they are willing to accept the punishment for it. 

But this opposition cannot be by means of gunpowder and brute force. 
Those are the very means used by modern civilization. By using them one 
may succeed in driving out the British, but the modern civilization will 
persist. He captures the inviolable relationship between the means and the 
ends by a maxim, “As is the God, so is the votary.” 

The only means available are the force of love or the force of truth. 
satyagraha or Dayabal rest on Satya, Abhaya, Aprigraha, and Brahmacharya. 
All these are paths to self-knowing. Only those who know themselves can 
be truthful and free from fear and want. Only the self-knowing can have 
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control over the mind and the body and have all the senses in harmony 
with each other. 

Hence Satyagraha is the only path for self-knowing and Swaraj. Swaraj 
is the most fundamental form of self-knowing and self-control. “It is 
Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves.” 

It is by locating the idea of Swaraj, in the act of self-knowing, that 
Gandhi creates a foundation for True Civilization. 


TRIDIP SUHRUD 


On Constitutionalism 


Ir IS THE burden of numerous exhortations in a democratic polity that 
any attempt to change the existing order of things should be morally 
nonviolent or one which comes to the same thing, legally constitutional. If 
such a change requires a change in the Constitution, then that too should be 
brought about constitutionally, as in the case of the Official Language Act 
(although the move was preceded by violent agitation). 

It is difficult to quarrel with such sane and sound pronouncements but 
further reflection, in the light of the Indian reality, leads to disturbing 
results. It is these results that I wish to share with people on the widest 
possible scale. 

If we accept the widely used descriptions of Hinduism as a majority 
religion and of Islam and Christianity as minority religions in India, then a 
striking fact comes to the surface in the context of constitutionalism. It is 
this. The majority religion has only been able to express its grievances 
(justified or not) against the minority religions in India extraconstitutionally. 
Let us first examine the facts in support of this statement and then analyse 
their significance. 

The majority community of Hindus felt aggrieved over the Babri 
Masjid issue, a dispute in which the Muslims constituted the minority 
community. After almost five years of peaceful agitation, the Hindus 
finally seemed to lose patience and the Babri Masjid was demolished by 
members representing the majority community on 6 December 1992. This 
step must be considered extraconstitutional, to say the least. 

Next, the majority community of the Hindus feels aggrieved with the 
minority community of Christians regarding Christian proselytization. 
The tradition of Hindu dissatisfaction and even protest in this respect is a 
long one. It has also taken a constitutional form, in the attempt to introduce 
bills in the Indian Parliament to ban conversion. Finally, on 2 January 1999, 
an Australian missionary, Graham Staines, was burnt to death along with 
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his two sons in Manoharpur, Orissa, for allegedly indulging in it. The 
identity of the perpetrators in now known. They belonged to the majority 
community. This step too must also be considered extraconstitutional, to 
say the least. 

An earlier example is provided by the case of the Sikhs. The anti-Sikh 
riots after the assassination of Mrs Indira Gandhi in 1984 could also be 
considered as an expression of the grievances by the majority community 
of the Hindus towards the Sikh minority, as it were, for doing away with 
their national leader. 

These three events seem unconnected when considered in isolation, 
but seem to reveal a pattern when viewed together. The pattern contains 
three elements in common: (i) it is an expression of grievance by the 
majority community against a minority community; (ii) such expression is 
violent; and (iii) most significantly (although the significance is sinister) it 
seems to have been effective. After each incident, the Hindu-baiting by 
each of the minority communities in the public sphere in due course 
registered a significant decline (at least in the judgment of the majority 
community). 

What is one to make of all this? It seems to raise fundamental questions 
in a democratic polity, in which public decisions are taken by majority 
vote. The question it raises is that either the so-called majority is not a 
majority (for, otherwise it could surely express its grievance through a 
majority vote) or the polity is so organized that, appearances 
notwithstanding, decisions are not taken genuinely by a majority vote. In 
other words, either the Hindus do not constitute a majority, or, if they do, 
they are being democratically shortchanged! 

Both the conclusions are highly subversive of current political discourse. 
For, after all, Muslims, Christians, and Sikhs are “minorities” only in 
relation to a Hindu majority (which according to the first conclusion 
becomes non-existent) or the Hindus are a majority but are being 
gerrymandered out of it to their great frustration (according to the second 
conclusion). Finally, if the Hindu activists themselves constitute a Hindu 
minority, then the Indian political scene becomes a theatre where many 
“minorities” are grappling for power, contrary to the bogey of majority 
rule. 

A deeper conclusion is even more disturbing, that the ostensibly secular 
nature of Indian political discourse is not allowing public a rhetorical room 
for the expression of religious grievances, which then have to be expressed 
in a secular idiom. Thus the assertion of religious identity by the Sikhs was 
only possible, in a secular polity, in the garb of political separatism. 
Similarly, it could be argued, the push for a uniform civil code by the 
Hindutva forces represents a displaced religious grievance vis-a-vis 
Muslims finding expression in a secular medium, and so on. 

The disturbing question one is left with is this. Is India’s claim of 
possessing a secular democratic constitution itself warping constitutionalism 
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by blocking the forthright airing of religious differences as religious 
differences, in the public sphere? In other words, is its very constitutionalism 
contributing to extraconstitutionalism? 


ARVIND SHARMA 


Gandhi and Individual Peace 


i 


GanpHt IS RIGHTLY rediscovered today in his sublime devotion to 
world peace based on universal brotherhood. As someone has said, “Gandhi 
was one of those rare spokesman for the conscience of all mankind.” In fact, 
he has become the voice of mankind for a livable world of peaceful 
coexistence that is facing nightmarish threats. 

The term “peace” has a very profound meaning. It presupposes the 
absence of disturbances in every aspect of human life and presence of a 
feeling of well-being, harmony, self-satisfaction, oneness, respect for each 
other, and, above all, a feeling of vasudhaiva kutumbakam. 

For Gandhi, peace is the only means of realisation of truth and love. It 
can never come through war. He amicably expressed this in the following 
words: “what you gain by violence will be lost by greater violence.” 
Gandhi thinks that violence is the root cause of all evils. The evils are the 
main obstacles in the way of self-realisation. This violence can be checked 
by only ahimsa which is an effective means of effectuation of truth. It 
certainly means avoiding injury to anyone on earth, in thought, word, or 
deed. 

Practice is better than precept. If a person is really sincere about world 
peace, he has to start with himself. Just as truth and ahimsa begin with the 
individual and get realized in individual before becoming a social force, 
peace must begin with the individual and become the basis for the 
development of other social and psychological attributes. Gandhi says: “If 
a person loses his freedom, he becomes an automation and society is 
required. No society can possibly be built on a denial of individual freedom. 
It is contrary to the very nature of man.” However, it appears to be at odds 
with modern sociological tradition which emphasises the superiority of 
society, and views individuals as the product of the social order. But for 
Gandhi the individual is the Supreme consideration and ultimately it is he 
who is the unit of society. 

Infact, each and every individual has to cultivate a passion for love and 
peace. The individual mind has got to be free from violence, anger, and 
restlessness. When we are violent, we promote violence. We can preach 
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and promote peace only when we have peace within, when our minds are 
completely at rest, and when we emit powerful waves of peace. Needless 
to say that for Gandhi, the moral development of society stems from the 
moral development of the individual. 

According to Gandhi, “if there is no peace in the heart, there can be no 
peace outside. Only when peace issues from within the heart and is 
expressed through the eyes, words, and actions of men, can we say that 
peace has been established. Like a true votary of Gita, he proclaims that if 
we conquer ourselves, we can conquer the world. This is because the world 
is not dissociated withthe self. The world is within us. That is why the 
greatest among us are not those who have conquerred the world by 
shedding blood but those who have conquered themselves by eliminating 
ego. 
As a universal visionary, Gandhi has said in another instance, 
“whenever peace is preserved or restored, the real actors responsible for 
this event (or non-event if it goes unrecorded) are not those who shake 
hands or sign the treaties, but those who quietly practise soul force and 
help generate pace within the invisible environment in and throughout 
which we all operate.” He further adds, “the seed is never seen. It works 
underneath the ground, is itself destroyed and the tree which rises above 
the ground is alone seen.” 

In fact, there is need to develop a common vision of peace as the most 
cherished ideal by all the nations of the world—a “peace” that would 
ensure the basic needs of all human beings. The preamble to Unesco’s 
constitution also states that “since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that defences of peace must be constructed.” This can be 
done only if we are able to bring about a change in the mental make-up of 
individuals. 

Just as the scientist carries out experiments in the space outside, Gandhi 
carried out experiments in his own mind, in the “inner space” available to 
him. Then he realised, his experience daily growing stronger and richer 
which told that there is no peace for individuals or for nations without 
practising truth and nonviolence to the uttermost extent possible for man. 
Today the world is undoubtedly feeling the fact that a nation based 
completely on nonviolence only can enjoy the privilege of allowing the 
people to live in peace, truth, and love. Gandhi wanted the world to 
enforce and develop inner peace, because survival of the world depends 
on it. For him, peace is not only a goal but also a condition for the spiritual 
development of the individual, who conglomerates to form a wholesome 
society. 
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EVERYONE’S GANDHI 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation decided to use the occasion of 
the 125th birth anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi to bring out 
some literature for children in an effort to re-represent the 
Mahatma as a flesh-and-blood human being (rather than an 
idealised, semi-divine figure) placed in a historical era, with a 
view to re-evaluating, not only what we have inherited but 
also where we may be heading. 

This was done in the form of a weekly syndicated column 
on “Mahatma Gandhi for Children” and was transmitted by 
the Press Trust of India. The column attempted to highlight 
the interesting but not so well-known aspects of the life and 
work of Gandhi—like what his report card at school looked 

_like; or how he wrote letters with a “kitta” or wooden pen 
holder sharpened like a nib, to pen even letters to Mountbatten; 
or how many thousand letters he wrote in his lifetime; how he 
came to be in possession or who presented the “three 
monkeys”; and, of course, interwoven with all this, the story 
of how India won her freedom. 

The Gandhi Peace Foundation has now published the first 
set of columns in-the form of a book entitled “Everyone’s 
Gandhi.” 

It is hoped that the articles and anecdotes contained in 
this book will serve the long-felt need to bring the Mahatma 
closer to us and make him a “Father” in every sense of the 
word, that is, everyone’s Gandhi. 


ISBN: 81-85411-145-8 Pages: 124 
Price: Rs 100 * US$10 * U.K.£5 


Please send your orders with Bank Draft/M.O./ ae / 
Cash to: 
Gandhi Peace Foundation 
221 & 223 Deen Dayal Upadhyaya Marg 
New Delhi 110 002 (India) 
Ph.: 011-3237491, 3237493; Fax: 011-3236734 
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Religion, Colonialism, and Modernity: 
Relocating “Self” and “Collectivity” 


Bidyut Chakrabarty 


Ír MAY NOT be clear, at the outset, as to why these three books* are 
brought under the same format because they are placed in different 
chronological order. While Partha Chatterjee talks about a relatively 
unknown chapter of India’s colonial past, Rafiuddin Ahmad underlines 
the changing nature of Bengali Muslims taking into account the unavoidable 
influences as most formidable. In seeking to conceptualize “the limits of 
minority rights” in contemporary india, Nalini Rajan’s primary concern is 
to make an in-depth analysis of the Constitution of India as well as the 
ongoing democratic struggle that appears to have been inspired by the 
founding fathers’ zeal to create an ideal society. Although they are 
chronologically different, two issues seem to have been recurrent in these 
monographs; first, what is common is the historical context in which the 
discussion is grounded. For Chatterjee, the colonial context has decisively 
shaped the unfolding of events where the story of “a princely impostor” is 
merely an entry point to discuss critically issues that had a clear bearing on 
the nature of the British rule in its last phase. In his compilation of articles 
on Bengali Muslim identity, Ahmad also identifies the importance of “the 
divisive nature of colonialism” in articulating Hindu-Muslim schism at a 
crucial juncture of India’s nationhood. That the nationalist struggle is a 
mere expansion of the broader democratic struggle in India is well brought 


* Partha Chatterjee, A Princely Impostor? The Kumar of Bhawal and the Secret History of Indian 
Nationalism, Permanent Black, New Delhi, 2002; Rafiuddin Ahmad, ed., Understanding 
Bengal Muslims: Interpretative Essays, Oxford University Presa, New Delhi, 2001; and 
Nalini Rajan, Democracy and the Lrmits of Minority Rights, Sage Publications, New Delhi, © 
2002. 
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out by Nalini Rajan. In order to explain meaningfully the peculiar nature of 
minority rights in India’s Constitution, the author has dwellt an the historical 
context in which the notion of “minority” was both conceptualized and 
operationalised in the aftermath of India’s independence. Secondly, one of 
the major concerns in these books happens to be “the search for identity.” 
The question of identity seems to have gained centrality in contemporary 
social-science research. What is significant in this kind of exercise is the 
recognition of the difficulty of homogenizing one’s identity, especially ina 
multicultural context. The story revolves around a prince who lost his 
identity due to complex historical circumstances involving the family, the 
society, and the colonial power. The locus of this narrative history is the 
changing identity of an individual who successfully challenged those who 
sought to defame the prince. Not only is this a story of re-establishing an 
identity, it is also a story of war within a household that spells out into the 
social life of colonial Bengal, and beyond, into the administrative and legal 
fabric of India during the heyday of the Gandhi-led nationalist movement 
against the British. Similarly, Ahmad’s exercise is a clear articulation of 
“the cultural argument”! whereby identity, both individual and communal, 
is usually structured around those influences, real and imaginary, which 
play decisive roles in its actual construction. Underlining the unique cultural 
ethos that drew largely on “the Bengali way of life,” Ahmad has sought to 
critically explain the process that led to “differentiating popular Islam in 
Bengal” from the local cultural tradition—manifested in language and 
cultural festivals—and much of which came to be identified with Hinduism 
and polytheism and thus is treated as anti-Islamic. For Rajan, “cultural 
heterogeneity” is a “social fact” that is universally prevalent. Democracy 
probably provides the most propitious environment where cultural diversity 
is sought to be realized through various devices, both legal and non-legal. 
Whether one is comfortable with one’s newly constructed identity is 
debatable and thus worth probing. But one cannot simply wish away this 
phenomenon that underlines a unique process of social churning, affecting, 
in a variety of ways, the human habitat. What it means is both absorption 
and construction of new socio-cultural values, which are meaningful only 
in particular circumstances. So the “new” circumstances are simultaneously 
created as well as continuity in the sense that the “social memory” of the 
individuals constitutes one of the significant success of multiculturalism or 
cultural heterogeneity. Viewed thus, democracy in a multicultural context 
is a creative process whereby identity of both individual self and the 
collectivity are constantly negotiated and thus redefined. During the 
nationalist phase, “the differential identity” of communities fed the British 
design to permanently separate the Hindus and Muslims, while in the 
aftermath of freedom, it became an important ingredient of political 
mobilization, especially in India following the recognition that minorities 
required care and protection. 
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PARTHA CHATTERJEE’S A Princely Impostor is a story of a Bhawal prince who 
was said to have died in Darjeeling in May 1909 after a brief illness. In 
January, 1921, a sannyasi appeared in Dhaka who bore an uncanny 
resemblance to the reportedly dead prince. This generated considerable 
excitement in the district and he was persuaded to visit his estate where he 
was identified by his relatives as “the long-lost Kumar.” All except his wife, 
Bibhabati, came to terms with this. The drama unfolded when Bibhabati’s 
brother successfully petitioned to the local administration to have the 
sadhu declared an impostor. There was no challenge to this order and “the 
impostor prince” survived with financial support from the peasants of the 
area of which he was once a prince. In 1933, the prince sought the 
intervention of the court for reclaiming his share of the zamindari estate. 

The case was brought before the Dhaka district court and was concluded 
by a judgment of Justice Pannalal Bose in favour of the Kumar. It was 
probably the most interesting case ever heard in the Dhaka court, not only 
forits duration but also for the number of witnesses examined to settle the 
claim of “the impostor prince.” The case went on appeal to the High Court 
in Calcutta and the lower court judgment was upheld. Seeking to squash 
the ruling, the case was placed before the Privy Council in 1946 by the 
opponents of Kumar. But the decision of the lower court was again endorsed. 
Despite his legal victory, the prince died of heart attack two days after the 
verdict. Bibhabati, his wife, characterized the sudden death of the impostor 
prince as her victory in the ultimate court of appeal. Since the prince was 
seized by a stroke while he was offering puja to the goddess Kali, for 
Bibhabati, it was “god’s wrath.” The man was trying to offer puja “in the 
name of someone who was long dead. The goddess had punished him” 
(p. 384). 

Presented in the form of a thriller, the story of Bhawal sanmyasi brings 
out the certain identifiable features of late colonialism when “a new 
generation of Indians . . . would lambast their British colleagues for their 
imperialist crimes” (p. 376). Seeking to weave the story of the growth of “a 
new national-modem cultural identity,” Chatterjee drew upon the judgment 
of the lower court that unequivocally supported the claim of the prince in 
opposition to an administrative endorsement of the prince being an 
impostor. In this judgment, it was evident that the Indians at the higher 
echelons of the British administration asserted without fear or 
embarrassment their separate identity that was unthinkable in the early 
part of the twentieth century. Chatterjee attributes this growing 
independence of this generation to two factors: (a) the increasing number 
of Indians in several professions probably created a feeling of self-confidence 
among them, which was at the root of their assertion despite the fear of 
being punished for indirectly supporting the nationalist zeal; and also 
(b) the growing strength of the nationalist movement left no doubt about 
India’s independence in the immediate future and hence the Indians at the 
top of most of professions were not scared to retain their identity even 
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when attempts were made to demoralize them through various official 
fiats. 

For Chatterjee, the Bhawal judgment is an articulation of the nationalist 
consciousness of those in legal profession. The texts of the judgments by 
Pannalal Basu and C.C. Biswas are replete with the marks of this 
consciousness. Internalizing the best values of the British enlightenment 
and universal rationality, Indian lawyers and judges sought to construct a 
framework of a modem state that was sensitive to the socio-cultural 
traditions of India. It was easier for those, engaged in legal professions 
presumably because of their ability to apply the British jurisprudence for 
justice regardless of clan, colour, and creed. Furthermore, the judgment 
clearly articulates the contempt for senior ICS officials and condemnation 
of both the British witnesses and those Indians who uncritically toed their 
line of defence. The judgement is also a significant document asserting the 
sovereignty of the “inner domain” of Indian national life—that of language, 
religion, family, women, spiritual culture—that can never be grappled by 
the representatives of colonial rule because they could not have “the 
necessary insider’s knowledge that would make possible a correct 
assessment of, say, the value of evidence or the credibility of witnesses” 
(p. 377). 

Apart from a clear exposition of the context that was dramatically 
altered following the failure of the first Round Table Conference in 1931, 
the story of the prince is also an elaboration of cumbersome legal processes, 
followed so meticulously to settle the case. The identity of the lost prince 
was sought to be proved by essential “physical and psychological features” 
of the individual which were unlikely to change. This suggests that there is 
a structure that is enduring and thus it would not be difficult to prove one’s 
identity since this structure encapsulates the essential physical and 
psychological continuity of a person. What appears to have decisively 
influenced the judgement was the recognition by the peasants of their 
prince not by his physical appearance but by his behaviour, language, and 
style of performing rituals vis-a-vis his subjects. Identifying these criteria 
as integral to one’s identity clearly shows that the judgment is heavily 
influenced not merely by Western discussion on identity but also by Indian 
philosophical tradition where “culturally embedded assumptions, 
transmitted through language, ritual, and social practices [remain] relevant” 
(p. 132). In this tradition, the importance of smriti (memory) for pramana 
(cognition) can never be minimized. It was not therefore surprising that a 
large number of Bhawal tenants—when they appeared as witnesses— 
unequivocally endorsed the prince’s claim despite apprehending vendetta 
against them by the other members of the Bhawal family for making their 
loyalties public. They drew largely upon their smriti that was enough to 
defend that the plaintiff was indeed the lost Kumar. So, the judgment, an 
offshoot of a long-drawn legal battle, is a break with the past since under 
the changed circumstances, the vocabulary of British Indian jurisprudence 
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had also undergone a sea change and the controversy over the identity of 
the prince was sorted out by taking into account those factors which, 
strictly in the Western sense, appear to be redundant. 


WHILE PARTHA CHATTERJEE deals with a relatively unknown chapter of 
history of colonial Bengal, Rafiuddin Ahmad ponders over more or less 
familiar issues puzzling social scientists over the identity of Bengali Muslims. 
It would be difficult to search for a clear-cut answer because Bengali 
Muslims are neither purely Bengali nor purely Islamic in the true sense of 
the term. It is also true that on occasions one identity is privileged over the 
other, especially in the pre-Partition era, the Bengali Muslims appeared to 
have clung to their Islamic identity to support the claim for Pakistan. There 
were also occasions when the Bengali identity prevailed over the sense of 
Islamic fraternity. Nowhere was this more true than in the nationalist 
movement in the erstwhile east Pakistan for a separate nation-state for the 
Bengalis. In fact, the experiences of the Muslims of Bangladesh suggest that 
“socio-cultural identity plays a crucial role in defining and redefining the 
parameters of a community” (p. 3). There is no doubt that efforts to 
articulate Islamic cultural symbols roused Bengali Muslims’ sensitivity to 
Islam and the Islamic world, “but this could hardly,” argues Ahmad, 
“bring about a total rupture with their Bengali cultural roots” (p. 17). Local 
environment and local cultural ethos continued to have “a decisive influence 
on the life of Bengal’s Muslims despite all attempts at conformity” (p. 18). 

As evident in the editor’s long Introduction, the principal theme bringing 
together ten contributors happens to be the concern to conceptualize Muslim 
identity in Bengal in a manner that questions the stereotypical description 
of a community merely in religious terms. Challenging “the essentialistic” 
invocation of identity, this compilation clearly suggests the crucial role of 
several socio-political and cultural elements—language, past history, 
tradition, and of course the prevalent context—in articulating the communal 
identity and also of the individuals themselves. In this kind of formulation, 
identity does not seem to be “given” but is constructed through a process 
of contestation that is meaningful once placed within a particular context. 
Nowhere is this more pronounced than in the case of Bengali Muslims who 
continued to be torn between their two equally powerful identities, viz., 
Bengali and Muslim. 

Underlining the importance of the context, Richard Eaton in his “Who 
are Bengal Muslims: Conversion and Islamization in Bengal,” argues that 
“Islam [in Bengal, as elsewhere] was continuously reinterpreted as different 
social classes in different periods became its dominant carriers, spokesmen 
or representatives” (p. 43). Since Islam gradually became part of local 
cosmologies, it would be difficult, Eaton informs us, to identify a specific 
moment of “conversion.” Due to this process of “seepage,” Islam in Bengal 
absorbed so much local culture and became so profoundly identified with 
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the agrarian life of the delta that it was never regarded as “foreign.” In 
other words, it would be inappropriate to speak of the conversion of 
Hindus to Islam; rather, what one finds “is an expanding agrarian 
civilization whose cultural counterpart was the growth of the cult of Allah” 
(p. 44). This is why in rural Bengal there hardly existed any difference 
between Hindus and Muslims. As Ralph Nicholas has shown, both Islam 
and Vaishnavism seemed to have been merged in “the baul, a religious 
mendicant whose attire, song, and speech all consciously mix symbols 
from both Vaishnavism and Islam” (p. 61). What it demonstrates is “a 
cultural symbiosis” that gradually evaporated, especially on the onset of 
the British rule. 

Due to a peculiar socio-cultural churning of Muslims as a community 
in the presence of the foreign ruler, Islamic identity appeared to have 
marginalised the Bengali identity, presumably to gain politically. During 
the 1919-21 Non-cooperation Movement, it was the Khilafat cause which 
institutionalized the Islamic identity of the Bengali Muslims firmly than 
ever. In his “The Bengal Muslims and the World of Islam,” Mohammad 
Shah has sharply made this point by drawing upon the local press that 
insisted on Muslim support for the Khalifa in the name of Muslim fraternity. 
It was therefore not surprising that the Sudhakar, a daily famous for its pro- 
Muslim views, stressed that “the only way out of the degrading conditions 
of the Muslims of colonial Bengal was to abide by the dictates of Islam” 
(p. 93). More categorical were the views of the Mohammadi, another daily 
with the same inclination. The Bengali Muslims, suggests Mohammadi, 
“must show that Muslims all over the world are a single community, 
undivided by territorial or national distinctions” (p. 93). According to the 
author, “the increased awareness of the [Bengali Muslims’] Islamic identity, 
and as such part of a larger ummah (p. 108), does not appear to be genuine 
but was merely a response to the circumstances in which they were crippled 
as a community due to the deliberate governmental policy to appease the 
Hindu majority at their cost. 

Bengali literature abounds in examples of how even the creative writers 
vacillate in their conceptualization of the Bengali Muslim identity. Their 
viewpoints undergo radical shifts, due largely to the circumstances in 
which they are placed. For instance, inspired by the feeling of genuine 
communal fraternity, Mir Mosharraf Hosain (1848-1912) wrote, in 1888, an 
analytical essay entitled Go-Jivana (life of a cow) where he argued against 
beef eating by the Muslims for communal harmony. Hosain, however, 
gradually became a staunch Muslim who lost no opportunities to express 
his anti-Hindu feelings in his writings. According to Clinton Selly, the 
change is probably due to the peculiar nature of the Hindu renaissance that 
drew not on the perception of “some sort of transcommunal Muslim and 
Hindu congruity but on the cultivation of a memory of incongruity between 
the Muslim and Hindu communities fostering enmity” (p. 115). While the 
Muslim identity was primary to Hosain, Kazi Abdul Wadud, another 
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powerful novelist, informs Shahadat H. Khan, never appreciated the narrow 
communal identity in a multi-religious India, simply because it would 
adversely affect the very organic existence of Hindus and Muslims. 
Bypassing the separate cultural characteristics of both these communities, 
Wadud proposed srishti dharma (religion of creativity) “to initiate a 
movement to achieve social freedom for Indians, [regardless of religion] so 
that Hindus and Muslims can lead an integrated life” (p. 155). For Wadud, 
religion belonged to the private domain and he was thus critical of Gandhi 
who clung to religious slogans during the Civil Disobedience Movement to 
gain politically (pp. 170-73) at the cost of alienating the Muslims. Similarly, 
he also criticized the Muslim leadership for “obsession and infatuation 
with Islam,” while organizing a political movement against the British. So 
genuine was his faith in sristhi dharma that he condemned the separatist 
Muslim leaders for their insistence on an Islamic foundation of the proposed 
new Muslim state and urged them “to go to North-West of India and form 
an independent religious kingdom” (p. 175). What these novelists have 
shown are just confirmations of our general thesis on the formation of the 
identity of Bengali Muslims. As evident, Mir Mosharraf Hosain supports 
the primacy of Islamic identity for the Bengalis as most appropriate for 
their growth and development during the British rule. In fact, by insisting 
on Islamic identity, Hosain can safely be referred to one of those who 
contributed to what Jinnah later articulated as “the two-nation theory.” In 
contrast, for Kazi Wadud, the locally-informed Bengali identity appeared 
primary and significant in segregating Bengali Muslims from their 
counterparts elsewhere. Hence he had no doubt that an essentially religion- 
based Pakistan was not going to last because Bengali Muslims’ geographical 
and cultural union with Punjabi Muslims is impossible” (p. 175). What 
Wadud apprehended became true in 1971 with the emergence of 
Bangladesh. Did the formation of Bangladesh, ostensibly on the basis of a 
linguistic-cultural identity, fundamentally change the orientation and 
character of the Bengali Muslims? The answer can never be as categorical 
as we seem to think. As Enayetur Rahim shows, the socio-political processes 
in contemporary Bangladesh clearly reveal the importance of religion as 
much as the Bengali identity with a distinct lmguistic-cultural undertone 
(pp. 236-62). So the pattern seems to be continuing, viz., Bengali Muslim 
identify is neither straitjacketed nor explicitly homogeneous but is constantly 
in a flux in view of the constantly changing circumstances in which it is 
articulated. 


SEEKING TO IDENTIFY the linkage between democracy and minority rights, 
Nalini Rajan draws upon the left-liberal perspective on human rights. Not 
so much concerned with “religious rights,” the author seems to have 
focused more on “cultural rights” to clearly conceptualize the problematique 
of identity, especially in a multicultural context as obtaining in a country 
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like India. Following the left-liberal logic, Rajan begins by underlining the 
importance of one’s cultural linkages as opposed to religious affiliations 
since “one can quit religion, but one cannot quit one’s culture entirely” 
(p. 15). Unlike the communitarians who argue for state’s protection for 
minority rights, the argument is structured around the notion of “individual 
self-respect” rather than mere recognition of an appropriate 
conceptualization of human rights and their manifestation in a particular 
socio-political reality. India is a good example for two reasons: First, not 
only are the minorities protected through constitutionally-guaranteed rights, 
they are also segregated from “the major community” culturally. What 
appears to have created such a situation is certainly both the historical 
context of the British rule and also the contemporary political compulsions 
that undoubtedly have a bearing on its continuity. Secondly, the notion of 
minority, whether religious or otherwise, has acquired unique political 
dimensions in independent India, especially in the aftermath of the 
acceptance of the 1990 Mandal Report when none of the political outfits is 
in a position to challenge its recommendations. In fact, the label of minority 
has suddenly become the most reliable vehicle for political mileage. So, 
due to a peculiar churning of socio-political processes in India’s multicultural 
context, the identity of groups with distinct religio-cultural status continues 
to receive extra care and protection both constitutionally and by those who 
matter in political decision-making. 

since rights are linked to identity, the author has dealt extensively with 
the constitutional devices for their protection. Given the acceptance of 
dharm nirpekshta (state neutrality with respect to all religions), the state 
tends to accord rights to groups and not to individuals—which, according 
to the author, is neither theoretically justified nor practically applicable, 
presumably because special privileges, sanctioned for the groups actually 
conflict with the rights of those belonging to oppressed groups like women 
and backward castes. So, guaranteeing rights to the minorities does not 
necessarily uphold the rights of the individuals within the group. If so, 
articles providing constitutional sanction to the minorities seem to be futile 
unless supported by a socio-political milieu in which rights of the 
individuals, especially women and the underprivileged, are equally 
protected. As things stand today, the Constitution in its present form is 
hardly adequate to fulfil the objective for a variety of reasons, associated 
primarily with the centralized state structure (pp. 206-17) that has flourished 
in the aftermath of decolonization. What is required therefore is profound 
structural and constitutional changes to render the Indian polity more 
federal through institutional devolution of power and effective local self- 
governance. 

Despite dealing with more or less the familiar terrain, what is 
commendable about the book is a well-written chapter (pp. 183-205) on 
Gandhian perspective on environmental rights as integral to conceptualizing 
individual rights in a global context. That Gandhi was in for “feminisation” 
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of Indian polity in contrast with the upper-caste and upper-class ideology 
of violent “masculinity” in the assertion of community rights (p. 183) 
clearly show his preference for individual rights. Insisting on value pluralism 
in all fields, the Mahatma was always in favour of value-based ideal as 
against people-based ideals. In Gandhi's formulation, “deep ecology” not 
merely refers to physical environment, it also includes (a) the 
indistinguishability of all things within the ecosystem, (b) the expanded 
self, and (c) the transcended self. What it means in practical terms is the 
awareness of the wider ecosystem, which is integral to the development of 
the human beings both individually as well as collectively. Drawn upon 
the Gandhian ideals, the Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA) is a clear 
articulation of an environmental movement in terms of “the values of the 
people” as opposed to “the values of goods per se” who are the recipients of 
such goods (p. 200). This movement is remarkable for having radically 
altered our perspective on environment underlining that the democratic 
movement can lead to better developmental alternatives. Furthermore, 
what the NBA experience has shown is the limitation of the state-led 
developmental packages at the cost of the values of the people, in this case, 
the displaced tribals if the dam on Narmada is allowed to be constructed. 


DEALING WITH THE issues, which are relevant in grasping the complexity of 
human existence, these books are commendable for two specific reasons. 
First, in a multicultural context, it is practically inconceivable of identity 
being “static” because communities /individuals constantly recreate 
themselves. However, its extent is limited. The fluidity of identities is not 
completely free-floating but relates to conceptions of time and space, and 
the relationships between histories, cultures, and biographies. That identity 
is open to change also confirms that identity is no more than a relatively 
stable construction in an ongoing process of social activity. Secondly, the 
act of re-definition, as evident, is not a matter of accident. By highlighting 
some aspects of their distinctive character, setting themselves new goals 
and redefining themselves in certain ways, communities/ individuals 
articulate themselves differently. Yet a re-definition of identity that they 
can effect is constrained by the past they inherit. In other words, the 
process of self-creation does not occur ina historical vacuum. A community's 
identity is therefore neither unalterable fixed, nor a voluntarist project to 
be executed as it pleases, but a matter of slow self-recreation within the 
limits set by its past. 

In the context of India’s changed socio-economic and political 
environment, communal identity is a subject of agonized debate. This is, 
however, not to suggest that there was a complete unanimity regarding 
one’s identity in the past. It is simply that it has become more difficult for 
us to establish who we are, given the plurality of identities that modernity 
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has to offer. Due to compulsions arising out of the struggle against the 
British for freedom, a concerted attempt was made to evolve a minimum 
set of shared identities for self-recognition along with the recognition of 
“others.” Certainly this was never so simple or stable. What is suggested: 
here is that a limited range of acceptable rhetoric evolved in the context 
of freedom struggle to fashion and sustain the anti-British political 
campaign as effectively as possible. The situation has, however, radically 
changed and no longer can we consider the categories of identities as 
sacrosanct. As the process of recreation does not occur in a vacuum, India’s 
historical circumstances seem thus to be an important influence in identity 
formation. 

Since the modern era brings a multiplicity of identities that hinges on 
nation, region, class, gender, language, citizenship, identity is always 
negotiated within a flow of multiple influences. Our identity has therefore 
two dimensions, “ontological” and “epistemological”—the former refers 
to who we are and the latter to who we think we are. The two necessarily 
shape each other and our identity is a constant and dialectical interplay 
between them. The modern subject is thus defined by its insertion into a 
series of separate value spheres, each one of which tends to exclude or 
attempts to assert its priority over the rest. So individual identity can never 
be permanently fixed, but is in a constant flux due to socio-cultural and 
political reasons. 

What is most remarkable about these books are the carefully-drawn 
arguments relating to both “self” and “collectivity” that always undergo 
significant metamorphoses for historical reasons. It is now evident that 
identity—of self and collectivity—is imagined and constructed. But that 
does not mean that it is unreal or it can be constructed without constraint 
and contestation. What it clearly suggests is the role of several socio- 
political and cultural elements—language, past history, tradition, landscape, 
monument, and so on—in articulating identity in a particular way. Identity 
therefore grows out of a constant dialogue between the past and the 
present in which each interrogates and illuminates the other. Communal 
identity is therefore both given and constantly reconstituted. Furthermore, 
the arguments, put forward by these authors, also underline the theoretical 
limitation of an “essentialistic” invocation of identity. By critically 
interrogating the “totalising” dimension of the nationalist project, where a 
single entity, called nation, always prevails over other forms of identity, 
the discussion has also shown the importance of underlying cognitive and 
ethical claims which are invariably lodged in and emanate from 
contradictory social locations. In other words, identities are not singular 
but multiple and thus difficult to capture on a single axis. 

So self and collectivity are neither monolithic nor totalising. 
Rabindranath Tagore was perhaps the first to emphatically argue against 
the view that identity in the subcontinent was uni-dimensional Challenging 
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the concept of “natian” as it undermines the multi-layered Indian identity, 
Tagore reminds us of the combined role of the “little” and “great” traditions 
in shaping what he loosely defined as the Indian nation.” India’s diversity, 
Tagore felt, was her “nature [and] you can never coerce nature into your 
narrow limits of convenience without paying one day very dearly for it.”° 
Not only “have religious beliefs cut up society into warring sections . . . social 
antagonisms [between the Hindus and Muslims] have set up impassable 
barriers every mile—barriers which are guarded night and day by forces 
wearing the badge of religion.”* For Tagore, the gulf between the 
communities was largely due to “the cultural forces,” released by British 
colonialism that “fractured the personality of every sensitive Indian and 
set up the West as a crucial vector within the Indian self.”° By drawing our 
attention to the dramatic impact of colonial modernity on the “acquired” 
characteristics of both self and collectivity, not only have these monographs 
highlighted issues of contemporary relevance but have also contextualised 
the discussion in a creative manner that is both academically challenging 
and intellectually stimulating. 


Notes and References 


1. Based on the anthropological tools for the study of community, the 
culturological history provides an explanatory model to understand the 
construction of a community both in terms of its internal dynamics and 
the external socio-economic and political milieu in which it is placed. The 
use of religious symbols, for instance, argues Dipankar Gupta, “is not 
what distinguishes one class from another, but it is the use to which they 
are put; that is to say, it is the manner in which cultural symbols are 
employed to express existential problems that separates one class from 
another. So ıt is not “mentality,” nor even the “habit of thinking,” but the 
contingent and real conditions which distinguishes one form of ideological 
articulation from another.” See Dipankar Gupta, Rivalry and Brotherhood: 
Politics ın the Life of the Farmers in Northern India (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1997), p. 177. Harjot Oberoi applied this argument in his The 
Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity, and Diversity in the 
Sıkh Tradition (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994). Nonica Datta’s 
study also stresses that identity is an application of this model seeking to 
demonstrate the complex interplay of culture in conceptualising Jat 
identity. See her Forming an Identity: A Social History of the Jats (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999). 

2. With a remarkable clarity of vision, Rabindranath Tagore succinctly 
wrote about his views on nation in a rather small piece, entitled Nation Kı 
(Bengali). During his lecture tour in America, 1916-17, he elaborated 
some of these points, including his views on nationalism ın India. See his 
Nationalism (New Delhi: Rupa, 1994) (reprint of the collection, originally 
published in 1917), pp. 77-99. 
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Licy Barucha, An Inquiry into the Concept of Peace, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Mumbai, 2001, pp. 334 


The book under review is a welcome addition to the literature in the field of 
peace studies. It brings together in one place the meanings and 
interpretations of the concept of peace and their sources. The concept has 
been analysed in terms of its linguistic usages, its exposition in various 
religious traditions, including the means they prescribe to attain peace, 
followed by a brief discussion on the psychological approach to peace. In 
dealing with peace at the macro level, the author looks at the social arena 
which includes the national, international, and what she terms as the 
cosmic sphere as also their interrelationship. Here the role of the modern, 
political, economic, and educational structures not conducive to peace is 
highlighted. This brings her to more recent conceptual developments such 
as structural violence, mal-development, ecological exploitation, the 
destructive bases of industrial and technological developments, and the 
state as an instrument of centralized planning and power. The correctives 
suggested by Gandhi, Schumacher, Galtung, Marx, Toffler, and others are 
also stated in this context. Additionally, well-known peace values such as 
nonviolence, human dignity, equality, freedom, justice, Sarvodaya, human 
rights, secularism, democracy and the like find room at this point. Finally, 
the author gives a brief account of the peace ideas and efforts at the 
international level as reflected in the establishment of the Pact of Paris, the 
League of Nations, the UNO, the Non-aligned Movement, Panchsheel as 
well as efforts made in the direction of disarmament, détente, and deterrence 
and their implications for peace. She concludes this section with a brief 
discussion of the Gandhian approach to peace at the individual, social, and 
international levels. Presenting a very humanistic and cultured view of 
peace, the book attempts a deeper theoretical understanding of the multi- 
disciplinary and multi-dimensional concept. As such, it is bound to find a 
place in the libraries and academic collections of students entering the field 
of peace studies. 

The chief flaw of the scholar’s treatment of the conceptualization of 
peace is that it does not relate itself to an indepth analysis of the ground 
reality. The contemporary reality, a cauldron of conflict and violence, can 
just not be comprehended and tackled by a neat idealistic and highflown 
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exercise too remote from the grim situation we face today. Even as peace 
remains urgent and central to the welfare and survival of mankind, its 
prospects appear to be dim, primarily because the varying concepts and 
constructs of peace have not acquired the precision and width towards a 
new peace paradigm relevant to a transformation that calls for theoretical 
and praxial alternatives. Human consciousness contains a sense of both the 
ideal and the real. Both are vital to the shaping of relationships between 
peoples. A mere descriptive and explanatory exercise does not make for a 
critical examination of real issues involved. It does not provide a theoretical 
framework which could make for a better understanding and appropriate 
strategies for fighting the deleterious and bewildering complex situation in 
terms of the theoretical and structural changes required to reduce the 
tensions, conflicts, and violence (both direct and structural) perpetrated by 
the prevailing systems. Nor does it touch upon the formidable difficulties 
and obstacles we encounter in moving towards a more peaceful world 
order. The point to note is that peace scholars are currently grappling with 
an examination of all forms of social change in search of peace processes 
that will work. This, in the face of the posers arising out of new concepts 
and understanding of a fast changing international economic order, security 
order, environmental order, cultural order, information order, and so on. 

Over the decades the normative, subjective, ideological, and 
cosmological meanings and interpretations of peace have been a subject of 
endless debate in academic circles. While the debate has contributed 
significantly to the vitality of the enquiry into the conditions of war and 
peace, the disagreements on what constitutes peace and violence continue. 
One fails to understand why the author has left out a critical overview of 
this debate. Such an overview would have enhanced the quality of her 
work and put her concepts in a proper perspective. Also, she would have 
moved from peace as a dream to peace as a necessity as also from peace as 
a Utopia to peace as hard commonsense intimately related to the new age. 
Peace, after all, has not been a static concept. In a constantly changing 
world our understanding of situations, behaviours, policies, and ideas is 
being shaped and reshaped constantly. 

Undoubtedly, religious ideologies have made significant contributions 
to peace-making. But the fact that more blood has been and is being shed in 
the name of religion than for any other factor stares us in the face. Our 
experience has been that incredibly powerful images of God and other 
religious tenets, fundamentally important and constructive to a particular 
faith, are often limiting, in the sense that they generally exclude such 
images (similar and different) and their viability in other faiths. Such 
divisions, instead of inclusiveness, diversity and tolerance have led to 
intractable conflict between religious groups. It then becomes the primary 
responsibility of peace scholars to examine religious assumptions, values, 
and belief systems to render them inclusive in terms of diverse images, 
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tenets, values, and the rest towards the management of religious conflict 
and violence. 

Structural violence has been defined as damage that occurs to 
individuals and groups due to differential access to social resources in the 
normal operation of a social system, be it in terms of economic, social, or 
OA factors. The definition by itself does not create a problem for 

the “subjectivists.” It, however, becomes contentious when the objectivist 
argument goes further to suggest that in order to establish structural peace, 
itis necessary to heighten conflict. This is not acceptable to the “subjectivist” 
because he does not advocate behavioural violence. Peace concepts and 
peace action for him must help to resolve conflict in peaceful ways. 

Also, the term “structural violence,” for subjectivists, cannot be used 
indiscriminately. For instance, when the feminists insist that they are the 
victims of such violence, the fact that on an average women live longer and 
suffer fewer heart attacks as compared to men, will have to be taken into 
account. Inequality among groups may exist but it can also be the result of 
differences in natural resources or be rooted in demographic factors. 

However, the objectivist believes that as long as relationships are 
asymmetrical for whatever reasons, positive peace cannot prevail. At the 
very best, resolution of conflict can restore the status quo or end violence 
but it cannot create an enduring peaceful society. 

There are other contentious arguments that the concept of peace has 
generated, but it is not necessary to labour the point further. The thrust of 
the argument here is that various peace concepts need to be examined in 
the light of their strengths and limitations, to enable peace scholars to build 
a peace theory or theories of relevance to the tortuous relentless struggle of 
humankind not only to survive the nuclear age but also to build a humane 
and just world order. 

Clearly, some of the most creative minds of the post-World War 0 
period have turned to new paradigms for the study of war and peace 
systems and processes. The systematic rethinking has generated new 
analytical perspectives that have broadened our horizons in understanding 
and solving the pressing local, sub-national, national, regional, and global 
problems of our time. It has further given us the confidence to explore 
processes, structures, and mechanism that can create conditions for a more 
just and stable world order. Unquestionably, conceptualization of peace 
has benefited from these developments. They have rendered the study of 
pace as scientific, in the sense that it is no longer based on religious/ethical 
precepts with their sole emphasis on changing attitudes. The approach 
rests on empirical and rational bases rather than merely on historical or 
religious foundations. In doing so, it has also created the possibilities of 
conceptual breakthroughs in our search for peace. 

However, the journey of peace concepts, as it entered the extreme 
arena where empiricism and science alone were to define the nature, 
causes, and conditions of peace and war ran into the roughest paths as the 
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scientific and technological developments promoted arms race, including 
the one in the nuclear field, economic disparities, ethnic/religious violence, 
aggression, insecurity, and even xenophobia worldwide. The realization 
dawned that knowledge acquired through the scientific method was equated 
to “Truth” and the world was on the brink of a holocaust. That scientists 
will usher in a peaceful world turned into a mirage of hopelessness and 
despair. 

When Gandhi appeared on the scene, he warned that the unbridled 
institution of science had brought humankind to mass destruction and it 
was, therefore, necessary to transform it through the individual and social 
values of love, nonviolence, and justice. In other words, humankind had to 
learn to integrate science with crucial social and human values. Otherwise, 
increased material well-being sans constructive use of modern science will 
be an unmitigated disaster. Peace scholars will have to apply ethical and 
moral criteria in making choices about science and technology and render 
these humane. Also, value formation and selection will have to become 
central to the examination of various ideologies about the pursuit of peace, 
not from their inculcation as peace. Little wonder that going beyond the 
dogmas of Western scientific culture, the current efforts at seeking theoretical 
and praxial alternatives, underline cooperation, tolerance, holistic analysis, 
interdisciplinary enquiry, and metacultural critiques as vital elements in 
our search for peace. More importantly, going beyond the illogical separation 
of means and ends, they perceive and examine the means in the peace 
processes they seek to institutionalize, as ends-in-process. 

Had the author looked at the concept of peace in its evolutionary 
perspective and considered all points of view, she would have looked 
beyond the obvious questions to more complex, subtle, and troubling ones, 
questions and problems that have defied easy solutions for long. 

Maybe she herself takes up a follow-up study or the present study 
motivates other scholars to do so, enabling students of peace studies to 
broaden their horizons in looking ata whole range of substantive approaches 
to the conceptualization of peace as also the ways that will translate these 
visions into actual peace endeavours. 


Susheela Bhan 


L.R. Reddy, Bio-Terrorism, APH Publishing Corporation, New Delhi, 
2002, pp. 225 


This book presents the burning issue of biological and chemical warfare in 
the contemporary world in a comprehensive framework. The author of the 
book, L.R. Reddy, has made commendable efforts to discuss the current 
issue of biological warfare in this 225-page book. Each chapter is devoted 
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to a specific issue relating to the use of biological and chemical 
warfare (CBW) and current threats as well as to protective measures that 
can be taken against the warfare. 

Biological and chemical weapons have had a long and checkered 
history. One of the darkest sides of bio-technology is the manufacture and 
proliferation of biological and chemical weapons. 

The author of the book, with his expertise in the field of socio-economic 
and political studies, brilliantly traces out, in the first chapter, the history of 
biological warfare and the nature of its current threats. While analyzing its 
history, the author begins with two of the earliest reported uses that 
occurred in the sixth century BC, with the Assyrians poisoning enemy 
wells with rye ergot, and Solon’s use of purgative herb hellebore during 
the siege of Krissa. Further, it is very interesting to note that smallpox was 
used as a biological weapon on several occasions which the author has 
illustrated with examples from the fifteenth century and the French and 
Indian wars during the period 1754 to 1767. However, it is clear that a 
. macro historical analysis of the warfare is done from the earliest century to 

till date in the chapter. The author further makes it obvious that the threat 
of biological warfare has increased in the last two decades, with a number 
of countries working on offensive use of biological agents. 

A theoretical framework is given in the second chapter, based on an 
understanding of physical and biological characteristics of toxins. The 
author has brought out a comparison of chemical agents and toxins in the 
form of a table. Further, various classes and examples of toxins as well as 
how toxins work are also explained in detail. - 

The next chapter is almost in tune with the title of the book and it 
highlights bio-terrorism as a threat to public health. The author urges the 
medical community to educate the public and the policymakers about bio- 
terrorism and build a global consensus in favour of the condemnation of its 
use. 

A three-page lucid and succinct analysis on the medical aspects of the 

-chemical threat is done in the fourth chapter. Any reader can easily 
understand it, although medical aspects are also death with in the chapter. 

The fifth chapter deals with the use of chemical arms in the Gulf war 
based on the write-up made by Philip Shenon, which appeared in the New 
York Times of 22 August 1996. The present analysis in the said chapter 
proves beyond doubt that soldiers irrespective of nations in general may 
have been exposed to chemical weapons. 

It is very obvious from the sixth chapter that chemical weapons made 
in the United States are the current issue of the military system in the 

world. The author has presented a penetrating analysis based on the article 
by Tom Reiss, published in the New York Times of 23 August 1996. The 
effects of chemical weapons in the war field are clearly discussed in this 
chapter. However, it is interesting and surprising to observe that military 
spokesmen are quick to point out that there is no direct evidence linking 
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chemical weapons to the soldier’s illness as indicated on page 42 of the 
book. 

The seventh chapter, titled “Biological Warfare Agents,” is the longest 
chapter running into 84 pages. There are eighteen Biological Warfare 
Agents listed and each one of them is medically and technically diagnosed. 
The agents include Anthrax, Botulinum Toxins, Brucellosis, Cholera, 
Clostridium Perfringens Toxins, Congo-crimean Hemorrhagic Faver, Ebola 
Hemorrhagic Fever, Melioidosis, Plague, Q Fever, Ricin, Rift Valley Fever, 
Saxitoxin, Smallpox, Staphylococcal, Enterotoxin B, Tularemia, Venezuelan 
Equine Encephalitis and Viral hemorrhagic Fever. It is easier to follow the 
causative factors of each agent, signs and symptoms, clinical features, 
diagnosis, medical management and suggested vaccine against the above 
warfare agents. However, any reader requires a little medical knowledge 
to understand this chapter fully. 

The author succinctly analyses the possibility of personal protection 
from chemical warfare in the eighth chapter and also chemical protective 
equipments are listed out and its utilities are highlighted. 

In the last chapter, the author portrays that the world is at risk due to 
biological warfare and it is time for us all to act as cautioned by the author 
of the book. However, it is necessary to evolve a new mindset to declare 
our independence from the term “weapons of destruction” as argued by 
the author of the book (p. 137). 

Apart from all this, the sixteen appendices lay the strength of the 
book, inasmuch as they highlight the horrors of biological and chemical 
warfare. 

The book has been written in a comprehensive way within the 
framework of an appropriate historical perspective and the prevailing 
trends of chemical and biological warfare. The treatment is scientific and 
academic. It is both theoretically and empirically anchored. It is based on 
relevant scholarship. However, the author should have added a select 
bibliography for a deeper understanding of the subject for those readers 
who want to go further for an understanding of the subject. Nevertheless 
the book even in its present form is very useful for the teaching community, 
medical personnel, policymakers, military personnel, peacemakers, 
bureaucrats, activists, and the general public. 


S. Narayanasamy 


Asha Kaushik, Globalization, Democracy, and Culture: Situating Gandhian 
Alternatives, Pointer Publishers, Jaipur, 2002, pp. 171 


Currently the term “globalization” enjoys immense popularity. It has 
become a buzz word in not only the dominant theoretical and political 
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discourse but also in everyday language. Globalization is 
diverse intellectual and political agendas, raising crucial 
what is widely considered to be the fundamental dynamic o 
epoch-defining set of change that is radically transfo 
economic relations and institutions in the twenty-first cen 





description of widespread, epoch-defining developm ua ap a 


prescription for political engagement, it has achieved a virtual hegemony 
and so is presented with an air of inevitability that disarms the imagination 
and prevents thought of and action towards a systematic alternative— 
towards another more egalitarian social and economic order. 

As globalization is both a description and a prescription, it serves both 
as an explanation and as an ideology that currently dominates our thinking, 
policymaking, and political practice. As a description, globalization refers 
to the widening and deepening of the international flows of trade, capital, 
technology, and information within a single integrated global market. Asa 
prescription, “globalization” involves the liberalization of national and 
global markets in the belief that free flow of trade, capital and information 
will produce the best outcome for growth and human welfare. When the 
term “globalization” is used, whether as a description or as a prescription, 
it is usually presented with an air of inevitability and overwhelming 
conviction, betraying its ideological roots. _ 

Hundreds of books have been authored and thousands and thousands 
of pages have been devoted to globalization. The present book under 
review is another addition to this vast literature on globalization. This book 
has eleven chapters dealing with globalization, nationalism, Swadeshi, 
Swaraj, democracy, citizenship, gender, and culture. The author, who 
teaches political science at the University of Rajasthan, rightly argues that 
guided by the politico-economic transnational practices, globalization has 
emerged as a totalizing process in terms of both hegemonic structures and 
homogenizing cultural traits. It is an ideological derivative, rather, a 
neoliberal reincarnation of the earlier conceptualizations of process, growth- 
obsessed industrialization, modernization, market, objectification of nature, 
and an instrumental treatment of humanity. 

The author concedes that globalization connects the global and the 
local through a number of politico-economic and technological structures. 
On its face value, connectivity is welcome, as it broadens the horizons of 
the local ideas, perceptions, and capabilities through innovative techniques 
and technologies. In its deeper dimensions, the professed connectivity / 
integration/unification of the local and the global is a camouflage for the 
inegalitarian, hegemonic politico-economic global order, transgressing the 
borders of honourable identity, dignity, and autonomy of the peoples and 
the nation-states, that are on the periphery of the global order. The neo- 
liberal march towards growth, abundance, and development has not been 
able to remove poverty, inequity, and injustice either within the nation- 
states or at the global level. In an important sense, even the democratic 
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order, more importantly, the democratic values stand threatened in the 
face.of the globalizing politico-econo-technological forces. Truly, therefore, 
globalization is being projected as inevitable and irreversible: that there is 
no:alternative to it (TINA). A highly undemocratic presumption on the 
part of those who swear by the ideals of democracy! The presumption is 
equally: “ahistorical,” as it ignores the previous revolutions and 
“alternatives” that have successfully displaced such arrogant imperialist 
ventures in the past. The “end of history” thesis, buttressing the “TINA” 
perspective, is woefuly jaundiced in conceptual terms and unfounded in 
empirical terms. 

As a response to the above scenario, the author who is also a Codan 
scholar, has presented the Gandhian model as an alternative to globalization. 
She insists that Gandhi is the first major political thinker-activist to have 
challenged the arrogant imperialist West-centric model of development. 
Gandhi's critique, it is argued, is not a romantic declaration of war on the 
consequences of progress, but a revolt against its hegemonizing political 
essence and its ever-spiraling politico-economic ambitions of dominating 
the world. 

The book ably brings out that Gandhi's alternative of a niren 
decentralized, nonviolent politico-economic order and a non-hegemonic 
global order, far from being regressive, as is often alleged in view of his 
appeal to the past, is in her view, a timely corrective to the misplaced 
priorities of the contemporary development/ globalization model. 

It is widely acknowledged now that Gandhi, through his innovative 
approaches and initiatives, succeeded in opening a new era in human 
history, an era which signifies the immense potentiality of man to rise 
above narrow considerations and to strive for ushering in a new level of 
achievement. The new methods, strategies, and ideas Gandhi successfully 
demonstrated influenced not only the freedom fighters and social reformers 
of most of the continents but also those who are involved in the serious 
search for alternatives in their efforts to sustain all what is dear to humanity. 
The Gandhian vision of holistic development and respect for all forms of 
life, nonviolent concept of Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam. The much-talked 
about concept of global and human family and humanity’s effort to 
dismantle man-made barriers among nations and peoples and the Indian 
ideal of Vasudhaiva Kutumbkam as enshrined in the Vedic and Upanishadic 
wisdom, are almost the same. It is true that Gandhi operated at the micro 
level. But, then, his vision surpassed the exigencies of local or national 
barriers and frontiers. Gandhi said: 


It is impossible for one to be internationalist without being nationalist. . . . I do 

want to think in terms of the whole world. My patriotism includes the good of 

mankind in general. Therefore my service of India includes the service of 

humanity. 

The Gandhian vision of society does not recognize man-made barriers 
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but, at the same time, Gandhi often insisted that while we should welcome 
all that is best in other traditions, while allowing the winds of other 
cultures to sweep in, we should refuse to be swept off our feet. This 
indicates that one cannot be an internationalist without being a nationalist. 

Gandhi's concept of Swadeshi has to be viewed and understood in the 
larger spectrum of human endeavour and anybody who tries to approach 
it from a limited angle will see in this important vow that Gandhi wanted 
everybody to internalize and put into practice, an expression of narrow 
nationalism. In a limited sense, of the term “Swadeshi” means belonging to 
or made in one’s own country but to Gandhi it was “a religious discipline 
to be undergone in utter disregard of the physical discomfort which may 
be caused to the individual.” 

While it could not be denied that the concept has a political connotation, 
its significance is more on the spiritual side so as to enable the individual to 
realize the spiritual unity with all life. In this sense, it represents the final 
emancipation of the soul from its earthly bondage. Gandhi defined Swadeshi 
as “that spirit which restricts us to the use and service of our immediate 
surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote.” 

The patriotism, purity of service, spirit of sacrifice are the other 
underlying aspects of the concept of Swadeshi as Gandhi understood it. He 
was also emphasizing the importance of self-dependence and 
decentralization to develop the villages in order to prevent over-crowding 
of cities and the burgeoning of slums. 

Globalization is a process which very few understand fully. While it 
offers attractions and benefits of various kinds, in the long run this will set 
in dangerous trends which will eat into the vitals of what constitutes the 
basic nature and texture of human culture. If through globalization what is 
sought to be promoted is standardization and expansionism, it will spell 
danger to human existence. This does not mean what the winds of change 
that is set in and the global initiatives taken are all harmful and we should 
go back to the middle ages denying the benefits of progressive thinking. 
We should welcome winds of various cultures to blow in but we should not 
be allowed to be swept off. 

The book is a timely intervention in contemporary debates and 
discourses on globalization. It deserves a careful reading by social scientists, 
social activists, planners, and administrators. However, the author could 
have tried to be more analytical by interrogating and deconstructing 
globalization. She could have been more careful while editing the 
manuscript. There are a lot of repetitions of paragraphs after paragraphs in 
each chapter. For example, see page 27 and page 49, page 28 and 50. It 
seems as if the book has been hurriedly written and published. However, 
these lapses do not diminish the academic worth of the book. The book is 
quite stimulating and has a heuristic value for future research. 


B.N. Ray 
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Raju Goyal, Secularism and Indian Thought, Ritu Publishers, Delhi, 2000, 
pp. 199 


The title of the book runs counter to the contents where secularism is 
discussed, though extensively, during the moderates’, extremists’, the 
Muslims, the Gandhian, and the Nehruvian periods covering a greater part 
of the twentieth century, a period better, and casually, known as the life 
and times of our national movement. Obviously, the period does not cover 
what should and, in fact, is stated in the very title, that is, “Indian Thought.” 
Certainly, the Indian thought, if we do not mention the period, does not 
begin or end with the twentieth century. The author should have at least 
made a distinction between the period of the Indian thought that begins 
from Manu (if the author would recall) and the national movement and 
leading ultimately to the last days of Jawaharlal Nehru. But if Dr Raju 
Goyal, the author of the present book, is trying to relate the secularistic 
outlook of the Congress (of either yesteryears or of the present) with the 
fundamentalistic views of the Muslim and non-Muslim communalists 
which, as we know, have considerably affected the course of our national 
movement, that is a different thing, and in attempting to do this exercise, 
one should admire the author’s efforts. 

The author’s contention that secularism includes, among other things, 
(i) religious toleration, (ii) subordination of religion to the state, 
(iii) liberalised education, (iv) religion’s separation from morality and ethics, 
(v) religion is liberated from religion—what does the author mean by it 
(p. 7), is indeed, a very fine working of definition of secularism which also 
includes, in its implication, socio-religious reforms. The author has done a 
remarkable job in making this definition (broad as it is) a criterion in all the 
periods of the twentieth century which the author has taken up for his 
study. It is interesting to walk with the author along the whole history of 
secularist ideas running in the writings of men like Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and M.G. Ranade, though the extremist view seemed 
more nationalistic than secularist, while in the larger part of the Muslim 
League period it was more communalism. Gandhi, and more than him, 
Nehru who had spelt and expanded the concept of secularism in clearer 
terms; for, they were the people who had to respond to the communal 
overtones of persons like M.A. Jinnah (two-nation theory) and the 
imperialistic-sectarian designs of the British rulers (divide and rule policy). 

The author has done an appreciable job in treating the concept of 
secularism as it arose and grew during the period of our liberation struggle. 
It was unfortunate that the British had exploited our already existing 
differences, but it was none else but the Muslim League (not to speak of the 
non-Muslim communalists) which played into the hands of the British. 
Gandhi and Nehru could not rectify the damage done by the Muslim 
League and the British, however much they might have wished. 
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The bibliography is, indeed, exhaustive. But typographical and 
grammatical mistakes are horrible at times. 


N.D. Arora 


Gopal Krishna Gandhi, Gandhi and Sri Lanka: 1905-1947, Sarvodaya 
Vishva Lekha Publication, Ratmalana, Sri Lanka 


“A pendant in the long chain,” that was how Mahatma Gandhi envisaged 
the intimate relations between India and Sri Lanka as early as 1927. Long 
before the concept of SAARC was mooted in this region for healthy 
relations between all the nations of this part of Southeast Asia, Gandhi's 
genius could visualise the mutual relations of India vis-a-vis other nations 
in this region. Though not relevant in the present context, he had emphasised 
this concept of close relationship not only with Burma (now Myanmar) but 
also with several other nations of this region. It is true that SAARC has not 
been able to overcome its teething troubles due to various reasons, but 
stride towards success of the European Union and ASEAN countries do 
prove without doubt that the age of narrow nationalism is over. It is a 
question of time when the nation-states of this region will also be able to 
achieve this cherished goal of not only human cooperation, but identification 
with the states whose historic and cultural backgrounds are much in 
common. 

It was in 1927 that the Mahatma undertook a long tour of Sri Lanka, 
along with Kasturba, Rajaji, his Secretary Mahadev Desai, and several 
others, with a view to bridging the gulf between the minds, separated due 
to imperialist occupation of most of the states in this region. From then on 
till 1947, he acted and reacted with Sri Lanka, one of the intimate neighbours 
of ours. But long before 1927, during his formative period in South Africa— 
to be precise in March 1905—in the course of his speech arranged by the 
Theosophical Society at Johannesburg, Gandhi did emphasize India’s close 
cultural relations with the people of all the nationalities in the region. He 
made a pointed reference to the religion of Sri Lanka—Buddhism—, which 
according to not only him, but many, was a revolt against several ritualistms 
of Brahmanical HInduism, which no rational person could support any 
more. He also hinted at India’s relations with China, Burma etc., through 
the message of love and compassion of the Buddha. 

Right from then onwards, he kept harping on this point of good 
neighbourliness amongst the people of this region who are divided into 
several nation-states—the last of them being in his post-prayer speech on 
14 December 1947. Gopal Krishna Gandhi has rendered a unique service 
not only to research scholars of Gandhi but to all those who are keenly 
interested in the ideal of “One World” through mutual understanding. 
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There is no necessity for him to be apologetic because of these references 
already appearing earlier in other volumes. The first of such volumes was 
by Mahadev Desai (With Gnadhiji in Ceylon, Madras, 1928) and finally 
documented by the team of researchers led by K. Swaminathan, that 
unique scholar of scholars and the Chief Editor of the Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi. For, documenting all these materials, scattered in many 
places, within two covers was in in itself a very important work so that the 
future research workers could have all these materials at one place. Evena 
casual look into the volume of 327 pages would convince any serious 
reader about the magnitude of the labour of love of Gopal Gandhi who was 
India’s High Commissioner in Sri Lanka. We do not think that any other 
person, entrusted with ambassadorial responsibilities in a neighbouring 
country, could have discharged his duties of tieing a long-lasting bond 
between the two nations in a better way. 

But that is not the only speciality of the volume under review. All the 
readers would be immensely benefited from the.editor’s notes at the 
beginning of the six parts, into which the materials are arranged. It is an 
example of research work of the highest order giving in brief the historical 
background of the materials being presented. Shri Gandhi's editorial skill 
would be evident from the innumerable footnotes, giving more intimate 
knowledge about the persons and the incidents referred to, which are 
naturally least known to the present generation. And how can a serious 
reader forget to mention about the facsimile prints of the important letters 
and records, which are many in number. Because of these alone the volume 
has become a prized possession. 

He is a competent person to edit and produce such a book, not only 
because of his lineage—the Mahatma from the paternal side and Gandhi's 
friend, philosopher, and esteemed colleague, C. Rajagopalachari from that 
of his mother. Shri Gandhi is no novice in the field of scholarship and 
literature either. After his previous term as India’s High Commissioner in 
Sri Lanka, where he got an excellent opportunity to understand the ups 
and downs of the delicate relationship between the Tamil and Sinhala 
people in Sri Lanka, he wrote and published an important novel depicting 
the same. The present volume was edited and published, while he was 
discharging his onerous responsibilities in Colombo. That he could find > 
enough time to work for the present scholarly volume—his latest 
contribution towards Indo-Sri Lankan friendship—proves to what extent 
he is personally committed to this noble cause. The many photographs 
taken during Gandhi’s encounter with Sri Lanka and her people, including 
the oil portrait by a Sri Lankan artist Kamalam Krishadasan, are additional 
attractions of the volume. The production of the book, including printing, 
binding etc. is of international standards. 

We are convinced that this labour of love of Gopal Krishna Gandhi 
would find a permanent place in the Gandhiana and research scholars of 
not only both the countries but all those who think and work for good 
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neighbourliness would always find enough food for thought in these 
pages. The Mahatma’s views expressed in 1939 to the effect that “it is, at 
least it should be impossible for India and Ceylon to quarrel” and many 
such sayings should always vibrate and revibrate in the hearts of such 
persons in the two countries. It would also find a place in the bookshelves 
of all those, who work for world peace, for drawing constant inspiration 
from the materials presented in the volume. 


S.K. Bandopadhaya 


Raju G.C. Thomas and Amit Gupta, eds., India’s Nuclear Security, Vistar 
Publications, New Delhi, 2000, pp. 323 


May 1998 was indeed a turning-point for South Asia. The series of nuclear 
tests conducted by India and Pakistan in May 1998 has substantially 
altered the regional and global security environment. The nature of a 
domestic and international political debates has now shifted form the 
prevention of nuclear weapons proliferation to the management of 
“proliferated” South Asia and its implications for potential proliferation 
elsewhere. 

Will nuclear weapons shape the future of international politics? What 
capabilities and incentives lead states to cross the nuclear threshold and 
develop nuclear weapons? Why did India decide to resume testing after a 
gap of twenty-four years? What are the political and economic consequences 
of this decision? What kind of impact will the tests have on India-US 
relations? What types of arms contro] measures might succeed in stabilising 
the South Asian nuclear rivalry? Will the efforts to promote non-proliferation 
and eliminate nuclear weapons through various non-proliferation and 
test-ban treaties be successful? 

This collection of thirteen essays by American and Indian political 
scientists eschews the “strategic culture” approach which assumes that 
cultural norms and religious ideology shape the defence strategy of a 
nation. In contrast, the essays of the volume could be categorised under the 
“realpolitik” approach which asserts that power politics is the key 
determinant of a country’s nuclear policy. The essayists belong to Hans 
Marganthau’s “power game school” which claims that in the international 
arena, politics seeks power for its own sake. An attempt has been made to 
cover the entire spectrum of nuclear security of the country. 

The opening chapter is an introduction and has been written by both 
the editors. Besides summarising the contents of the twelve chapters that 
follow, the editors also describe the aim of the book. 

Thomas points to a perceptible shift in India’s strategic focus since the 
Pokhran nuclear tests were conducted in May 1998. First localised to 
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immediate neighbourhood, the country’s threat perception, he argues, 
shifted towards a more generalised conception. Crucial in determining this 
shift was the concert of great powers that forced the detachment of Kosovo 
from Yugoslavia. The new doctrine of humanitarian intervention is 
something that India has much to fear from. India, says Thomas, is 
“Yugoslavia writ-large,” in terms of ethnic complexity and the number of 
secessionist forces that threaten it from within. This new assumption 
reinforced arguments in India for sufficient military preparedness against 
the West, while pursuing cordial political and economic ties. 

No better illustration need be advanced for the manner in which the 
slippery slope of nuclear deterrence carries a country, from the most 
modest of postures to the most extreme. India’s “nuclear security” now 
involves vaguely perceived threats from abroad that is in conjunction with 
fissiparous tendencies internally, feed a sense of national paranoia. This 
provides an ambiance in which political issues are articulated in terms of 
single dimensional security concerns. And with little attempt to address 
political issues politically, the country is committed to an arms build-up 
whose costs, though tangible, could still be unfeasible in terms of the 
opportunities forgone in other sectors such as health and education. “How 
much security is enough, when it is reached or whether it can ever be 
reached, and whether nuclear weapons aggravate or alleviate exciting 
threat conditions or even add new ones are vexing questions to which there 
are no objective answers,” concluded Thomas. 

Why, then, did India embark upon this perilous course? This volume 
provides two explanatory essays. Stephen Cohen focuses on a number of 
discreet factors that could have had a bearing on the decision, some of the 
long-term factors originating in the circumstances of India’s political 
evolution and its arduous struggle to gain a voice in global affairs 
commensurate with its perceived civilisation glories and moral authority 
as a leader among developing countries, other more contingent and medium- 
term in their application. Cohen suggests an interesting hypothesis: that 
the rise of new political forces in the 1990s and the rapid retreat of the 
traditional elites to the margins provided the nuclear decision-making 
establishment comprising largely of upper-caste individuals, with an 
incentive to reaffirm their relevance through an administrative decision 
that would decisively transform the global paradigm within which the 
country operated. This is a proposition that only an outsider looking in- 
wards could have arrived at. But it needs to be taken seriously and witha 
pinch of salt as a worthwhile line of investigation. 

Cohen proceeds on the assumption that to unravel a complex puzzle, it 
is first essential to identify the parts of the picture. In contrast, Sumit 
Ganguly offers a chronological analysis of the evolution of India’s posture 
on nuclear weapons. The key episodes in his narration are the border war 
with China in 1962, the Chinese nuclear test of 1964, and the Indian quest in 
subsequent years for a credible security guarantee from other nuclear 
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powers. The moral constraints of pacifism and the relationship with the 
Soviet Union had sufficed to postpone the moment of reckoning. But these 
factors were undermined by the deeper American engagement in South 
Asia following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the growing worries 
over Pakistan’s waxing military power under the guardianship of the US. 
Finally, the indefinite extension of the NPT in 1995 and the hard bargaining 
that culminated in India’s dramatic decision to reject the CTBT, convinced 
Indian policymakers that there was no time to be lost. If the country failed 
to break out of the tightly controlled and grossly unequal global nuclear 
bargain, it would be condemned for ever to a subordinate status in 
international councils. 

Ganguly also reflects upon the possible future direction of India’s 
nuclear diplomacy. He considers various kinds of competitive strategic 
postures and proposes three distinct notions of stability between contending 
nations. The discussion leads up to the formation of National Security 
Advisory Board and issuing of draft outlines for the Nuclear Strategy 
Doctrine. 

It is the desire for political status and not economic factors that is the 
principal imperative in shaping the contours of a country’s national security 
programme. This comes out clearly from Farah Zarah’s article. 

The chapter by Deepa Ollapally surveys the legacy of ambiguity and 
confusion in India’s strategic thinking but concludes that the future could 
bring greater clarity. The task of achieving a convincing and yet economical 
nuclear posture, though, is easier spelt out than achieved. 

Doctrines of minimum deterrence, credible deterrence, no first use, 
moratorium on tests, CTBT and FMCT have also been discussed by the 
author. 

Mohammed Ayoob in his chapter argues that the Indian tests were 
aimed at nation-building and attaining a managerial role in South Asia and 
that Pakistan spoiled these aspirations with the support from China, US, 
and the Arab states. He also addresses the short- and long-term impacts 
that India’s nuclear testing of May 1998 will have on India-US relations. He 
concludes by saying that both India and the US will have to make greater 
efforts to strengthen their long-term relationship. 

Dinshaw Mistry describes in his article the growth of the Indian space 
programme and its political, economic, and geostrategic implications, its 
spin-off for Integrated Missile Development Programme, and its impact on 
regional security. The manufacture and launching of the Agni and the 
Prithvi missiles have been possible only because of Indian Space Research 
Organisation’s successful launching of weather satellites, he maintains. He 
emphasizes that watertight compartmentalisation of peace and war 
preparation is no longer applicable in the present world. 

This volume includes other contributions as well. The chapter by Prem 
Shankar Jha examines the financial costs of nuclear weapons and the 
economic impact of the Pokhran tests. He highlights the negative 
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consequences of the nuclear tests on the Indian economy. He estimates that 
the effect of Pokhran I was on increasing trade deficit, reducing funds 
flow, stoppage of aid, etc. The author also offers some solutions such as 
cutting fiscal deficit, stopping the support to the loss making PSUs, reducing 
public borrowing, etc. 

In an attempt to define a new international environment, taking into 
account the nuclear tests of India and Pakistan, Clifford E. Singer, develops 
a set of restraints which, in his opinion, could create a win-win situation for 
all these restraints including cooperation with verification of a global 
moratorium on nuclear testing, refraining from weaponsing missiles, and 
limiting production of nuclear material. The effect of these proposals, on 
weapon states including Russia, China, France, and the UK are also 
discussed. The relevance of such restraints for countries such as Australia, 
Mexico, South Africa, Japan, Germany, Iran, Iraq, North Korea etc. are also 
discussed. 

The very title of chapter 12. “Lest We Forget: The Futility and Irrelevance 
of Nuclear Weapons for India” suggests that the author S.R. Velluri describes 
the horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki to highlight the negative fallout 
and the futility of nuclear confrontation. He advocates a reconsideration of 
the decision to nuclearise. 

Amit Gupta’s concluding chapter discusses the implications of the 
tests at the regional and international levels. He emphasizes that the efforts 
should be directed to develop an arms control policy both at the regional 
and at the international level which would enable India to achieve the twin 
goals of nuclearisation and to attain an increased status in the international 
system. This, according to him, will reduce India’s security dilemma, 
improve its relations with the superpowers, and enable India to play a 
significant role in world affairs. 

Though characterized by diversity of approaches followed by different 
contributors, all of which have not been commented in this review, the 
essays in this volume have common inspiration in a “realist” attitude 
towards nuclear politics that demote ethical concern to a secondary 
position. Despite all the destruction that they cause, nukes are a necessary 
evil. 


Navita Vinayak 


Ghanshyam Shah, ed., Dalit Identity and Politics: Cultural Subordination 
and the Dalit Challenge, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2001, Vol. 2, 
pp. 363 


In a series on Cultural Subordination and the Dalit Challenge that explores 
the processes of cultural repression and ways of overcoming them in India 
and other parts of the world, this second volume is devoted to the Dalit 
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identity and politics in India. Thirteen social scientists have contributed to 
this scholarly product ona highly sensitive subject prane to raise emotions — 
anger, complexes, and prejudices. The result is an admirable addition to 
our knowledge about contemporary India. 

The volume contains fourteen papers including an introduction by 
Ghanshyam Shah, the volume editor. It is an outcome of a project on Social 
Justice carried out by the editor at the Centre for Social Studies, Surat, 
during 1995-1998. Findings of many small studies, several documents 
pertaining to the condition of Dalits, and discussion with a number of 
social activists and scholars provide a rich background material for this 
valuable collection. 

The papers analyse various issues of identity and aspirations, Dalit 
movements, political participation, and the role of some leaders from what 
is called “Dalit perspective” based on observation and experience. Though 
it is doubtful whether there can be a common Dalit perspective, particularly 
when scholars groomed in objective research outlook are the authors, there 
is an undercurrent of some basic common thinking running throughout the 
volume. This serves to knit the papers together to convey a consistent 
message and make the book readable and interesting, besides being 
informative, to the general reader. Dalit perspective seems to exist, and is 
certainly being promoted, though the editor has pointed out in the 
introduction itself that all intellectuals of this category do not like to be 
labelled as Dalits. 

The papers together present a vivid picture of what it really is to be a 
Dalit in India today, that is, one among the oppressed and exploited 
sections of the society—a status that can be fully understood by experience 
only and not by reading about it. Hence references to Brahmanism, 
Manuvad, caste hierarchies, and so on, which may seem irrelevant in the 
non-Dalit perspective in the light of constitutional and legal equality and 
political policy of social justice. The papers conclusively prove that the 
fight has still to go on to bring to reality the rights conferred only on paper. 
This is what is called “empowerment” in the current political language. 

Opinions may differ on how to achieve this. 

The book starts with a neat presentation of the emergence and growth 
of Dalit politics by Ghanshyam Shah in his introduction which reveals at 
the same time the acceptance of Dalit force as an integral part of politics in 
India. Growth of political consciousness and active political role for Dalits 
through parliamentary institutions, party system as well as by direct 
action, are traced to show the achievements and also the distance still to be 
covered to reach the goal of social transformation. Shah convincingly 
drives home the point that political democracy would mean little to Dalits 
without social democracy. 

A comparative account of the economic position of Dalits vis-a-vis 
other castes by S.K. Thorat and R.S. Deshpande, in the pnly paper in 
the volume on the economic status of Dalits, links the caste based 
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traditional restrictions and the economic inequality suffered presently by 
the Dalits. The authors raise several questions pertaining to economic 
discriminations—economic rights, employment, wages, opportunities, 
etc.—linked with the caste system that requires both historical and empirical 
research in depth. 

N. Sudhakar Rao’s paper on the structure of untouchable castes in 
southern India, based on an account mainly pertaining to Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu, shows the similarity between these castes and other 
castes and how the proximity between them serves to elevate the Dalits. 
This interesting chapter may raise the curiosity of the readers to probe into 
the structural pattern of these in other regions for useful comparisons and 
to determine if there is any regional significance. 

Ambedkar is the central point of this book, about 115 pages having 
some reference to the role of this leader. Eleanor Zelliot, in his paper on 
“The Meaning of Ambedkar” depicts this leader as the main inspiration for 
thie promotion of identity. Gopal Guru traces the interface between 
Ambedkar and the Dalit cultural movement in Maharashtra first and 
prominently visible among the Mahars. Cultural activists drawing 
inspiration from Ambedkar, however, extended their influence among 
non-Dalits in diverse fields—literature, music, and theatre. 

The volume includes three papers by Sudha Pai, Abhay Kumar Dubey, 
and Pushpendra, dealing with the electoral politics of the Dalits. The first 
centres around the politics of Uttar Pradesh showing the rise and 
stabilisation of the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP); the second on the leadership 
of Kanshi Ram; and the third on Dalit politics in the Parliamentary elections 
held in 1996 and 1998. They admit the basic premise that Dalit politics 
differs from state to state depending on local social situation and political 
and para political forces at work. The difficulties of a strong political party 
and its leaders with political ambition in sticking to its confirmed social 
goal are well brought out in these papers, both directly and indirectly. 

The debate about formation of categories of the depressed classes in 
political discourse—Harijan, Scheduled Castes, Bahujan, underprivileged, 
and Dalit—presented by Gopal Guru brings out the search for equality 
under different forms of mobilisation in different political conditions, a 
search that has not received proper place in the political writings. 

One paper by Lancy Lobo on Dalit Christians, estimated to constitute 
70 per cent of the 20 million Christians in India, asserts that the problems 
are social, religious, economic, and political. Touching on the various kinds 
of discrimination suffered by them in relation to higher castes, among 
Dalits, and within the church, the paper advocates the case for treating 
caste as more powerful than religion. The reaction of Hindu Dalits will be 
worth examining from the point of strengthening and estimating their own 
position. 

The volume has the immense merit of providing a clear exposition of 
the Dalit world in India today and will definitely make a powerful impact 
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on the readers, make them think, and also convert them to the thinking of 
Dalit writers prompting to strive to eradicate all vestiges of an unequal 
society from thoughts, practices, and memories. 

This book is a rare contribution in the book world where motivated 
scholars combine to produce a dent in the minds of the readers. The 
collection reveals that a distinct style of writing and research pertaining to 
Dalits in India is emerging. This development, if cultivated in the same 
vigour, can strengthen the growing discipline of Dalit studies in academic 
pursuits. 

It is not proper to point out in a review what is not covered in a book. 
Still, as this is a work which has more than theoretical value and extends to 
the world of real life and practical politics, one may look for further 
research into variations in the patterns of Dalit challenge in contemporary 
India, internal relations among Dalits, and appropriate strategies to achieve 
the desired social transformation suited to the changing social-political 
conditions. 


S. Saraswathi 
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Gandhi’s Campaign Against Untouchability 


1933-1934 
(AN ACCOUNT FROM THE RAJ’S SECRET OFFICIAL REPORTS) 


Edited and with an Introductory Essay by 
Baren Ray 









Gandhi's year-long campaign against untouchability (1933-34) 
was not only perhaps the most intensely and passionately carried out 
of all his campaigns, but one which also provided the occasion for 
Gandhi to work out his wider economic and constructive programmes. 

Apart from recording Gandhi's critique as well as his praxis 
against what was the most decadent and exploitative in the traditional 
Indian social reality, these accounts from the Raj’s own secret official 
reports provide irrefutable evidence of Gandhi's heroic struggle. 

The failure of the radical-modernist sections within the national 
movement to recognize Gandhi's Herculean efforts to add a socio- 
economic dimension to the country’s political battle was indeed 
tragic. 

These very detailed official reports are published here for the first 
time and should be of immense value to all those interested in the 
history of the national movement and in Gandhian studies. 

The Introductory Essay provides a critical assessment of Gandhi 
and his contemporaries in the context of the struggle against 
untouchability and for what would be understood today as the basic 
human rights of the Indian people, which was the need of the hour for 
which Gandhi battled so unrelentingly but met with such insufficient 
response. The Essay traces the crystallization of Gandhi’s ideas over 
this period moving towards his concept of people’s power and self- 
help for development. 

Baren Ray has been an old political activist from his student days 
in the early 1940s. He has been to prison both before and shortly after 
Independence for his political work. He was active in the Indian and 
international Peace and Solidarity movements for many years since 
the inception of these movements. He represented India at the 
Permanent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 
Organization (headquartered in Cairo) twice. Since 1981, he has been 
devoting himself entirely to research and has been a Fellow of the 
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Middle Class Values 


Howard Richards 


In MY OPINION, the major tragedies of the twentieth century happened 
not because of bad people but because of good people with limited 
understanding. I use the phrase “middle class values” to describe the 
values of good people who do not understand the limitations of capitalism. 
Capitalism is a system and a way of life which is, again in my opinion, 
seriously inadequate and incomplete. In this article I will share more of my 
views on the causes and cures of historical tragedies, of endemic violence 
and poverty. I shall continue to draw my historical illustrations from the 
history of Indonesia. 

The idea of “middle class values” became a focal point for my thoughts 
about a year ago as a result of a conversation with the young principal of an 
elementary school in a small city in Indiana in the American Midwest. 

She lamented the disorderly conduct of some of her third graders, 
second graders, first graders, and even kindergarterers. They had no 
interest in books and would rather tear them up than learn to read them. 
They flew into uncontrollable rages and attacked other students and 
` sometimes the teacher too. They sometimes ran away, and sometimes they 
were found sneaking into someone’s house to steal. They were shameless 
liars, sexually precocious, insolent and indolent—although sometimes they 
broke out crying and wailing, wanting to be comforted. She did not 
remember any children so difficult to deal with from her own schooldays, 
and took their presence in her school as a sign that society was deteriorating. 

She identified the problem children with problem parents—drugs, 
alcoholism, single mothers with a series of boyfriends, fathers in jail, 
unsteady employment or none, wife-beating. The good children, on the 
other hand, took music lessons, played Little League Baseball, did their 
homework. They wanted to please their teacher as they wanted to please 
their parents. They came from good, solid middle class homes. They had 
middle class values. 
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Somewhere, maybe in college, the young school principal who was 
talking to me had encountered somebody who had asserted that it was 
ethnocentric and undemocratic to believe that middle class values are 
better than other values. Middle class as opposed to what? The “others” 
who lack middle class values are presumably the lower class and the upper 
class, perhaps the working class and the leisure class. 

Whoever it was who had asserted that there was nothing special about 
the middle class was somebody she was eager to refute. “Middle class 
values are just values that work,” she said. “All children should learn 
middle class values because that is what they need to succeed in life.” She 
argued that it was the right and the duty of the schools to reinforce middle 
class values in the children who already had them, and to instil them in 
children who did not have them yet. 

I noticed that her philosophy neatly sidestepped the issue of race. By 
making class the issue, the principal made race irrelevant. At the same 
time, since the criterion was not class per se, but the values attributed to a 
class, she allowed for the possibility that even the poorest of the poor, and 
even the richest of the rich, could redeem themselves by adopting the solid, 
practical values of the middle class. 


Introductory Philosophical Remarks 


The general philosophy I have in mind is roughly this: Throughout the 
history of the human species, cultures have socialized the young to 
internalize conventional norms, also known as ethics, morals, values, rules, 
or customs. The norms have, on the whole, gradually improved over time, 
in the sense that they have generally led to more functional behaviour. I 
call this gradual process of improvement “the ethical construction of social 
reality“ (a phrase I also apply to the more conscious and less gradual 
improvement which I believe is needed today). There was a break in the 
continuity of ethical development at the beginning of capitalism. Part of 
the break was the splitting off from ethics of economics. Economics became 
a realm regarded as quasi-nature, studied by a quasi-science. This splitisa 
conceptual error. Economics is best regarded as part of ethics. Its subject- 
matter consists of deliberate action guided by conventional norms. It is an 
error that has consequences for the progress of social democracy which has 
been first slowed down and then reversed in the second half of the twentieth 
century by structural impediments which appear to be “human nature” or 
“economics” but which are in fact cultural structures. I regard the progress 
of social democracy as virtually equivalent to the progress of peace and 
justice. I believe that the further progress of social democracy would be 
facilitated by seeing through, as opposed to seeing with, economics. 
“Middle class values” appears to be a popular name for some important 
contemporary conventional norms. I believe that conventional norms are 
deep causes that explain historical events. I shall use the phrase “middle 
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class values” as a bridge to connect history to a general philosophy of social 
change. 


Basic Problems 


First I will repeat, by restating in slightly different terms, some of the bold 
general claims that frame the context for this article. 


(i) Little can be accomplished in the construction of peace and social 
justice in the world without finding solutions to two fundamental 
problems: 

(a) How to pay high wages, given today’s competitive global 
markets, given factor mobility, and given that worldwide 
labour supply greatly exceeds labour demand at nearly all 
skill levels; 

(b) How to provide access to the basic requirements of a decent 
life for the millions, nay billions, who are now excluded, 
lacking prosperity and security. 

(ii) The above (i) must be accomplished simultaneously with a 
reorientation of the human relationship to the earth, from 
exploitation of nature to cooperation with nature. 


(iii) The above (i and ii) require new thinking. They cannot be 
accomplished by relying on the cure-all prescribed by Keynesian 
and mainstream economics, namely “growth;” nor by relying 
simply on shifting government budget priorities from armaments 
to social programmes. 

(iv) Conceptual reform is needed because mainstream social science is 
not now capable of showing how to accomplish the above (i, ii, and 
iii), not because it has not studied the problems long enough, and 
not for lack of data, but because its characteristic methods and 
worldviews are fundamentally flawed. 

(v) Nevertheless, the above (i, ii, iii, and iv) can be accomplished. 
There are no inherent obstacles in nature or in human nature 
which make it impossible to construct a sustainable world that 
works for everybody. 


This essay is intended as a contribution to the “conceptual reform” 
called for in the four above ways. Perhaps it would be better to say, 
following Antonio Gramsci, “moral and intellectual reform,” in order to 
emphasize that the concepts to be reformed are at once practical and 
theoretical. They are idees-forces, principles that guide action, normative 
structures, rules, ideas, and ideals that shape practice. Following Gramsci 
again, one might call a move from “middle class values” to “human 
values” a move from “common sense” to “good sense.” 
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I suggest that when social science makes the post-Wittgensteinian 
move from mechanical models to rule-based normative understanding, 
the distinction between the social sciences and the humanities dissolves. 
The distinction between economic base and cultural superstructure 
disappears because the causal mechanisms economics uses to explain, 
phenomena are seen to be pseudo-mechanisms made of rules.! 
Consequently, science rejoins the world of values. It rejoins the world of les 
moeurs, from which Descarates separated it and to which Wilhelm Dilthey 
and many others have already sought to reconnect it. Findings in the fields 
of religion, literature, philosophy, history, and art are then every whit as 
capable of being causal explanations of human behaviour as findings in 
sociology, political science, economics, and psychology. 

Historical events can be better explained if they are seen as largely 
caused by, and in any event conditioned by, conventional cultural norms. 
Some norms are more basic than others, in various senses of the word 
“basic,” including the sense that a norm is basic when it governs the 
acquisition of the necessities of life, such as food. The critique of 
neoliberalism and the renewal of the progress of social democracy can be 
better accomplished if basic conventional norms (especially constitutive 
rules) are brought into focus under a bright light that makes it clear that 
there could be other, modified, and different norms. 

The idea of ethical construction of social reality leads to a benign and 
optimistic philosophy. It agrees with Plato that knowledge of the good 
provides a motive to do the good. Evil results more from ignorance than 
from ill-will. The disasters of the twentieth century—Hitler, Stalin, Pol Pot, 
the World Wars, the depression of the 1930s, terrorism, state terrorism .. . 
etc.—were caused, in a reconstructed sense of the term “cause,” by 
incomplete ethical constructions. They were caused by the failure to build 
a world that works for everybody without ecological damage. Tragedy is 
not inevitable. The disasters of the twentieth century do not need to be 
repeated. $ 

I do not mean to say that the ethical construction of social reality is easy 
to be accomplished simply by correcting conceptual errors. It is the real 
work of the world. It is the slow and laborious improvement of human 
institutions. 


More on Middle Class Values 


“Middle class values” is a rich phrase with many connotations. I believe 
that the phrase can properly and usefully be applied to name great 
traditional and popular values East and West, in a truncated form that 
separates ethics from economics. The middle class needs and espouses the 
great values of which civilizations are built, but it also needs to adjust itself 
to capitalism and to live in it. It accomplishes the required adjustment 
partly by regarding economic calculations as similar to physical calculations. 
Economists are commercial engineers. Business is nature. An accountant is 
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a professional person in the same sense that a dentist is a professional 
person, although the accountant works with money and the dentist works 
with teeth. 

If the ethical critique of economics is beyond the middle class horizon 
as what it does not see, concern about base instincts getting out of hand is at 
the center stage, as what it does see. The middle class is the class that is not 
vulgar. 

The idea of middle class values brings into play the theory that 
civilization is built on the repression of instincts. This Freudian theory 
combines neatly with the Whig doctrine that the middle class is the civilizing 
element in political society. The middle class is, par excellence, the class that 
sublimates. 

Freud deduced a brilliant theoretical insight from the humble empirical 
observation that poor people like to talk dirty. (He apparently did not 
make any observations of the poor people who join puritanical religions.) 
For Freud the proclivity he observed among the lower classes of Vienna to 
banter about sex and other forbidden subjects was a symptom of rebellion 
and rejection. The lower classes reject the bargain society offers them. 
Society demands the repression and sublimation of the basic instincts, 
especially sex. In return for hard work and clean living, society offers the 
joys and comforts of middle class life. “There is nothing in it for us,” say the 
people in the lower classes, and they opt for the direct satisfaction of 
instincts. Their speech reflects their rebellion, or, to update Freud’s language 
to make it post-Foucauldian, their resistance.” 

Building on Freud, my Hoosier informant, the young elementary school 
principal mentioned earlier, could have said that middle class values are 
by definition pro-social, since they grow from the sublimation of instincts 
and the redirection of natural energies into channels prescribed by society. 
Lower-class values, she could argue, are anti-social because they express 

She could also have built on the thinking of Emile Durkheim to argue 
that leisure-class values are anti-social. Durkheim found that rich people 
suffered from the affliction of easy lives. They could become playboys or 
playgirls. They are free of many of the limits that structure the lives of 
ordinary people. He called the social disease the rich were likely to suffer 
from anomie, which is usually translated “normlessness,” which I take to be 
roughly equivalent to being anti-social. 

Another, somewhat similar, experience in Indiana reinforced for me 
the theme of middle class values. Again, it was a matter of coping with the 
anti-social behaviour of rebellious young people. The occasion was a 
planning meeting of a group of self-selected volunteers who had come 
together to implement in an Indiana country what is called the “Assets” 


rogramme. 
“Assets” is based on research painstakingly assembled at a Lutheran- 
sponsored, think tank in Minnesota called The Search Institute, and 
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published in a book by Peter Benson called All Kids are Our Kids: What 
Communities Must Do to Raise Caring and Responsible Children and Adolescents.4 
The research team reduced what is known about the factors that are 
correlated with children turning out well (as measured by a series of 
indicators) to a list of forty “Assets.” (For example, the availability of 
healthy forms of recreation.) Children who live in families and towns that 
possess and provide the forty assets turn out well. Community action 
guided by these research findings is now underway in several hundred 
places across the United States. and is being undertaken statewide in Kansas. 

As I sat in a highschool cafeteria in Indiana with a volunteer group 
assembled to be “boosters” for “assets” in our country, I asked myself, 
“who are these people? Who are these people who voluntarily give their 
time and treasure for the good of the community?” As people introduced 
themselves one by one, and as I became better acquainted with them, I 
learned that almost all of them were members of mainline protestant 
churches, Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Anglican, Baptist. A 
disproportionate number were related to law-enforcement officers. To the 
best of my knowledge, none of the boosters had high incomes or personal 
wealth. Nevertheless, in the event the group proved itself able to support 
its programmes by mobilizing resources to meet needs—cash, volunteer 
time, use of equipment, use of space, donated food. The resources came 
from diverse sources—local government, local foundations, schools, 
individuals, churches, local businesses. 

The youth boosters displayed themes in American culture that are 
analyzed in Habits of the Heart,” a sociological study of America by Robert 
Bellah et al.” Bellah and his co-authors find to be deeply ingrained in 
America values and “languages” like those of John Wesley, Jean Calvin, 
Martin Luther, The Book of Common Prayer, and Roger Williams. Well- 
remembered languages, which are older than today’s prevailing idioms of 
business and therapy, are available to express sub-dominant alternative 
worldviews. They can nudge communities towards the practice of more 
cooperative and less individualistic norms. 

The youth boosters were one of the many groups I have known which 
have led me to ask the question, “if there is so much goodwill in the world, 
why is the world so messed up?” This book suggests an answer to that 
question: Because of conceptual errors. 

Long before my recent close encounters with the middle-aged middle 
class in a middle sized middlewestern city, I learned in literature classes in 
school that in the eighteenth-century England the novels of Henry Fielding 
expressed the values of the traditional aristocratic ruling classes, while the 
values of the rising middle classes were expressed in the novels of Samuel 
Richardson. Richardson was born in a Whig and protestant family in 
middling circumstances. Like Benjamin Franklin, he was apprenticed to a 
printer. Later he set up his own printing business. He prospered. He 
attributed his prosperity to hard work and strict rectitude. Although money 
could not buy him admittance to upper class English society, he acquired 
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his own circle of admirers among those who appreciated his literary talent 
and shared his values. 

Richardson’s literary works are all about marriage. The moral of his 
stories is that you should be punctiliously good in every way if you want to 
be rewarded by winning the hand in marriage of a being who is, also, 
punctiliously good in every way. The critic Samuel Johnson described 
Richardson’s work as “placing the passions under the command of virtue.”° 
The first volume of his Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded concludes with these 
memorable lines: 


_.. 1 will allow you two hundred pounds a year, which Longman shall 
constantly pay you, at fifty pounds per quarter, for your own use, and of 
which I expect no account; ... And, added the dear generous man, if this be 
pleasing to you, let it, since you say you want words, be signified by such a 
sweet kiss as you gave me yesterday. I hesitated not a moment to comply with 
these obliging terms, and threw my arms about his dear neck, though in the 
chariot, and blessed his goodness to me. But, indeed Sir, said I, I cannot bear 
this generous treatment! He was pleased to say, Don’t be uneasy, my dear, 
about these trifles: God has blessed me with a very good estate, and all of it in 
a prosperous condition, and generally well tenanted. I lay up money every 
year, and have, besides, large sums in government and other securities; so that 
you will find, what I have hitherto promised, is very short of that proportion 
of my substance, which, as my dearest wife, you have a nght to. 

In this sweet manner did we pass our time till evening, when the chariot 
brought us home; and then our supper succeeded in the same agreeable 
manner. And thus, in a rapturous circle, the time moves on; every hour 
bringing with it something more delightful than the past! Surely nobody was 
ever so blest as II” 


Significantly, in the two passages quoted above, whether it was proper 
for a lady to kiss a gentleman in a chariot was an issue, while whether it 
was proper for the dear generous man to become wealthy by collecting rent 
and interest was not an issue. 

Much water has passed under the bridge since the eighteenth century. 
Humanity has experienced the rise of consumer society, and then the 
spectacle society; the rise of the mass media and mass popular culture; the 
prosperity and then the decline of unionized labour and the middle masses; 
the rise and decline of Keynesian economics; and now neoliberalism, 
globalization, and the race to the bottom. Nevertheless, even today some of 
Richardson’s eighteenth century puritanical middle class ideas live on in 
certain minds and hearts. Among them are the work ethic and the idea that 
in the natural and just and normal course of events, those who are good are 
rewarded with prosperity, leadership positions in the community, and 
happy marriages. 

I will now elaborate a bit more on the meaning of “middle class 
values.” I take the phrase to reflect a human universal, namely the need to 
socialize youth to internalize the values of society, any society. More 
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particularly, in the West, middle class values are a modern version of 
ancient Western values, those of the tradition that was formed by 
synthesizing Greek, Roman, and Judaeo-Christian ethics, then transformed 
by the Protestant reformation and the Catholic counter-reformation, and 
then transformed again by the Englightenment. Middle class values are 
adaptations of ancient religious ideals, philosophical ideals, and folk ideals 
to the practical needs of life in the new world created by capitalism. They 
are virtue truncated. They are truncated because they accept the economic 
structure of the world as it is now. It is a structure much different from the 
world as it was way back in the ancient days when the ancient ideals were 
first formulated, and presumably also much different from the world as it 
will be in some future happy day when peace, economic justice, and a 
sustainable relationship to the environment are achieved. Middle class 
values are the great values of the distant past: honesty, self-discipline, 
wisdom, courage, justice, faith, hope, charity . . . adjusted and modified to 
become the values of the most influential class ina society based on private 
property, money, and free (or somewhat managed) markets. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The phrase “middle class values” is not a precise operationally defined 
concept. Hopefully what it lacks in precision, it makes up for itin resonance, 
as an historically existing idees force, a normative structure, a source of 
principles and ideals that guide action. While its denotation is variable and 
expandable, it has acquired some significant characteristic connotations. 
Middle class values are the values of children who want to please their 
teachers, who take music lessons, who prefer team sports to fighting. They 
are the values of people who sublimate their animal impulses to form what 
Freud called the geistliche Schatzen (spiritual treasures) of civilization. They 
are the Whig values for which participation in politics is the practice of 
civic virtue. Middle class values are contrasted with those of the riff raff, 
the drug addicts, the criminals; the Communist labour agitators, the radical 
Muslim terrorists; and the dissolute rich, including the entertainment 
celebrities whose scandalous lives fill the tabloids. 

The closest I came to defining the ideology of the middle class was to 
identify it with its blindness. What the middle class does not see is that 
certain conventional norms it dutifully follows—respect for private property, 
balancing the checkbook, keeping accurate financial accounts ...—are 
norms that exclude the poor. What is experienced as honest and correct by 
the middle class is experienced as rejection and indifference by the 
dispossessed. It is just this rift between the haves and have-nots that enables 
profit-making, otherwise known as capital accumulation, to go forward 
smoothly. Property multiplies as profits, interest, and rent are reckoned to 
the accounts of property-owners; and are reinvested to yield still more 
profits. Nothing is reckoned to the accounts of the poor but the proceeds of 
the sale of their labour, and sometimes they cannot sell even that. 
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It remains to assess what, if anything at all, I have accomplished by 
weaving an account of Indonesian history around the theme of middle 
class values. I want to think I have accomplished an advance towards 
demonstrating, or at least suggesting for the reader’s consideration: (a) That 
the normative structures just beyond the conceptual horizon, and therefore 
invisible, for the middle classes, are the same as the normative structures 
that are deep causes of the historical events that unfold in a capitalist 
world. (b) That the values of the middle class are capable of transformation. 
(c) That transformation of values amounts to a change in conventional 
norms, which amounts to a change in social structure. Such a change can 
remove impediments to the solution of the Basic Problems stated at the 
beginning of this chapter, that is, how to have high wages, how to include 
everyone in the benefits of society, how to live in harmony with the 
environment. 

Points (a), (b), and (c) may be made clearer by further comments on the 
contradiction between use value and exchange value—a concept I 
introduced above in offering a structural explanation of why the Indonesian 
economy suddenly collapsed. I will use capital letters A, B, and C to make 
. my respective comments on points (a), (b), and (c). 

A. Adam Smith (from whom Karl Marx got the use value/exchange 
value distinction) was quite clear that the whole point of economic activity 
was use. The purpose, he said, was to provide the “necessaries, 
conveniences, and amusements of human life.”8 Exchange was not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end. Smith believed that an invisible hand 
would guide exchange so that everybody’s needs would be met. We now 
know that he was wrong. It should be acknowledged that he had the best of 
intentions: to harness the powerful motive of self-interest, and the immense 
efficiency made possible by the specialization of labour, to build a society 
in which everybody’s needs would be met. Smith did not foresee a situation 
like the one in which Megawati’s Indonesia finds itself today, one where 
the government is powerless to activate the economy due to there not being 
enough people, with enough money and enough motivation, to make the 
investments with-the-expectation-of-profit apparently required to sop up 
unemployment and get the economy going again. 

There was never any fiendish grand design or conspiracy to create a 
world where governments are constrained in the policies they adopt by the 
overwhelming need to create a favourable environment for profit 
accumulation—and where they sometimes fail to do so in spite of their best 
efforts. But that is the way history has turned out, and that is the way the 
world is. The idle class does not see that there is an ethical issue here. It 
accepts the economy as quasi-natural and economics as quasi-science. What 
the middle class does not see and the root of the problem are the same. 

B. The transformation of middle class values is not mysterious or far- 
fetched. Use value itself, the idea that something should be produced for 
use because it is needed, provides a viable growth point. It is a simple 
concept: The homeless need homes. The hungry need food. The sick need 
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doctors, nurses, and hospital beds.... Muslims and Christians, and 
everybody in one idiom or another, have inherited from the distant past 
the language of zakat and agape, which means inclusion. The excluded, the 
rejected, ought to be included. Direct action to meet needs is logical 
extension of existing values. It is also what is needed to overcome the 
constraint that hogties governments: namely, that they can find no way to 
meet the basic needs of their peoples without first establishing the conditions 
that will attract investment and create jobs. 

By “direct action” I mean seeing a need and acting to meet the need. 
Direct action implements a “care ethic” as Carol Gilligan once defined 
“care ethic”: that is, “attending to and responding to needs.’ It means 
volunteering, organizing charities, non-profit foundations, land trusts, 
cooperatives, self-help groups, intentional communities, government 
programmes, labour union programmes, worker-owned enterprises, family 
farms, farmers markets, shared housing, mutual aid, municipal enterprises, 
traditional tribal forms of cooperation and sharing, faith-based communities, 
microcredit programmes like the Grameen Bank, non-profit hospitals and 
schools, access to tools for self-reliance, gleaning from the fields, sharing 
with neighbours... it means whatever works. Although the reasons for 
using the phrase “direct action” is to say there are alternatives to meeting 
needs by creating the conditions under which capitalists will create jobs 
and produce commodities, direct action does not imply ruling out private 
business. Sometimes markets work well. Sometimes private ownership 
works well. In the situations where capitalism is working well, there is no 
need to fix it. The problem is to find ways to include and meet the needs of 
the billions for whom capitalism is not working well. 

Thus, to quote from the title of Peter Benson’s book, the goal of middle 
class parents, namely to raise caring and responsible children, is in accord 
with the broader goal of building a caring and responsible economy. 

C. Neoliberal economists will object that large amounts of direct action 
to mobilize resources to meet needs, based on the principle of use value 
(“for people and not for profit”) will “crowd out” private investment. To 
the extent that human needs are met by government programmes, the 
non-profit sector, and cooperatives, there are fewer opportunities for profit. 
Thus direct action interferes with the overriding imperative of neoliberal 
public policy: to create conditions favourable to capital accumulation. 
Much ink has been spilled to try to prove that the net result of “crowding 
out” is to do more harm than good. Here I am taking another point of view: 
a change in values, a care ethic, amounts to a change in social structure, 
which liberates government, labour, and everybody from the overriding 
imperative to create conditions favourable to capital accumulation. It is 
true that the neoliberal drive to privatize everything and to let markets 
determine all prices is frustrated by direct action, but that is only a negative 
result if one thinks that economic science has already discovered the 
definition of the ideal world, and that the definition is private property 
plus free markets. If one believes that democratic polities should be able to 
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choose mixed economies, freed from the constraint of having to subordinate 
everything else to the imperative of attracting investors, then one sees the 
ideal differently. A better ideal would be a worldwide mosaic of cultures in 
harmony with nature, within which many different sets of norms mobilize 
resources to meet needs. 

Neoliberals are wont to reply that history is over, that history has 
proven that only capitalism works, and that there is no empirical evidence 
that socialism works. I reply that any short list of the nations whose living 
standards are highest will show that a majority of them are nations which 
have had social democratic parties in power, either alone or in coalition, for 
major parts of the second half of the twentieth century. I refer to the 
painstaking statistical work by Amartya Sen,!9 Richard G. Wilkinson?! 
and others, which have shown that, measured by objective standards, the 
most successful societies are the ones which have managed to reduce gross 
inequalities of wealth and income. Limiting attention to the immediate 
vicinity of Indonesia, the three nearby societies that work the best appear 
to be Australia, New Zealand, and Singapore, all three of which can lay 
claim to being social democracies and welfare states, albeit with significant 
blemishes. And I say that throughout the world, even in the United States, 
wherever ordinary people have attained high wages, pensions, the rule of 
law in the workplace, healthcare, and education, it has been through the 
enactment of measures typical of the social democracies of Western Europe. 
What more empirical evidence do we want? 

In my long and fascinating conversations with neoliberal economists, I 
sometimes suspect that they assume that there is no empirical evidence to 
support my views because it seems to them that a radical philosophical 
critique of the foundations of capitalism implies advocacy of something 
bizarre that has never been tried. Like a high-tech economy based entirely 
on barter. Or forcing everybody to live on rural communes. Because I write 
about unavoidable problems inherent in money, in freedom, in markets, in 
the profit motive, and in private property, some neoliberals apparently 
assume tliat I must advocate a society with no money, no freedom, no 
markets, no profit motive, and no private property. They accuse me of 
being a hypocrite if I carry a wallet, shop in a store, or own a bicycle. 

My emphasis on the structural impediments to economic transformation 
is not meant to be an argument for something which has never existed and 
could never exist. Today social democracy is everywhere in retreat, and 
everywhere struggling to conserve its past achievements. My focus on 
structural impediments is for the purpose of showing ways to overcome 
them. I want to make a small contribution to piloting the democratic left 
through the current storms into smooth sailing that resumes social 
democracy’s steady progress toward a world that works for everyone. 

I regard the principal argument of this article as support for those 
promoters of middle class values who are taking a step forwards from the 
private to the public. They are encouraging people who aspire to be good 
in their private lives also to engage social issues constructively, from an 
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ethical point of view. Psychologists and therapists, schoolteachers, preachers, 
and youth group leaders, who are showing young people and adults how 
to live value-centered lives, should have the courage of their convictions. 
They should dare to challenge the economists and the politicians. Economics 
and politics should be conceived as value-centered too, not just because 
such a concept would be edifying, but also because norms are the very stuff 
that economic and political institutions are made of. 


10. 


11. 
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Nonviolence: A Gandhian Way. of 
Combating Terrorism 


Sristidhar Biswas 


Introduction 


We HAVE ENTERED the third year of the twenty-first century and the 
time is just right to look back and ahead. Onevery 2nd October, the nation 
ritualistically remembers Mahatma Gandhi. Fifty-five years after his death, 
shattering all his dreams, we are, today, living ina world order overwhelmed 
with private or state violence, crime and gang wars, and all kinds of 
brutalities. No country seems to have been left untouched by the 
phenomenon of violence. The Indian sub-continent, which is reeling under 
unprecedented violence, appears particularly vulnerable to various forms 
of violence and terrorism+—communal, ideological, theological, ethnic, social, 
cultural, the list seems endless. 

But the evolution of humankind and of its civilization and culture has 
been the story of the quest for and the practice of love and truth. The 
spirituality common to all major religious traditions holds that values and 
ethics and the worldview based on them play a very important role in 
shaping human society. Gandhi subscribed to this view and held that truth 
and nonviolence are the two perennial and fundamental principles that are 
the foundation of not only human society but of the whole living world.! 
This paper will focus on how the nonviolent action approach of Gandhi 
may provide hope for human survival on this earth. Section I deals briefly 
with the New War-which interrupts world peace today. Modern search for 
peace will then be discussed in Section IL This paper concludes by asserting 
that nonviolent mass action is a Gandhian creation and his supreme 
achievement lies in making it a most potent force which remains alive 
today. Good and evil, violence and nonviolence, are parts of the dualistic 
nature of human existence, but human experience has shown that out of 
the two, the positive principles, namely good and nonviolence, are essential 
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to sustain and promote both individual and social life. Their negative 
counterparts—evil and violence—have the opposite effect. 


DURING THE LAST few decades, many opposition groups functioning under 
different degrees of stress have intentionally utilized techniques of physical . 
and psychological force which include intimidation, repression, coercion, 
and destruction of property and lives for attaining ideological and political 
goals. It is this very agitational and destructive violence which is engaged 
in the process of destruction of norms, that threaten many nations with 
disaster and has laid siege to our civilized world in unprecedented ways.” 


The New War 


The modern world is war-torn. A great war is a kind of terrorism. The 
aggressor begins it and then the countries meeting the aggression have 
recourse to, even if legitimately, a form of counter-terrorism. Terrorism is a 
voluntary action to terrorize innocent people. It is, according to the dictionary 
meaning, a use of violenct and threat of violence, especially for political 
purposes. We can imagine what Gandhi would have told the world about 
the world’s war on terrorism. He would have said, gently but firmly, that ` 
violent counter-terrorism is itself terrorism. The First World War (1914- 
1918) led to the Second World War (1939-1945) only to show that terror 
breeds terror as the sole means of pursuing power. 

Nations armed with new technology have gained increasing domination 
over nature including men. This has been a dubious boon. For, if power 
gives domination, it also corrupts. If the principle of pleasure has produced 
the contemporary tide of consumerism, the principle of power has produced 
both centralized militarism and, as an appendage to it, scattered terrorism. 
Consumerism, militarism, and terrorism are interrelated phenomena; 
together they constitute the basis of what is called today the crisis of 
civilization. Men have created this crisis. But they hardly know how to 
handle it. Instead of turning the searchlight inwards, we blame it on 
obscurely perceived enemies outside. 

With the First War of the twenty-first century,’ we have been exposed 
to the dreaded implications of biological warfare. Bio-terrorism, a term 
used to describe biological warfare has for long been a subject of science 
fiction. Combined with the threat of chemical weapons, the new threat 
these days is referred to as Chem-Bio-Terrorism. Biological warfare would 
mean using bacteria, viruses, and other micro-organisms to spread deadly 
diseases on humans, animals, and plants. Some of the biological agents that 
can be deployed are bacteria and viruses causing Anthrax, plague, rabbit 
fever, small-pox, yellow fever, etc. There are several anti-plant, anti-animal 
biological agents capable of wiping out crops and cattle population. These 
agents basically can be used as weapons of mass destruction. So biologically 
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weapons are a real threat to the public health of any country in the world 
and none seems prepared. 

Unlike biological weapons, chemical weapons have a long history. 
Things like nerve gases were used in the two world wars. A United Nations 
report defines chemical warfare agents as ”. . . chemical substances, whether 
gaseous, liquid, or solid, which might be employed because of their direct 
toxic effects on men, animals, and plants. . . .” 

The chemical weapons conventions, to which India is a signatory, also 
defines chemicals falling under the weapon category.* 

In recent times the most horrific use of chemical warfare was made in 
1995 by the Japanese extremists cult group Aum Shinrikyo in the subways. 
A series of attacks were planned in crowded subway trains, using diluted 
sarin, a lethal nerve agent, during the morning rush hour. This made 
thousands of commuters sick and several were killed over the next few 
days.° The terrorist attacks on the World Trade Centre (WTC) in New York 
on 11 september 2001 have brought into sharp focus the threat of terrorism 
to civil societies. 

Thus the threats of biological warfare appear to be more real than ever 
before. Historical events suggest that biological weapons have been used 
with varying degrees of success for many countries. Despite the international 
agreements to ban such weapons, namely the 1925 Geneva Protocol and 
the 1975 Biological and Toxin Weapons convention, there is no effective 
international mechanism for challenging either the development or use of 
biological weapons. Advances in technologies and the rise of fundamentalist 
terror groups combine to present a significant threat to world peace.® 


THE NAME OF MAHATMA Gandhi today transcends the bounds of race, 
religion, and nation-states and has emerged as the Prophetic Voice of the 
twenty-first century. Gandhi is remembered for his passionate adherence 
to the practice of nonviolence. After great Buddha and Jesus, Gandhi once 
again demonstrated that nonviolence could also be an effective instrument 
of social change. 


Nonviolence and World Peace 


“Nonviolence,” a translation from the term “Ahimsa” (literally “no harm”) 
came to the common English usage in the mid-twentieth century. Ahimsa 
is conceived as the opposite of himsa (violence). The root meaning of 
violence comes from the latin word “violentia” meaning vehemence, a 
passionate and uncontrolled force, the opposite of a calculated exercise of 
power. The world “ahimsa” comes from the Sanskrit root “hims,” a 
desiderative form of the verb “han,” “to kill or injure or strike.” Prefixed 
with a privative “a,” it is best translated as “absence of the desire to kill or 
harm.”” Gandhi holds that himsa means causing pain or destroying any 
life out of anger, or fora selfish purpose, or with the intention of injuring it. 
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Refraining doing all this is Ahimsa. In fact, in conceiving Ahimsa, thus, 
Gandhi seems to be influenced by Jainism which recommends the practice 
of Ahimsa in thought, speech, and action. According to Gandhi, Ahimsa is 
nothing but love. Love, according to him, is the energy that cleanses one’s 
inner life and uplifts him, and as such love comprehends such noble 
feelings as benevolence, compassion, forgiveness, tolerance, generosity, 
kindness, sympathy, etc. Gandhi said: 


Nonviolence does not mean making submission to the will of the evil-doer. It 
means pitting of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant. Working 
under this law of under being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the 
whole might of unjust umpires. 


For the first time in human history, Gandhi initiated a nonviolent 
revolution against every form of oppression, be it political, social, economic, 
cultural, or racial, and demonstrated by means of Satyagraha!” that there 
can be no oppressor and oppressed cooperate with each other. This he held 
was true at all levels of human existence—international, national, regional, 
local, and individual Gandhi wrote: 


By reason of life-long practice of Ahimsa, I claim to be an expert in it, though 
very imperfect. Speaking in absolute terms, the more I practise it, the clearer I 
see how far I am from the full expression of ahimsa in my life. It is his 
ignorance of this, the greatest duty of man in the world, which makes him say 
that in this age nonviolence has little scope in the face of violence, whereas I 
make bold to say that in this age of the Atom Bomb, unadulterated nonviolence 
is the only force that can confound all the tricks put together of violence.!1 


Many significant changes have taken place in the world since Gandhi's 
death. Many national heroes, contemporaries of Gandhi—Lenin, Stalin, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Mao, and Churchill—have played their part and left the 
stage. We live in a more violent world today. Seminars on Gandhian 
thought and nonviolence are held from time to time and are attended by an 
increasing number of people dedicated to the abolition of war and the 
winning of enduring peace. Peace is the most important component of 
health. Amlan Dutta, a noted economist said: 


Peace is what the world needs today first and foremost. As peace is requirement 
for sanity and survival, other questions, though important, should not be 
allowed to obscure the importance of peace. For instance, it is less important 
whether a person believes in God; it is more important that he should talk the 
language of peace. If one does believe in religion, one must have a proper 
criterion for distinguishing between a true and a false religion. The spirit of 
peace can well serve as that cnterion. For instance, it is more important to 
promote the spirit of peace in Indian sub-continent than to build or demolish a 
temple, a church, or a mosque. In a clash of false religion, a true believer should 
have the strength to rise above the battle. Equally in a clash of civilizations, 
one should have the strength of conviction to rise above that clash and take 
one’s stand on the side of humanism as the core of true civilizations. 
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In a good society, Justice is a major objective. The most significant contribution 
of Gandhian thought in our time lies in its earnest endeavour to address the 
question of how to reconcile the spirit of nonviolence with the moral 


requirement to oppose injustice.!4 


If nonviolence is followed by the states in their mutual relations, there 
will be a general atmosphere of goodwill, love, and respect. If one or a few 
nations were really to renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
and resort to disarmament voluntarily, it would be found that permanent 
peace is established in the world. Gandhi was confident that permanent 
peace is possible because human nature is Godly. Regarding world peace 
Gandhi said: “Not to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to 
disbelieve the Godliness of human nature.”!8, 

For peace in the world, almost all have equal opportunities and have 
the same chances of spiritual development. The answer to world peace is 
nonviolence. As Gandhi wrote: 


There is no hope for the aching world except though the narrow and straight 
path of nonviolence. Millions like me may fail to prove the straight path of 
nonviolence. Millions like me may fail to prove the truth in their own lives, 
that would be their failure, never that of the eternal law.14 


Gandhi was optimistic about India. He posed the question, “Why can 
we not see that if the sum-total of the world’s activists was destructive, it 
would have come to an end long ego? Love, otherwise Ahimsa, sustains in 
this planet of ours.”!° 

Man does not want war. But wars do come and it is during a war that 
mankind begins to desire peace and crave for nonviolence. Nonviolence 
has to be shown at a time when there is disturbance, riot, or war. In our 
country, we are facing tribal, Maoist and Muslim fundamentalist terrorism. 
Weare yet to contemplate a counter-terrorism to combat these triple forms 
of terrorism. We still believe in human good sense which preserve human 
society. We believe that pursuit of national power can never create a stable, 
peaceful international society. 

What, then, must we do when terrorism surrounds us and threatens to 
bring chaos to the world? The answer to this question comes from a 
Buddhist monk and a contemporary American philosopher. On 7 November 
2001, the Dalai Lama said: “I still believe that nonviolence is the best 
method to combat terrorism.” At about the same time, Noam Chomsky 
said in New Delhi that the only means to put an end to terrorism was, what 
Mahatma Gandhi advocated, the nonviolent path. . . . What better example 
than that? There is no better alternative than to follow the path of 
nonviolence.”!© As Gandhi said: 


I would advise the adoption of nonviolence to the utmost extent possible and 
that will be India’s great contribution to the peace of the world and the 
establishment of a new order.17 
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Nonviolence is effective in war. Mahatma Gandhi conceives that the 
use of lethal weapons and bombs is based on creating terror in people. The 
tyrant wants to conquer the people and to make them submit to his own 
will But his purpose became defeated when the nonviolent people expose 
themselves to suffering and death, and do not retaliate when the tyrant 
finds that his acts of killing and torture have no effect on them, he renounces 
the violent and ferocious war. Mahatma Gandhi asks how can nonviolence 
combat aerial warfare, seeing that there is no personal contacts? The reply 
to this question is that behind the death-dealing bomb there is the human 
hand that releases it, and behind that still is the human heart that sets the 
hand in motion. And at the back of the policy of terrorism is the assumption 
that terrorism, if applied in a sufficient measure, will produce the desired 
result, namely bending the adversary to the tyrant’s will But supposing that 
people make up their mind that they will never use the tyrant’s own methods, 
the tyrant will not find it worthwhile to go on with his terrorism. 18 

Gandhi's method of nonviolent warfare was a method of defeating the 
enemy without preaching hatred. He deliberately rejected war as the 
approvable means and wanted to replace it by Satyagraha or civil 
resistance.!? According to Gandhi, peace is an outcome of the application 
of social and economic nonviolence when they materialize sufficiently. 
Mankind can avoid military violence only through nonviolence.” 

The death of a single nonviolent person brings revolution and wide 
effect on the human society. The death of a large number of soldiers in war 
do not evoke any good effect on humanity. Mahatma Gandhi says: “It is 
not because I value life low that I can countenance with joy thousands 
voluntarily losing their lives for Satyagraha, but because I know that it 
results in the long run in the least loss of life and what is more, it enables 
those who lose their lives and morally enriches the world for their 
sacrifice.”*! Thus the world, if it could only realize it, is being forced to 
adjust to the age-old wisdom of the east, well-known to Gandhi, that life is 
one, and the destruction sets up a chain reaction of further destruction, 
while harmlessness, advocated by all the great avatars, has the opposite 
effect. Mahatma Gandhi holds nonviolence to be superior to violence. He 
says: “But I believe that nonviolence is infinitely superior to violence, 
forgiveness is more manly than punishment.” ?3 


International Fellowship 


War begets war and violence begets more violence. War cannot provide a 
solution of human problems. Only in war does man use every type of tricks 
to defeat the enemy. Nuclear weapons, the number one threat to the whole 
globe, was invented and used only during the war. Bio-terrorism is one 
such tactic to cripple the enemy group or country. Any type of terror 
should be considered as an act against humanism and civilization. What is 
needed is the creation of a new political ethos through a synod of the true 
religious leaders of the world. Let us create a psychology which would 
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produce the belief that the world belongs to all its people. And for this let 
us turn to Gandhi's ideal of Satyagraha which places pursuit of truth above 
pursuit of power. We cannot make this ideal our own unless we give up the 
idea of national power and embrace the idea of international fellowship. 

The time has come when all countries and groups should sit together to 
formulate a global strategy to handle religions and poverty. There is a need 
of universal code of conduct that should be above all religious sentiments. 
Sincere efforts should be made to bridge gaps among groups and countries 
in terms of resources, opportunities, etc. This is the most urgent task in the 
world that needs to be completed to save human civilization. 


Conclusion 


In the twenty-first century, what about the standing of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the world? Perhaps Gandhi's ideas are more important and relevant today 
than they were during the two world wars or even during our own 
struggle for freedom. Gandhi lived and died ina world that was ready to 
appreciate the ideal of nonviolence, although it failed to practise it. But 
today, the world has made a cult of violence and has made it an instrument 
for the world’s salvation. A British scholar, G.D.H. Cole, said that Gandhi 
“stands as a great example of spiritual strength which should help to paide 
us—as well as his own people—in the difficult years that lie ahead.” 44 

Gandhi was adored by the world’s humanity and he is still adored by 
the higher intelligence of the West. The great German physicist Heisenberg 
says that Gandhi's nonviolence is the only solution to the problems of the 
modern world. And now we remember Albert Einstein’s words “generations 
to come, it may be, will scarce believe that such a one as this ever in flesh 
and blood walked upon this earth.” Today the question is: Is there any 
person or group of persons who can persuade the present Anglo-American 
coalition to realize that terror cannot be an answer to terror and that if we 
do not understand it, the world will face a universal violence from which 
none of us can have any escape? Gandhi said in 1926 that war will only be 
stopped when the conscience of mankind has become sufficiently elevated 
to recognize the undisputed supremacy of Law of Love in all the walks of 
life. Rabindranath Tagore stressed this idea of love in Gandhi's nonviolence 
when he said: “He [Gandhi] advises his followers to hate evil without 
hating the evil-doers.”76 The war on terrorism that has started is rooted in 
hatred and this can only generate universal hatred bringing universal 
doom. “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” was firmly rooted in human 
nature. It cannot be removed overnight. Radhakrishnan opines: “When 
submission to evil is wrong, when resisting by love impossible, then 
resistance by violence is allowed. . . .””” 

In the thermonuclear age, nonviolence seems to be the only weapon 
available to save the humanity from total annihilation. Hence Gandhi 
performed his noble duty rightly because his concept of nonviolence has 
brought the world nearer peace and brotherhood of mankind. Now it is for 
the leading statesmen of the world to choose the right path. 
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Nature of State: Marx and Gandhi 


Karl Marx was of the view that the state under capitalism could play a role 
that would produce problematic outcome because of the fact the state is 
controlled by the capitalist class. The capitalist class by virtue of its 
possession of enormous wealth and money power can easily buy the 
political influence through regulatory capture. In the Marxian theory, the 
state becomes an instrument for the oppression of the working class, and is 
the agent of class antagonism. The primary emphasis in the Marxian theory 
of state is the capture of power from the point of view of a particular class. 
The power of the state is especially meant for the protection of the capitalist 
class, and therefore, may at times accentuate the class differences and class 
struggles. The bureaucracy becomes a necessary part and parcel of the 
ruling class. When the degree of oppression of the proletariat becomes 
intolerable and they are organised, the state power would be captured by 
them. This will happen during the period of dictatorship of the proletariat; 
and when ultimately the communist society is firmly established, the state 
will wither away. 

In the Gandhian political economy (GPE), the state does have the 
power of coercion and exploitation, but Gandhi wanted to empower the 
masses with the dictatorial prowess within a state.* Gandhi preferred to 
make an enlightened anarchy juxtaposed with a democratic state. Absolute 
freedom is necessary to protest and fight against the coercive state. 

Like Harold Laski, Gandhi observed that the basic differentia specifica of 
a state compared to other organizations lies in its power of coercion. From 
his experience of the British government and politics in India, when Gandhi 
was writing, he became convinced that state is an engine of coercion and 
oppression. To him, a state is nothing but violence in an organized and 
concentrated form. The characterization of state as a system of violence 
was the outcome of his personal experience of political authorities of India 
and South Africa where’ he noticed imperial domination, racial 
discrimination, and economic exploitation. However, Gandhi does not 
accept the Marxian notion that violence in its essence is the violence of any 
particular class. Gandhi never approved of violence as a means to capture 
power, unlike the Marxists. A state as the supreme social organization is 
able to organize, legalise, and institutionalise the use of force and coercion. 
He was totally opposed to the application of the coercive power of state on 
the masses for at least two reasons. First, the obeying of the wrong commands 
of the state is immoral and unjust; and, second, it stifles the growth of 
individualism, principles, and personality. Thus, if the absolute sovereignty 
and coercive power of the state goes unchallenged, it will weaken 
the moral rights of citizens and the moral base of the political culture. 
Therefore he vehemently opposed the absolutist notion of state sovereignty. 
His objection to absolute state sovereignty was based on a number of 
presumptions.‘ First, it is necessary to oppose state orders, laws, statutes, 
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decrees, or ordinance when they are apparently unjust, immoral, or wrong. 
In such a case, the last form of protest against the political authority would 
be to launch Satyagraha (protests for adherence to truth). Second, moral 
power derived from spiritual humanism and spiritual consciousness can 
transcend the arena of political power. In Gandhi’s view, moral power can 
override the politico-legal power. The moral power has had the sanction of 
natural rights and natural religion. Lastly, the divine dispensation and 
spiritual sanction or authority is more powerful and genuime than the 
temporal order of an immoral state. In his own way, Gandhi made a full 
attempt to spiritualise politics by disintegrating it from the vicious power 
relations. 

-= Gandhi advocated that the laws or order of a political authority can be 
disobeyed or violated if these are repugnant to the dictates of conscience, 
morality, and natural religion. There should be no blind faith, loyalty, and 
obligation to the political authority, and, for that matter, any authority 
whatsoever. In this regard, Gandhi’s view is similar to that of Thoreau in 
many respects. Like Thoreau, Gandhi also propounded civil disobedience 
in an unjust and immoral state. 

The laws of a state can be disobeyed if these were bad. Whether a law 
is bad or not can be judged by the following criteria.” First, the law is 
repugnant to the vast majority of the people and it is against the universally 
established natural law. Second, if the law is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of human dignity and is insulting to manhood, if it is 
dehumanizing and degrading to mankind. Third, if the law is against the 
conscience and convictions of the citizens that it is against truth and justice. 
Fourth, the law is bad if it is motivated or partisan against any race, 
religion, or community. However, before a decision is made to disobey the 
bad law, it is necessary, according to Gandhi, to consider the full 
consequences of such action, and the true feeling of the majority of the 
people affected and the character of the state. When the track record of the 
state is otherwise good, it is not necessary to immediately violate the law of 
the state even if there is some mistake on the part of the state. We all make 
mistakes and the state should be given a chance to correct its mistakes. 
However, if the state is uncompromising and is repeating such bad laws 
consistently, it would be necessary to disobey: the laws of the state. The 
disobedience should be based on two conditions: First, the disobedience 
should be based on moral right. Only those citizens are entitled to disobey 
who used to obey the orders of the state during the normal times as law- 
abiding citizens. Thus, by remaining duty-bound, such citizens have 
acquired the right (adhikar) to disobey the bad law. Second, disobedience 
should be peaceful, nonviolent, and civil. The disobeying citizens must 
know clearly why they are disobeying such laws and should be prepared 
for the prescribed punishment. 

Two other important instrument variables used by Gandhi for the 
same purpose are Satyagraha and non-cooperation. However, all this does 
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imply that Gandhi did not recognize the importance of political obligation. 
He did appreciate the political obligations of the state towards the citizens 
and vice-versa. 


Rights, Duties, and Freedom 


Gandhi as a proponent of the principle of human rights found a positive 
correlation between rights and duties of citizens in a state. The performance 
of one’s own duties entitles a person to enjoy his rights. To him, duties 
should be placed prior to rights and should involve social responsibilities 
and actions before self-aggrandisement.® Rights are justified only when 
such rights maximize the common social welfare. Drawing on the Hindu 
philosophy of Karm” (action), Gandhi laid down the principle that any 
action is duty and its fruit is the right. - 

Closely related to his concept of rights is the concept of freedom. 
Gandhi wanted maximum freedom for the citizens of India, and he urged 
the state to be democratic in character because it can assure maximum 
freedom to individuals: democracy tantamounts to freedom. Like Marx, 
Gandhi had the vision of transforming the people from the realm of 
necessity to the realm of freedom. He had indeed a very comprehensive 
concept of freedom which combines political and economic freedom, natural 
rights, and moral and spiritual consciousness.? For a country like India, 
which was under the foreign domination, freedom implied the attainment 
of independence (Swaraj) as also the opportunity for self-governance. 
Swaraj was looked by Gandhi as an opportunity for the rule of all the 
people and also the rule of justice. In the GPE, the individual is the pillar of 
Swaraj. This also stood for not only political freedom, but more importantly, 
the economic freedom. He realized that without economic freedom, political 
freedom becomes meaningless. He wanted the supreme power to belong to 
the people at large. Swaraj was indeed a pervasive concept that included 
almost every aspect of human life. 

However, Gandhi was critical of Western democracies as these were 
not the democracies in the real sense of the term. These democracies were 
negation of democracy because under these regimes, individuals could not 
get justice and their full freedom and rights.!° This is borne out by the fact 
of suppression of human rights in many of the modern Western democracies. 
His concept of democracy represents a system of rule by the people, if not 
the dictatorship of the proletariats, a la Marx, and not the rule by a few. 

In the context of GPE, the following five essential conditions are to be 
satisfied for enjoying full freedom: í 


* The citizens in the state can work independently without 


interference, exogenous or endogenous. 


* Independent choices can be made by the citizens without any type 
of problem. 
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* The enjoyment of freedom will mean corresponding discharge of 
duties. 


* There is complete immunity to make decisions without 
encroachment by others. 


* There are opportunities which can be realized (that is, there is 
freedom to achieve). 


Gandhi's concept of true democracy has a philosophical foundation in 
which there is no concentration of political and economic power in a few 
hands and there is decentralization of power, and the democratic practices 
start from the grass-roots level through village swaraj (Panchayati Raj).!! His 
concept of democracy keeps a balance between political authority and 
moral power, and, to use De Tocqueville’s phrase, there is no tyranny of the’ 
majority, but equal rights, freedom of opportunities and privileges 
irrespective of caste, colour, creed, and religion. Therefore the state under 
a true democracy, as Gandhi conceived of, needs to be secularized. If, 
however, one looks at the institutional basis of democracy, one is sure to 
find that it is ruled by a few (minority) representatives of the people. 
Gandhi's concept of real democracy is one which is based on tei fs 
individual freedom, and correct judgement even by a handful of people. 1? 
But a majority rule does not necessarily stand for democracy. The basic 
foundation of Gandhi’s democracy is the arrangement of power-sharing 
by all without the use of any kind of force: nonviolence is the quintessence 
of real democracy. And true democracy has to be worked out from below 
by the people of every village. 

Gandhi's concept of ideal democracy encompasses the development of 
self-contained and self-governing cooperative federalism, devolution of 
power, justice, freedom, morality, and civil and institutional governance. 
He put a great deal of signification on organizational and institutional 
changes for the success of a true democracy of his dream. 

Gandhi's life-long dream was to establish the kingdom of God on earth 
or Rant Rajya (the Eldorado) where there would be perfect happiness or a 
state of bliss for everybody with all types of freedom, rights and self- 
governance (by the masses) based on the principles of justice, equality, and 
truth. This may be called the system of enlightened anarchy. The term 

“anarchy,” however, needs to be interpreted with caution and 
circumspection. In the Gandhian system of projected perfect democracy 
(Ram Rajya), everyone’s welfare is maximized and there would be a situation 
of Pareto optimality where it would be impossible to make anybody better 
off without making someone else worse off. In an ideal system of democracy, 
there is no political power for coercion, and no manipulation of power 
relation for exploiting others for personal gains. The absence of power 
matrix will imply, in a sense, the absence of state machinery. Hence, there 
would be enlightened and benevolent anarchy. Gandhi observed that a 
society which is organized and operated on the basis of nonviolence would 
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be the anarchy of the first order.!? Thus Gandhi's concept of anarchy is 
radically different from the Western connotation of the term which implies 
violence. He was an anarchist minus violence. 

What would be the role of state in a perfect democracy characterized 
by anarchy of the Gandhian type? Like the Marxian state, it will wither 
away as a coercive machinery and as a power broker; but unlike the 
Marxian state, it will still work as a welfare-inducing social institution. 
Unlike Marx, Gandhi was in favour of reforming the state rather than 
completely abolishing it. Although Gandhi was in favour of a non- 
interventionist state, he realized that the state cannot be dispensed with, 
at least because of four important reasons, after the attainment of 
independence, in a country like India. First, the state will have many 
interactions with other organizations and institutions of the country for the 
betterment of human welfare. Second, the state will be needed for the 
regeneration of the economy, and third, the state will have to make better 
policies for more equitable income distribution, implementing the rights of 
people and protecting the rights and freedom of the citizens in general and 
the poor people in particular. It could be an important instrument for 
ensuring social and economic justice. Lastly, it would be the duty of the 
state to reduce the transaction cost and determine the property rights 
among the disputing parties. Transaction costs are regarded as real resource 
costs including the opportunity cost of time involved in transactions, cost 
of negotiation of deals, of agreements, or contracts and the cost of finalizing 
the deal and its implementation so that the desired actions can be a reality 
in actual practice. 

Transaction costs are implicit in all types of social and exchange relations. 
A market, particularly a competitive market, is characterized by zero 
transaction cost. In other words, a market cannot properly function if the 
transaction cost is high because in that case, the high transaction cost or 
cost of bargaining enters into the price formation, and prices no longer 
remain pure or undistorted. In the Gandhian system of political economy, 
it must be ensured that the prices are highly competitive and the poor 
consumers can afford to buy the basic necessities of life at low prices. Ina 
regime of high transaction cost, competition in the market becomes severely 
restricted. The market operates sub-optimally and the attainment of full 
economic efficiency through market becomes a limited possibility. A market 
is an institution, and transaction cost itself depends on many other 
institutional factors such as property rights, legal system, economic 
institutions, and so forth. It is almost a common knowledge that institutional 
and legal aspects of exchange in a market are very decisive for market 
transactions. Ronald Coase argues that in a universe of zero transaction 
cost, law and property rights can take any form at all, and exchanges can be 
negotiated in such a way that would lead to the optimal outcome as 
enunciated in welfare economics./4 Implicitly, for the GPE, the intervention 
by the state is necessary for the reduction in transaction cost for the benefit 
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of all concerned. Although Gandhi was against the interventionist state, 
still he had the tacit understanding that a modern state cannot remain a 
silent spectator in situations like market failure, economic crisis, and the 
like. 


Role of the State in the Context of Market Failure 


The institution of modern state in which Gandhi acquiesced is prone to 
experience the problem of market failure! although he did not foresee such 
a situation to happen in the real world. Implicitly, in the event of market 
failure, it is necessary for the government to intervene so that market 
distortions can be remedied, and the market economy can again be brought 
back on the rail. The government in such a situation has many important 
functions to perform like allocation of resources, redistribution of income, 
stabilisation of economy, formulating plans and policies for economic 
growth and development, eradication or reduction in socio-economic 
inequality, and so on. The present section will concentrate on the duties of 
the Gandhian state in the event of market failure. In the context of market 
failures the role of government becomes crucial for many reasons and in 
many directions. | 

First of all, the government should take action against market failures 
and market distortions. This will require recognition of the problem and 
the formulation of appropriate policy, and to finally implement the policy. 
The collective action may be based on tax and subsidy arrangements; 
appropriate policy formulation and its implementation is an important 
role of government. There are many forms of collective action. Generally, 
such an action has to work through tax-subsidy manipulation. Tax is 
imposed on the firm which is increasing social cost, and subsidy is given to 
the firm which is producing social benefit. When a tax is imposed, the price 
level of the product goes up and its supply comes down. The subsidy will 
have the opposite effect. Thus, with collective action, there will be a new 
line of allocation of resources. Tax/subsidies are often used to correct 
market distortions. 

The collective action may also take the form of breaking up of monopoly 
into small competitive firms, government take-over, persuasion, and 
compensating action by the government. Whenever necessary, anit-trust 
legislation can also be resorted to. In the case of externality, collective 
action may introduce output regulation, and impose tax on spill-over and 
subsidy on benefits. 

The regulatory role of the government becomes important when the 
market is not functioning optimally. Government in any type of country is 
the supreme regulator and controller of the economy and policy. The 
regulation and control may be imposed over profit, output, price, 
investment, and so on. The regulatory role also included the enforcement 
` of law and order. 
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It is generally believed that market mechanism leads to socially unfair 
allocation of resources and it widens rather than narrows income and 
wealth inequalities. Thus it is presumed that government intervention in 
the matter of income redistribution will lead to reduction in inequality 
and poverty. Government can make a very comprehensive redistribution 
policy working through tax-subsidy mechanism to mitigate socio- 
economic inequalities. It can directly participate in income redistribution 
activities. 

Government has an important allocative role in the matter of use of 
resources both between individuals and groups, institutions or production 
lines. It enforces property rights. The allocation of resources is done in such 
a way that may lead to the maximisation of command good. It has to take 
appropriate policy for the production of appropriate amount of public 
goods. It has to decide about how much to allocate and when, where, and 
how to allocate the resources in its possession so that social welfare is 

Government intervention is justified because capitalist market 
economies do not generally produce any automatic equilibrium. There 
may be underproduction or overproduction giving rise to trade cycles. 
Government policy is supposed to ward off recession and inflation. 
Although the stabilisation role of the government has not remained 
satisfactory in many countries, still it cannot be altogether dispensed with. 

Government has an important role to make the crucial balance or trade 
off between equity and efficiency. If the market mechanism is fully relied 
upon, the efficiency may increase in monetary or real terms; but it is often 
realized that economic effici is meaningless unless it is accompanied 
by social or humanitarian efficiency in terms raising the well being of the 
less fortunate and poor workers and the deprived sections of the community. 
The neoclassical market mechanism fails to mitigate the situation. Indeed, 
there are many things beside and beyond the market. The government is to 
ensure inter-class equity in income and wealth by finding out a trade-off 
between efficiency and equity for the purpose of establishing an egalitarian 
society. 

In the case of merit goods or social reproductions like education and 
health, the individuals often do not know the best. Thus the government 
may have to control and plan their consumption, prices, and qualities. In 
the same way, the government also needs to prevent the consumption of 
demerit goods such as alcohol, tobacco, some specific drugs, and the like. 
These demerit goods are often called regrettable necessities. 

Government has an important role to play in the process of economic 
development of a country b g the necessary infrastructure and 
institutions for facilitati th and development. The state 
can develop credit and {napdfal i insitet 
and skill developmen vespretpstio Akey and basic industries at the 
initial stage. It helps t e resources f within and outside, controls 
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business fluctuations, ensures political and economic stability, and attempts 
to have planned and balanced development of the economy. 

In this connection, the role of public enterprises in economic 
development may be briefly noted here. The public enterprises can make 
the following contributions to economic development. 


* 


that of a friend, philosop 4 i 


Public enterprises working efficiently can generate surplus for 
economic development. They have positive roles to play as 
government institutions. 

These enterprises may engender the spirit of creative innovations. 
The case of Japan amply proves the positive role of state enterprises. 
The state enterprises can facilitate capital formation by creating a 
wide range of external economies through investment in 
infrastructure. 

Satisfactory performances and efficiency of state enterprises can 
help economic development by generating a spirit of competition 
in the economy. 

Public enterprises create institutional deterrent to the growth of 
private monopoly capitalism. Thus they serve the requirement of 
great historical urge in the newly developing societies. Public 
enterprises as agents of socialisation can be very helpful in getting 
mass approval and cooperation, and this may help to activate 
many pockets of social stagnation. 

Public enterprises must operate in the field of public utilities to 
minimise prices through the principle of no-profit-no-loss which 
the private sector cannot do. Moreover, such utilities need heavy 
and lumpy investment which the private sector generally shuns. 
Balanced growth requires a wide range of state directed diversified 
investment pattern. Industries often will have to be located in 
depressed pockets which may not generate a good rate of profit. 
Private sector is not interested in such activities. Public enterprises 
very often are given the responsibilities of balanced regional 
development. 


Public enterprises can serve as powerful instruments for achieving 
social and economic objectives. Serious production gap in some 
basic commodities and capital goods may be bridged by the public 
sector. Public enterprises can be assigned the tasks of keeping alive 
the spirit of national objective and public interest by producing or 
not producing certain types of goods. 
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that governs the least. Although he had some doubt about the real usefulness 
of modern democratic state, he could not completely abandon the idea of 
forging a partnership between the people and the state.!© He suggested the 
reformation of state by making it nonviolent, moral, just, and righteous. He 
recommended a marriage between politics and religion: politics without 
humanistic religion was direction-less to Gandhi. The metaphysics of truth 
and nonviolence is always the guiding principle. Gandhi’s concept of ideal 
state or democracy was not a theocratic but a philanthropic secular state. 
The GPE never approved of the institution of a capitalist state as it has a 
built-in bias to discriminate against the working class and the poor and 
toiling masses. His hate for the capitalist state was due to its dehumanizing 
and violent behaviour and also its partisan characteristics. In the same 
way, as Gandhi observed, a communist state was the twin of the capitalist 
state. A Communist state combines economic and political power in the 
hands of the state, and there is obviously the concentration and centralization 
of power and this often leads to institutionalized violence. The establishment 
of such a state necessitates violence and bloody revolution which are 
repugnant to the Gandhian system of political economy. Gandhi’s main 
objection to the capitalist and Communist states is the fact that these states 
do not give opportunities for human development, human self-respect, 
and human dignity. Such types of states are incapable of human capability 
expansion and the development of the power of human contestability on the 
basis of freedom, morality, ahimsa (nonviolence) and truth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Gandhi was neither in favour of a capitalist state nor in 
favour of a communist state. His conceptualization of state was distinctly 
different from the cognate categories of well-received theories of state. It 
was a Class by itself. 


Power and Policy 


The study of economic policy constitutes an important plank of political 
economy and the GPE is not an exception. Economic policy is mainly 
concerned with the organisation of economic system, and ultimately the 
distribution of power. The theory of economic policy is not, unlike economic 
theory, articulated in a general corpus of theory, but it represents substantive 
areas of study that focuses on the cardinal problems. The cardinal problems 
in the case of the GPE revolve round the reorganisation of the rural 
economy and of the industrial sector. Economic policy involves, as can be 
seen from the GPE, many normative considerations and methodological 
individualism and collectivism. However, the theory of economic policy 
does not have any well-recognised paradigm. In the case of the GPE, all 
policy parameters stem from the ethical consideration of total human 
welfare. The theory of Gandhian economic policy which is within the 
jurisdiction of political economy studies the organisation and the structure 
of the system as a whole..As a matter of fact, Hawtrey has observed that the 
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real subject-matter of political economy is the problem of organisation. The 
same view is also expressed by Knight, Spengler, and Slichter, among 
others. 

The central problem of the theory of economic policy is the problem of 
power. The power may be within or without the market and may relate to 
socio-politico-economic activities. The nature of both economic and political 
markets is responsible for the development of a certain pattern of power 
relations which dominates the system and its constituent organisations 
and institutions. The study of organisations and institutions, therefore, 
cannot be relegated to the background in any study of political economy. 
The interactive nature of institutions and organisations in the GPE can be 
gauged from the facts of life of any nation. The central issue of economic 
policy, as Knight observes, is the distribution of power. The view slots well 
into the GPE which lays the primary emphasis on the distribution of power 
through political and economic decentralisation. In the formulation and 
implementation of economic policy from the macro point of view, however, 
the state becomes an active variable. 

The GPE can be interpreted as a theory of economic policy which 
encompasses Gandhi's theories of economic reorganisation, decentralisation, 
state, and so on. The GPE considered the situation of dependency on the 
foreign rule as system of power and power relations that were meant for 
exploiting India and the Indian people. As a matter of fact, economic policy 
is a function of power, objectives, knowledge and their interactions. The 
British policy in India in the past was an eloquent testimony to this 
assertion. 

The policies or means to achieve the goals must be justifiable and be 
based on the dictates of morality and justice: bad means cannot deliver 
good ends. Gandhi did not at all subscribe to the Machiavellian dictum that 
ends justify the means. Gandhi seems to have been influenced by the 
philosophy of consequentialism which states that a policy action or means 
is justifiable if its consequence is good from the point of view of the society 
as a whole. To Gandhi, the consequentialist philosophy should be the standard 
evaluatory principle for judging the public policy. In a sense, Gandhi 
adheres here to the principle of social utilitarianism. That is to say that the 
Gandhian principle implied that a policy is prima facte useful if it leads to 
the greatest good of the greatest number of people. However, here is a note 
of caveat. Gandhi does not consider a policy to be a good one if it makes 
“the minority” worse off. Ideally, a policy, he thought, should be good to 
everybody. However, such a type of public policy as can lead to a situation 
of Pareto improvement is indeed very rare in a modern imperfect democracy. 
It may, however, be a practical proposition in a perfect democracy or Ram 
Rayya. 

The quintessence of Gandhi’s theory of policy is that it should be used 
for the maximization of common welfare, and the moral power of the 
policy-making state must gain upperhand over other power including 
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constitutional, legal, and political power. The power of the state should be 
used for human development and welfare rather than for coercion and 
exploitation. As adumbrated earlier, the politico-economic power of the 
state needs to be decentralized for the betterment of the society and any 
policy that achieves this objective without violence can be considered as a 
good policy. In the GPE, one can find a combination of the political power 
of the state and the moral dictates of universal natural religion. In the 
extreme case of an ideal democracy, the political power would be 
conspicuous by its absence because there would be no repository of power 
and authority. 

The study of power relations is an important area of political economy. 
It is important in the sense that the misuse of power does lead to many 
undesirable socio-economic consequences and disturbs or distorts the 
politico-economic equilibrium. The basic advice of the Gandhian political 
philosophy is that the ideal democracy or state should not strive to capture 
and use power for the heack of it, but that it should try for the capability 
expansion of people by means of various policy actions through 
empowerment and entitlement. The power must belong to the whole 
masses. In the GPE, power has no class connotation. In the GPE, political 
power is not an end in itself; it is simply a means to serve the people in a 
better way to maximize their welfare. A state must not have absolutist 
power. The GPE never approves of the strategy of centralization and 
concentration of power even temporarily as a means of political expediency. 
Gandhi was, however, ready to bestow more and more power on socio- 
economic organizations and institutions for the purpose of all-round human 
development. In the conceptualization of Gandhi, the best politics always 
manifests an attempt to increase people’s power through the extension of 
welfare activities and policies through institutional and organizational 
development. Economic development is manifested through institutions 
as institutions are expressed through economic development. 

A state in the perspective of the GPE should be a system of 
institutionalized cooperation to be fostered and sustained by the activities 
of its citizens. A democratic state should encourage the rules and procedures 
that can be regarded as the way of life by the citizens who will be the 
repository of all power. However, the so-called modern democratic states 
abstract power from the people and engage themselves in the politics of 
power by concentrating it in the hands of a few rulers. During Gandhi’s 
time, government officials and bureaucrats had almost unlimited power 
which they misused for exploiting the people of India. Even after the 
attainment of independence, the situation has not significantly changed. 
Indian bureaucracy today enjoys enormous power of all types and is now 
regarded as the dominant class which is sometimes alleged to be involved _ 
in rent-seeking activities. Coupled with this is the problem of almost an 
eternal conflict between labour and capital. Many types of class 
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antagonism!’ and class differentiation which were present during Gandhi's 
time have become quite prominent in recent years in India. 

The capitalist class indeed is enormously powerful in India. It provides 
the main leverage to the money politics in India and helps the desired party 
to win the election and gets the suitable policy formulated in its favour. It 
has its regular lobby in Parliament to ensure political favour. This is also 
true to some extent of the rural capitalist (Kulak) class. These two classes, 
because of their money power and influence, often become successful in 
getting favour from the state in the form of subsidy, grants and tax 
concessions.29 In fact, the Indian economy has been reduced to a grant 
economy where public money is squandered away even on most 
uneconomic grounds. 

The fluid labour market situation characterized by overt and covert 
unemployment and underemployment of various types with very low 
opportunity cost of labour makes workers to be a victimized class with a 
high degree of nuisance value. This class is vulnerable to be sold out in the 
hands of politicians and pressure gro ps. And over the years, pauperisation 
of labour has increased in India.?! This class is often used and misused for 
the purpose of disruptive activities. 

In the dynamics of class equations in India, bureaucracy has remained 
one of the most dominant classes not only because of its direct association 
with policy-making but also because of its direct participation in policy 
implementation. It has to be noted that in a socio-political set-up as it 
obtains in India, no class can achieve its goals without going through the 
intermediation of bureaucracy. But the fact remains that the bureaucratic 
class does not make any contribution to the productive forces but simply 
absorbs scarce resources. 

A growing section of the Indian intellectual opinion considers Indian 
state and its permanent personnel, mainly bureaucracy, responsible for the 
slow growth of the Indian economy. According to this predominant view, 
Indian bureaucracy has had an independent power to frame and guide the 
policies of the state. Because of its power to control and determine the 
regulatory functions of the state and large public enterprises, the 
bureaucracy in the course of time became the supremely powerful class in 
India both economically and politically. This dominant class gained 
substantially through the activities of rent-seeking and at the same time 
influencing the decision-making process of the state. The personal monetary 
gain of the bureaucracy implied corresponding loss to the economy. The 
result is what is popularly called the Hindu rate of growth.” 

In this layout of the hypothesis, Indian state has been found to be 
following the non-market course of sub-optimal allocation of resources 
and has also been seen as an instrument maximizing the dominant class 
interest a la Marx. This dual role of the state has been said to be mainly 
responsible for the Hindu rate of growth. 
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Expansion in employment has taken place not only in nationalized 
enterprises but also in state-owned industrial and financial enterprises in 
India where bureaucracy remains the dominant policy-making authority. 
It is a common knowledge in India that as a result partly of the policy of 
employment maximization, many public sector undertakings in India have 
been running into losses, and the growth of surplus labour has been 
institutionalised in Indian public undertakings. For appreciating the growth 
of surplus labour, one simply needs to have a glimpse of the Estimates 
Committee Reports* and Committee on Pubic Undertakings Reports4 
(41st and 44th). Many empirical studies in the past have observed that 
surplus labour in public undertakings had been rampant in India.” I 
believe this basic conclusion to be true even now. Interestingly, not only 
has employment increased in the economic enterprises, but also in 
uneconomic enterprises and in both the cases, the primary motive has been 
the expansion of employment opportunities by the distribution of favour, 
or for mere private monetary gains, power and authority of the bureaucracy. 

The expansion of employment in the nationalized enterprises does 
support the dominant class hypothesis that once the bureaucratic control 
and management is introduced into the system, employment is 
hypertrophied. Amiya Bagchi’s study, among others, maintains that Indian 
public enterprises are far too much affected by a bureaucratic type of 
functioning with both information and decision being clogged by various 
counter-pressures.76 

Many dissenters observe that since the number of bureaucrats has 
increased but their real income has gone down in recent years, it is difficult 
to believe that their power has grown over the years. In fact, earning and 
power are not necessarily positively correlated. I am not aware of any 
conclusive study which has shown that the total real earnings of bureaucrats 
in India have declined in recent years, though the accountable part of their 
earnings might have suffered a diminution because of runaway inflation. 
Their extras, rent-seeing income, and other unearned income have increased 
several times higher than the erosion in the real earnings. 

In fact, the Santhanam Committee (1962) and S.R. Dass Commission of 
Enquiry (1964) confirmed the prevalence of corruption in India’s polity 
and administration by bureaucracy. The recent scams and scandals speak 
volumes of the excess of the bureaucrats-politicians nexus in India. Paul R. 
Brass, an expert on Indian polity, has castigated Indian bureaucracy froma 
number of perspectives.” 

Contrary to the belief of many, class conflict has never been settled in 
India through market mechanism. As a matter of fact, in a developing 
country like India where there are many structural inelasticities, rigidities, 
and lack of competitiveness, proper functioning of the market mechanism 
becomes pretty difficult. In India, the market itself is dichotomized into 
economic and political markets. Needless to say, the political market is 
directly affected by politicians and bureaucrats. As a matter of fact, due to 
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a high degree of market imperfections, market mechanism does not work 
m India. The invisible hands do not operate and, instead, the invisible feet 
seem to operate successfully in kicking the economy off the equilibrium, in 
creating a divergence between naturalism and optimism and in putting an 
obstacle to the realization of optimum social welfare through the operation 
of the market system. 


Institutional Governance 


Gandhi always favoured the idea of decentralization of political power 
and functions to people, organizations, and institutions. The programme 
of institutional government is a type of democratic reform. The institutional 
governance was the building-block of the Gandhian paradigm of socio- 
economic reforms. Let me elaborate some of the salient features of 
institutional governance that are consistent with, and implicit in, the 
Gandhian system of state, power, and policy.18 

In the case of government failure}? or, in order to bring more efficiency in 
the working of the government departments, many types of quasi-market 
reforms are generally undertaken. These reforms include cost-benefit 
analysis for investment and project evaluation, and the introduction of 
institutional governance, among other things. There may, of course, be a 
number of other programmes which may be introduced for reforming the 
state sector. However, this section will concentrate on the discussion of the 
institutional governance which Gandhi seemingly approved for the 
betterment of state functions. 

It is essential to understand the meaning of institutional governance at 
the very outset. As is ordinarily understood, institutional governance 
means the participation, control, and democratisation by and through the 
institutional sector of a country over a particular socio-economic issue. 
Institutional governance refers to a set of institutional actions, principles, 
and rules which are to be followed while managing or setting a national 
issue which is of crucial importance for the people. In the case of institutional 
governance, the power to monitor and control lies in the hands of 
institutions. Institutional governance is based on a set of norms and 
institutional mechanism which are relevant to a particular problem. 

The socio-economic issue may be the eradication of corruption from 
the public life (government sector). Given the issue to be solved, it is 
necessary to properly understand the issue and its various implications by 
the managers of the institutions. The institutional governance will imply 
some empowerment and entitlement to the institutions for solving the 
problem at hand. Therefore the institutions should be free in their own 
action and policy formulation so long as these do not contradict the 
national policy and interest. In case there is no freedom given to these 
institutions, there would be capability failure at many stages of action to be 
undertaken by the institutions. The action to be taken by the institutions, 
say, in the matter of eradication of corruption from the public life, will have 
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to be based on some strong policy formulation and implementation. The 
policy needed for such action may be based on either top-down approach 
or on the bottom-up method. In the case of the bottom-up approach, the 
policy must come from the grass-roots levels and more initiative will have 
to be undertaken by the institutions. However, in the case of the top-down 
approach, the policy formulation will be made by the state and it would be 
passed on to the institutions for implementation. However, in such a case, 
the participation of institutions should be made a part of the decision- 
making process. The GPE favours the bottom-up approach for many obvious 
reasons. 


Institutional governance implies the supervision and monitoring of 
compliance. Mostly, these issues involve some socio-economic problems 
which are supposed to be minimising social welfare functions. Itis essential, 
therefore, that the problem to be tackled must be a common problem to all 
citizens and institutions in the country. In other words, sucha problem will 
have to be generally accepted by all. This general agreement over the issue 
is a very important condition for the success of institutional governance. If 
the issue is going to bring common good, then it would be accepted by the 
state and society. In such a case, the state will cooperate and there would be 
no losses to be suffered by anybody. It would be a win-win situation where 
everybody will stand to gain and nobody will lose. Corruption in public 
life is a common evil in almost all the countries, both developing and 
developed, and it is responsible for sub-optimal allocation of resources and 
economuc inefficiency. Therefore such an issue as corruption elimination 
may easily be incorporated in the general policies of the government, 
unless some of the top bosses of the government are themselves involved 
in the act of corruption. 

The involvement of the state in any case will have to be ensured by the 
pressure to be generated at the institutional level. Such a type of pressure 
can also be ensured by the practices of logrolling inside the parliament, 
lobbying, pressure groups, and various types of pressure practices both 
inside and outside the government. The pressure can be generated at the 
institutional level and may be spread over the entire country to influence 
the government on the issue of, say, the eradication of corruption from 
public life. Institutional governance implies that there should be some 
devolution of power so that the institutions do enjoy some amount of 
autonomy and independence. Such a type of governance will have to 
depend substantially on the support of the public and their cooperation. It 
is the general will which is the strong basis for the success of institutional 
governance. 

The institutional governance will depend on the following five 
important dimensions, such as, rule of law, efficient management of the 
public sector, transparency and accountability, strong and neutral regulatory 
and law enforcement agencies, and the system of incentive of rewards and 
punishment. The importance of these is the very basis of the GPE. 
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The rule of law will ensure that everybody in the country is subjected 
to the rules and regulations of the land, irrespective of caste, creed, religion, 
professional, social position, and so on. The existence of rule of law can 
improve and reinforce the legal, judicial, and law enforcement system of 
the country and ensure their effective application. 

It is necessary that in order to eradicate corruption from the public life, 
the management of public sector must be done efficiently and neutrally. 
The regulation and control by the government would be strong and without 
lapses. There should be no regulatory failure or regulatory capture. Rent- 
seeking practices among the bureaucrats must be discouraged and punished. 
The management of the public sector has to be based on the market rules of 
resource allocation without fear and favour. The supervision over the 
public sector management should be based on strict economic principles, 
and the government may invite public opinion and advice in the matter. In 
such a case, institutional governance can be an important means to improve 
the public sector performance. 

In the administrative matter, the functioning of the government at all 
levels will have to be based on accountability and transparency not only to 
the parliament but also to the people in general and institutions in particular. 
Every action of the government officers and bureaucrats must be justified 
in terms of efficiency rules. It should be clear to the institutions that 
whatever is being done by the government, say, in the matter of eradication 
of corruption is transparent and accountable. This is one of the ways of 
ensuring the credibility of the government institutions and their actions. 

The agencies of the government, like anti-corruption agency, must be 
strong, neutral, and prompt in their actions. These agencies must be linked 
with socio-economic institutions and people at various stages of their 
action. The principal-agency problem which may lead to clash of interests 
will have to be settled through the interference of various types of 
institutions. Institutional governance can also be very helpful in giving 
directions to these government and non-governmental agencies. The NGOs 
can indeed make valuable contribution through their suggestions, works, 
and advice. 

A system of incentives incorporating proper punishment and reward 
for the works by institutions can be an important method of making the 
system of institutional governance a workable proposition. The people 
who are, for example, giving correct information to the government or to 
the institutions regarding the corrupt practices of some government officers 
should be adequately rewarded. Similarly, once the charge of corruption is 
proved against any government officer beyond the iota of reasonable 
doubt, he/she should be punished according to the established law of the 
country. Such a system of rewards and punishment will make a dent on the 
corruption in the public life, and will reduce the information asymmetry 
which stands in way of corruption elimination. 

However, a very important aspect of institutional governance is to get 
the support of the people not only nationally but also internationally. In 
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order to achieve this, the institutional governance must incorporate the 
emergence of transnational networks which can exercise influences both in 
the form of political clout and also in the formulation of policy. The 
transnational network can be helpful in the formulation of principles, 
norms, and institutional mechanism for fighting corruption. The institutional 
governance must have close linkages with the NGOs and other semi- 
government organisations, private institutions, and also some philanthropic 
organisations within and without. These linkages can be helpful for the 
formulation of principles and policies, guidance and advice. Such linkages 
may also be helpful to gather the necessary funds and resources for the 
institutional governance. 

For the success of institutional governance, it is very important to have 
sufficient resources. The allocation of resources necessary for institutional 
governance can be ensured from various types of institutions, national and 
international, and also from the government of the country. The government 
has to be involved not only for ensuring resources but also for policy 
formulation and implementation at the national level. If the end is the 
common good, the government may impose some taxation on the people 
for the purpose. Another important requirement for the success of 
institutional governance is leadership. The institutions must be guided by 
some devoted and able leaders. Leadership does, of course, pose a challenge 
in the way of success of institutional governance. 

There are many challenges in the way of success of institutional 
governance. Some of the challenges are: 


* Procurement of sufficient amount of resources for the working of 
institutional governance. 

* The establishment of linkages among different types of 
governmental and non-governmental institutions and agencies. 

* The formulation and implementation of proper policies promptly 
and efficiently. 

* The involvement of government in the system of institutional 
governance and also the cooperation and support of the people. 


* The quality of leadership does also constitute an important 
challenge, particularly in some of the poor countries where potential 
leaders may find many operational constraints in terms of time 
allocation, resources, education, experience, and effective support. 


Civil and institutional governance stands for decentralized power and 
policy-making. In the GPE, as in any other system, proper policy formulation 
is essential for achieving the target variables. Gandhi advised the policy- 
makers to ask themselves before making any policy whether such a policy 
will benefit the poor or not (the Rawlsian difference principle). Policies 
must strive to reduce economic inequalities between the poor and the rich 
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classes of people. Policies must be just and right giving proper weightage 
to all-round human development, especially the development of the poor 
and down-trodden people. While “just” and “right” are value-loaded 
normative issues, in the case of the GPE, the norm is to be decided with 
reference to the axioms of natural laws and conventional ethical principles. 

In finale, by way of summing up, it is pertinent to piece together the 
basic ideas of the Gandhian theory of state. Gandhi observes that modern 
states, as were prevalent in colonized countries, represented institutionalized 
violence, and very often abused power against poor, down-trodden and 
helpless people. These were partisan and class-biased in character and 
suppressed human freedom and rights. In the name of majority rule under 
democracy, these states were exploiting the innocent people. These so- 
called democracies are in fact the rule of a few elected representatives who 
concentrate all types of power in their own hands and use such power in 
any way they like. Such states have been dehumanizing mankind in 
various ways, and human development in the proper sense of the concept 
is impossible in such states. 

The citizens have the right to disobey the order and rules of a state if 
these are unjust, wrong, immoral, and damaging to human rights, freedom 
and dignity. However, the protestations against such unwarranted laws 
must be through nonviolent type of civil disobedience. 

Democracy can be the best form of government, provided it permits 
decentralization of power and authority, and complete freedom to its 
citizens. It is necessary to reform democracy to make it moral, spiritual, 
nonviolent, just, neutral, and more responsible to people. A good state 
should work essentially as a cooperative institution to maximize the welfare 
of the people. 

In a perfect state (Ram Rajya), there would be no need for state but 
enlightened and benevolent anarchy. An ideal democracy is a stateless 
democracy. However, for many pragmatic reasons, the state as an institution 
can still be retained not so much for ruling the people but to work as their 
friend, philosopher, and guide for the maximization of socio-economic 
welfare. In fact, the Gandhian theory of state incorporates two 
methodological counterparts. While the one presents a philosophical idealist 
theory of the state; the second existential counter-part analyses the fads 
and functions of a real modern state and the need and possibility of its 
reforms for the betterment of humanity. 
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A Gandhian Critique of the 
Global Competitive Economy 


Ranjit Chaudhuri 


THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY has started with competitive market 
economy under the conditions of liberalization, privatization, and 
globalization. The competitive market economy is not anew phenomenon. 
But its manifestations in this century are taking place in a different manner. 
The most striking manifestations are found in the dominant behaviour of 
corporations. Corporations have started dictating most of the countries’ 
ecanomy. They have become a unified global force that directs the courses 
of economy. Classical economy, as prescribed by Adam Smith, was also a 
free market economy. It was a private enterprise economy. Present economy 
is also marked by private enterprises, but it is transformed into a freeplay 
of giant corporations. Corporations were unknown during the time of 
Adam Smith. It is a system where economy is governed by market rules. 
But the dominant forces are corporate bodies. 

In the classical concept, economic force was a part of the whole system. 
In the present day the market economy is not merely a mode of economic 
operation, it has become a total system where economic gains have become 
linked with political rights and social morality. It has created a culture of 
Darwinian commitment to survival of the fittest. This culture has a deeper 
effect on human values. It has created a selfish aggressive mind which 
considers every other individual as a potential rival. 

This aggressive instinct has been intensified under market competition. 
Aggression in every aspect of life gets encouragement. This was pronounced 
in the free competition of Smithian economics. It can be said that aggression 
is inherent in the object of economics of Adam Smith. To him, increase of 
riches and the power of nation was crucial. Neither individual well-being 
nor employment was important for him. He did not prefer any intervention 
in economy. And protection of any sort was useless. 
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The Smithian economy gradually became the mainstream economy. It 
agreed with the ideas of the Physiocrats that human beings never can 
create or produce in the true sense. They can transform or give shape to the 
goods which are already available in some form. In the name of production 
they can only create utilities. They can create wants and the means of 
satisfying wants in the form of commodities. Everybody was convinced 
that by creating different kinds of commodities, they can create wealth and 
affluence. 

There was a belief that what was best for the individual was also best 
for everybody. Free competition was good for the individual, it was also 
good for society. Economic transformation of the individual gradually 
brought new norms for the society and a new mode of living. These new 
norms of a new society demanded new rights for becoming rich and 
powerful. It also demanded new political and economic morality. 

In the process two irreconcilable realities appeared—affluence and 
poverty. It brought the benefit of affluence to the rich and burdens of 
deprivation to the poor. The rights did not bring equal benefits to all the 
people. As a result, a serious condition of exploitation arose. Exploitation 
became an organic defect of our social order. Normative consideration 
could not change the social and economic discriminations. Some people 
were found to have enormous property and some were found to have none 
or meagre. 

Rights became a complicated issue. On the one hand, rights give scope 
to action and on, the other hand, they prescribed limits to action. 
Nevertheless economic liberalism assumes an important factor. Now the 
“economic man” does not work for his selfish economic gain or his personal 
satisfaction. Unknowingly he works for a system and not for his own gain. 
The invisible hand prevents him for working for himself. He now works 
for an impersonal system. This impersonal system does not realise human 
liberty or rights. 

The main problem of free competition was said to be based an the 
question of justice and ethics. At the dawn of industrialization, not much 
doubts were raised on the importance of industrialization for ushering in a 
prosperous society, but doubts were raised on the method of distribution. 
Industrialization was for general good and so the use of machines is 
necessary for industrialization. Widespread use of machine was thought to 
be an application of science. Changes in the physical world are brought by 
the application of methods of science. The world is like a machine governed 
by immutable laws. Mechanistic view of life and nature dominated till the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

Gradually technology intoxicated the people. Technology and 
technocratic view of society has had a sweeping influence on the life of the 
people. In the period followed by the Industrial Revolution, the conception 
of social mind came. In the nineteenth century socialists developed a social 
perspective. From the social perspective the issue of distributive justice 
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came. They had no alternative paradigm of progress. Hedonistic concept 
of technology was never questioned. Industrialization and, for that matter, 
use of machine and technology were never doubted. 

The economy became production-centric without having correlation 
with human needs. By the closing decade of the twentieth century, 
scepticism about welfare implications became visible in economic policy. 
Competitive market economy has started replacing social well-being. 
Protectionist measures are rejected in favour of free trade. Subsidies as 
methods of protection are discouraged. Losing concerns are allowed to die. 
Profit-making has achieved inviolable sanctity in industrial theology. 
Government intervention in support of the weaker sections of society is not 
favoured. Labour is treated in a cruel manner. Gradually collective 
bargaining is not allowed. Job security is totally denied. To declare lock-out 
in an industry is the prerogative of management. Management has no 
responsibility to consult the workers. Lay-off at any time is permitted. But 
strike is not justified. Disinvestment has become a new religion of industry 
giving farewell to the public sector. Encouragement to small and cottage 
industries through various forms of protection is not justified. Now it is felt 
that government has no business to be in the business. 

All efforts have been made to ensure freeplay of private enterprise. To 
earn unlimited income is legitimate within economic rights. To sink into 
bottomless poverty is also legitimate under the present economic rights. 
Both the positions of affluence and poverty are legitimate within the 
market laws. In the market economy, economic rights are determined more 
by functionality of the economy and less by ethical considerations. 


SINCE HUMAN SOCIETIES are essentially stratified societies, the entitlements 
enjoyed by different individuals are not equal. There is an incompatibility 
between economic inequality and democratic equality. MIT Professor Lester 
C. Thurow has pointed out a paradox in the working of democracy and 
market economy. He observed: “One believes in a complete equal 
distribution of power, ‘one man, one vote’, while the other believes that it is 
the duty of the economically fit to drive unfit out of business and into 
economic extinction.”! There is an inherent conflict between market 
rationality and democratic rationality. Competitive market economy 
produces an aggressive human drive which treats fellow human beings as 
a potential rival, whereas democratic polity is based on mutual cooperation 
and respect. 

Market economy believes in capturing market by ruthless elimination 
of rivals and conquering their income. Market economy quickly converts 
this wealth in furthering inequality. Through mutual funds people are 
forced to become involuntary investors in business. By accumulating small 
savings, business houses collect huge funds from investment. This wealth 
further generates inequality. Politically there is no difference between small 
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shareholders and dominant position holders in the corporate management. 
But the economic difference between the two groups cannot be ignored. 

Production increases by the investment of capital accumulated through 
the process of economy. Capitalism grew through capital accumulation. 
Corporate capital is not formed through the classical accumulative process. 
It is acquired through a gambling house called stock exchange. Stock 
exchange invites investment without any guarantee that money will come 
back. Market economy is a corrupt economy made more corrupt by gambling 
effect of stock exchange. Stock exchange, having wide linkages all over the 
world through similar stock exchanges, makes the money market a closed 
system of the stock brokers. So people are helpless in relation to corporate 
bodies. 

The crucial question arises: Is it an accident or inevitable? The question 
cannot be answered in any decisive way. Because the historicity of the 
economic process in which it unfolds itself is not fully clear yet. The mind 
of this age is not identifiable. It is not fully a mind of scientific age, not of 
enlightenment, nor of individualism. It is a mind of a critical age which is 
not sure of itself. The historical forces that bring a breakthrough for a new 
era, which makes a period different from another, have not become distinct. 
It appears that economic destiny is going towards the inevitable. 

The functionality of the market economy is argued in terms of its cost- 
efficiency and service-efficiency. Market economy claims its superiority 
over protected economy. The claim is based on doubtful evidences. There 
are literatures which are purposefully made to prove that market economy 
is better in terms of efficiency. The metholdology used for measuring 
efficiency has its shortcomings. It failed to take into consideration the 
imperfection of market. It is silent on market failure. Studies of some 
companies in different parts of the world are now available. In these 
studies some selective indicators for the assessment of efficiency are taken. 
The selected indicators have been labour productivity, total factor 
productivity, enterprise profits, and growth in value-added per employee. 
The criteria are chosen almost arbitrarily. In these categories welfare criteria 
are shrewdly avoided. In regard to methodology studies were done on 
some selected companies at a particular time. Companies were not studied 
at different points of time. A company may be efficient at a particular time, 
it may not prove so at another point of time. In the process of working some 
companies may incur loss at one point. At another point it may not do so. 
` From the studies done so far it appears that there is positive improvement 
in some industries, and there is negative improvement in some other 
industries. The results are mixed. So the efficiency of market economy is 
based on questionable evidences. 


IN INDIA THE move towards privatisation, liberalization, and globalization 
has created a confusing condition. In our country there are not many 
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reliable studies which can authenticate the efficiency of private enterprise. 
However, some studies have been done here.* From these studies we can 
say that there is no evidence to suggest that public enterprises have a lower 
level of technical efficiency than private enterprise operating at the same 
level But on one point there is no difference of opinion, that there is 
reduction in employment in the private sector. The rate of lay-off is very 
high. The indicators to measure the efficiency conceal some facts. The 
private companies operate only in the fields where profits are high and 
risks are low. This cannot be ignored while considering efficiency. It 
should be noted that most of the lock-out companies are private companies. 

When we talk of efficiency, we need to be clear what we mean by 
efficiency. Efficiency may mean efficiency for earning profits for business 
houses. In that sense efficiency does not bring any benefit to public. It does 
not bring efficiency at social level. If efficiency is taken as more production, 
the question comes, is it efficient for ecosystem? Is efficiency bringing 
benefit to the humanity? Efficiency is highly loaded word. Nuclear source 
of energy may be a highly efficient source of energy, is it efficient for 
environment? In the name of efficiency, economists try to sell many things 
to the public. It is difficult to buy them. In the name of efficiency when there 
is huge lay-off, we cannot take it as efficiency. 

At the same time, enormous problems are developing in the agricultural 
field of India. Indian agriculture is a combination of capitalist agriculture 
and peasant agriculture. Myron Weiner has defined them in the following 
way. “Capitalist agriculture is considered as production for market and for 
profit, without regard to whether wage labour is employed or how much 
mechanization there is, and peasant agentur is a form of production 
which does not go to market for profit.”” There are small peasants, middle 
peasants, wage labour, tenants, and rich peasants. All of them have created 
a confused situation in agriculture. Meanwhile, competitive market 
economy has entered into Indian agriculture with the system of patent 
rights. Through the system of patent rights gradually, a speculative element 
is allowed to enter in the peasant economy. There is a threat that controlling 
position in agriculture will go out of peasants’ hands. Marx did not 
exaggerate when he said that capitalist agriculture was not only a move 
towards robbing the labour but also robbing the soil, because both farm 
products and non-farm products will gradually come under the control of 
the speculative elements. There may be difference and distinction between 
ownership and control of assets. The farmers may own the assets but for all 
practical purposes they may not fully control the assets. 

It is therefore no more axiomatic to hold that industrialization will 
bring prosperity, efficiency, and progress in the society. On the other hand, 
there are enough indications that industrialization and indiscriminate 
production rapidly impoverish the world. Our daily experiences are 
strengthening this idea. Industrial production will gradually decline because 
raw materials will be scarce. Structure of economy is bound to change. Big 
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accumulation of money will gradually be useless. Stock exchanges will 
gradually lose their functionality. Corporate houses will collapse. The 
present world is finding an unusual severity of economic crisis which, 
according to Schumpeter, is caused by vanishing investment opportunity. 
Globalization is the last chance of investment opportunity. It may not offer 
any more in future. There are enough indications. The most important one - 
is that interest rate has been coming down rapidly. The declining rate 
- shows that there are enough savings, but there are only few to borrow. This 
is a crucial symptom of declining economy. 


HERE COMES THE importance of Gandhian economy. To understand Gandhi's 
ideas and his approach to economics, it is necessary to distinguish between 
sustainable development and the economics of permanence. Following 
Kumarappa, Schumacher preferred the idea of economics of permanance. 
The fundamental thing is to have a new orientation of science and 
technology. We should develop a scientific neutrality. Sustainable 
development requires engagement of super-technology, giganticism of 
scale and concentration of economic power. Economics of permanence 
means a system which continues for a long time without running into 
absurdities. It requires a technology which is simple, organic, nonviolent 
and eco-friendly. It is connected with the values of life. 

After three hundred years of operation of the mainstream economics, 
doubts have been rising about the Smithian principles. Its object cannot be 
defined in Smithian terms. If we analyse global economy analytically, it 
becomes difficult to say that the people are engaged in economic activities 
only to increase wealth of their nations. Wealth of a nation in economics is 
estimated in terms of the Gross National Products (GNP). GNP has two 
categories—one, industrial, and the other, agricultural. In the mdustrial 
category the GNP increases with more use of natural resources. By exploiting 
more and more natural resources GNP is increased. It is difficult to accept 
that unused natural resources are not counted as national wealth, but the 
industrial goods are. In the year 1800 USA never imported any mineral 
item. By 1980 more than 90 per cent of iron ore, manganese, chromium, 
nickel, aluminium, tin are imported. USA is losing mineral resources 
rapidly. Even then we say that USA has become richer. 

E.F. Schumacher has mentioned another point. “There is agreement 
that source of wealth is human labour. Now, the modern economist has 
been brought up to consider “labour” or work as little more than a necessary 
evil. From the point of view of the employer, it is in any case simply an item 
of cost, to be reduced to a minimum if it cannot be eliminated altogether, 
say, by automation. From the point of view of the workman, it is a 
“disutility. ...”4 

What is development? Is it more and more production only? 
Development should have some relation with human values and human 
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qualities. It is said that human quality does not improve as long as poverty 
and misery remain. Then the question can be raised, in terms of human 
quality are the developed countries in any way better? Are the rich countries 
going towards good society or sane society? We are more concerned about 
decline of profit of business houses. We are less concerned about degradation 
of human quality. As if profit is development, human quality is not. To 
Schumacher “Development does not start with goods, it starts with 
people. ...”° We have been able to create prosperous countries, but we 
have failed to create better and better human beings. Rich people are in no 
way virtuous people. Prosperous countries are in no way good societies. 
Both poverty and prosperity degrade. 

It is a common belief that poor society cannot be good society, so also 
affluent countries. So the condition to be good society is that it should be 
free from poverty and affluence. Gandhi advocated neither an affluent nor > 
a poor society. Gandhian paradigm of development is based on this 
principle. This can be called an economy of Swaraj—an economy of self- 
reliance. Mankind’s desire for affluence will remain as long as affluence is 
attainable. If affluence is not attainable, the lust for it will not remain. The 
fundamental principles of economic activities are based on needs. Human 
desire can be expanded to unlimited scale. If the scope for affluence is 
closed, the psychological propensity for it will not be there. 

Gradually economy of each country is faced with new realities. When 
economic resource will be scarce, every country’s performance will be 
judged by its own realities. Comparative performance of each economy 
will be meaningless. Each country’s achievement will be considered by its 
self-reliance or Swaraj. 

SO progress is to be defined in a rational sense. Progress is not to be 
identified with richness or affluence. Rationality demands that self- 
sufficiency should be taken as progress. Present-day economy is a 
production-centric economy. As a production-centric economy it is full of 
waste. Competitive market economy is an economy of waste. In the economy 
of Swaraj waste can be prevented. When people become the index of 
development, waste of goods will not be there, because emphasis is shifted 
from goods to humankind. 

success of development therefore depends on people’s quest for 
improvement of their quality. Improvement of quality must take place at 
the grass-roots level. It means every local community must increase its 
inner potentialities by increasing its skills. Gandhi wanted to improve the 
skill of the rural masses by changing the educational pattern through basic 
education. Education plays a crucial role both in developed and developing 
countries. In the developing countries the emphasis in education should be 
on skill formation. In the developed countries the emphasis in education 
should be on the improvement of human qualities. Education in developed 
and developing countries should go on two lines—one should go on 
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towards curtailment of conspicuous consumption, another on increasing 
know-how so that it becomes free from poverty. 

At the same time, the dominating behaviour of the multinational 
corporations must go. Delinking with the international order is necessary 
for self-reliant economy. Linkage of different economies on the basis of 
international capital market and direct private investment leads to 
elimination of indigenous small enterprise. Multinational corporations do 
not allow any economy to be self-reliant. Economy of Swaraj relinquishes 
every country’s economy from the burden of multinational corporations. 
Economy of Swaraj is necessary for the liberation of the weaker economies 
from the commanding position of the developed countries. Liberation of 
economy will take place when it will be free from corporations. 
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SwaADESHI IS THE key concept in Gandhi's philosophy. It was not 
merely an economic doctrine but also had ideological implications. In 
Swadeshi, Gandhi not only envisaged economic salvation of India but also 
found an answer to psychological and political problems of the national 
movement. 

To understand Gandhi's views on Swadeshi, it is imperative to know 
the basic ideas underlying Gandhi’s philosophy. Gandhi considered the 
individual as “the basis of all development.” For him, any development 
was to be measured by the criterion of welfare of an individual Secondly, 
his economics had a moral bearing as he did not consider ethics and 
economics as two separate entities. He approached human problems from 
an integrated view of life in which ethics, psychology, and religion were 
synthesized. Moreover, Gandhian economics was based on the principle of 
nonviolence and decentralisation. Thirdly, Gandhi’s economic ideas were 
rooted in necessity and offered a response to the challenge that poverty- 
ridden India faced at a given time. Keeping this criterion in mind, his ideas 
should be interpreted in the present scenario according to the changed 
circumstances. Otherwise also, it is well-known that Gandhi was subject to 
valuation and did not want to be rigid about or stick to his any of his earlier 
statements under all circumstances. 

Gandhi was not a classical economist. In this respect, his views were at 
variance with the ones expressed by famous economists like Adam Smith 
and Alfred Marshall. Adam Smith defined economics as “an enquiry into 
the nature and causes of wealth of nations.” He considered economics 
exclusively as a study of wealth of nations. Alfered Marshall, however, 
improved upon Smith’s definition as it ignored man and said: “Economics 
is a history of man’s action in the ordinary business of life. It enquires how 
he gets his income and how he uses it.” 1 Thus it is, on the one hand, a study 
of wealth, and on the other hand, a part of the study of man. 
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Gandhi believed that true economics is that which secures the welfare 
and happiness of man, not in terms of consumption or material development 
but in terms of enrichment of man’s spiritual development. “Individual” 
was at the centre of Gandhi's philosophy. His welfare and freedom were 
Gandhi’s major concerns. “Swadeshi” for Gandhi was not only an economic 
principle but a way of life also. He was firm in his belief that “no nation on 
earth has risen without adopting Swadeshi as the principle of life.”2 

Stressing upon the importance of Swadeshi, Gandhi said in a speech at 
Bombay: “There were no two opinions as to the importance of Swadeshi. It 
was an much a necessity of daily life as air, water, and food. The truth of 
this concept can be realised by looking at Swadeshi in a religious spirit.”9 


POR GANDHI, SWARAJ and Swadeshi were complementary. For true Swaraj, 
Swadeshi was an important imperative to be followed. To elevate it to a 
new height, Gandhi called it “Swadeshi Dharma.” At a speech made at 
Nadiad, Gandhi asked women to adopt Swadeshi Dharma. He said: 
“Through it alone will India become prosperous. Gita preaches ‘where 
dharma prevails other things follow.’ Walking in the way of Swadeshi 
Dharma will ensure our uplift.”4 

Gandhi's insistence on Swadeshi was also due to another important 
reason. He wanted to cultivate fearlessness in the people as in those days 
Indian people did not have the courage to stand up against the British.> 
Gandhi considered it the first and foremost quality to cultivate. Therefore 
he gave it a religious connotation and initially emphasized upon the need 
to cultivate Swadeshi in religion.® 

Gandhi defined the concept of Swadeshi as “that spirit in us which 
restricts us to use our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more 
remote. He added: Thus, as for religion, I must restrict myself to my 
ancestral religion. That is the use of my immediate religious surrounding. 
If I find it defective, I should serve it by purging it of its defects. In the 
domain of politics, I should make use of the indigenous institutions and 
serve them by curing them of their proved defects. In that of economics, I 
should use only things that are produced by my immediate neighbours 
and serve those industries by making them efficient and complete where 
they might be found wanting.”” 

In fact, Gandhi’s Swadeshi aimed at giving an assurance of providing a 
minimum standard of living to every individual and to provide meaningful 
employment to all able-bodied citizens and avoid waste and extravagance 
in utilising natural resources. As Gandhi opined, earth provides enough 
for everybody’s need but not for anybody’s greed. 

The word “Swadeshi,” however, was not coined by Gandhi himself. It 
was in vogue in the national movement even before his emergence on the 
Indian political scene. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sri Aurobindo, Tilak, Gokhale, 
Ranade, and others propounded the doctrine of Swadeshi. The Swadeshi 
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movement along with boycott was carried out in Bengal as a result of the 
division of Bengal in 1903-1905. It was adopted in Maharashtra also to 
check the economic exploitation by the British. 

For Gokhale, Swadeshi meant an exalted, deep, and all-embracing love 
for the country. It was both economic as well as a patriotic movement. He, 
however, did not approve of boycott. Sri Aurobindo used it from a religious 
angle and asked the missionaries to preach the use of Swadeshi. Gandhi 
gave a new direction to the concept of Swadeshi with a spiritual fervour. 
Under his leadership, the Swadeshi movement entered into a new era with 
picketing of foreign clothes shops. Thousands of people took part in the 
nonviolent, non-cooperation movement on Gandhi's call. 

Swadeshi as conceived by Gandhi was not against either 
internationalism or universal brotherhood. He wanted India to be a self- 
dependent unit as only a self-dependent India could support the world. He 
was of the firm belief that a weak unit could neither sustain itself nor help 
others, nor could it love their sovereignty. According to him, the main aim 
of Swadeshi was the protection of the home industry. He opined: “Swadeshi 
is use of all home-made things to the exclusion of foreign things, in so far as 
such use is necessary for the protection of the home industry.”8 

Gandhi did not favour isolation of India from the world. He categoricaly 
asserted that his Swadeshi provided for foreign import if it was useful for 
the country or the people. In his opinion, Swadeshi which excluded the use 
of everything foreign, no matter how beneficent it may be, was narrow 
interpretation of Swadeshi.? 

Gandhi believed that only those goods should be imported which 
cannot be manufactured in one’s own country as manufacturing provided 
livelihood to people and increased employment.!° Secondly, he believed 
that Swadeshi mentality was not against any import which helped in the 
development of the people. For him, even import of hitech machinery was 
not against Swadeshi spirit. But at the same time, he did not favour 
indiscriminate import of machinery.!! In fact, he believed in mediation in 
imports implying appropriateness of things to be imported and their 
suitability keeping in view India’s well-being. 


HE WAS, HOWEVER, against the import of consumer goods from foreign 
countries like clothes, shoes, etc. as he wanted India to be self-dependent 
and self-reliant in so far as the necessities of daily life are concerned. 

He was of the firm opinion that if indigenous industries were not 
protected from foreign competition, the native skill will be destroyed. 
Utter ruin of cottage industries by the colonial ruler’s policy of importing 
foreign capital and goods to the detriment of Indian industries convinced 
Gandhi about the need for their protection. 

Moreover, in a free India, Gandhi envisaged a village republic having 
non-exploitative socio-economic order which was to be entirely self- 
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dependent in production, distribution, and consumption. Such a republic 
was supposed to fulfil the basic needs of all its inhabitants. He also wanted 
the villages to have sufficient link with neighbouring villages for production 
and consumption and be interdependent on each other for their respective 
needs. He wanted the village to follow the principle of neighbourhood, 
that is, the nearest village.! He, however, stated that if it was absolutely 
necessary, then only could the village seek help from the remote corner of 
the country. In his opinion, the same rule applied to a country. 

His earlier experiences of the colonial era which drained Indian wealth 
and was responsible for destruction of Indian cottage industries made him 
wiser for the future. That is why he wanted the industry to be effectively 
controlled by the Indians, even if the capital and talent were foreign.9 
Explaining effective Indian control, Gandhi said: “An industry to be Indian 
must be demonstrably in the interest of masses. It must be manned by 
Indians, both skilled and unskilled. Its capital and machinery should also 
be preferably Indian.”!* He strongly pleaded for stiff protective duties 
upon foreign goods in order to protect national interests. 

Through this mechanism, he was trying to help the village in protecting 
its self sufficiency as well as its native skill and was protecting India from 
falling in the trap of other foreign nations. 

Swadeshi is a positive concept because as it is not motivated by 
antagonism but actuated by love and the doctrine of selfless service. He 
further believed that it was not a cult of hatred but of selfless service that 
has its roots in purest Ahimsa, that is, love. 

Economic liberalisation (or globalisation) and Swadeshi represent two 
different paradigms having their own value systems, approaches, concepts, 
etc. Economic liberalisation is based on material acquisition, expansion, 
competition, individualism, and profit maximisation. Under this system, 
man is considered a mere material being. It has resulted in jobless growth, 
unemployment, inflation, rich-poor divide and increasing damage to the 
basic life support system. Under the Swadeshi paradigm, on the contrary, 
man is not only considered a physical being but also a mental, intellectual, 
and spiritual being. It believes in a comprehensive development of man. 

Globalisation and Swadeshi are antithetical to each other. While 
Swadeshi aims at giving maximum freedom and choice to the individual to 
take decisions for himself, the former curtails not only individual’s freedom 
but also that of the nation. Under the garb of international cooperation, it 
paves the way for foreign domination. 

The developments of the past few years reveal that a few rich countries 
are getting richer at the cost of poor countries, increasing disparity between 
the rich and the poor. The world has come to be divided into the developed 
and developing nations. 

According to the United Nations Development Report, in 1960 the 
richest 20 per cent of the world population had income thirty times greater 
than the poorest 20 per cent. But by 1990, the richest 20 per cent were 
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getting sixty times more. The United States of America uses 40 per cent of 
the world’s primary resources to support 6 per cent of the world’s population 
without any observable improvement in the level of human happiness, 
peace, or culture. 

The aim of Swadeshi is not to provide luxuries for a few persons but 
fulfilment of the basic needs of all In fact, through propagatian of Swadeshi, 
Gandhi wanted to establish an egalitarian society which was the 
fundamental principle of Gandhian ideology. He did not believe in the 
utilitarian dictum of the greatest happiness of the greatest number but in 
the greatest good of all the people. 

With liberalisation of economic policy, many multinational companies 
are entering India. Having the advantage of advanced foreign technology 
and ample financial resources coupled with using labour-saving devices, 
these multinational companies are able to supply better quality goods at 
lower rates as compared to the indigenous Indian industries. This results in 
the gradual extinction or closure of Indian industrial houses. “Survival of 
the fittest” is the essence of market economy. But it should not be allowed 
to operate in the country as Indian small-scale industries and other 
enterprises are not able to compete with their foreign counterparts. An 
economically weak country stands to lose in the process of globalisation. 

The use of labour-saving devices by these multinational companies 
results in unemployment. In a country like India, where lakhs of people are 
unemployed, invitation to multinational companies would spell disaster. 
In the present international environment, though we cannot have closed- 
door policy, it should not be an open policy either. India should be selective 
in allowing foreign investment and multinational companies to operate in 
the field of Indian economy. 

The Swadeshi ideology is not redundant or outmoded. It has scientific 
and empirical value. In fact, no country has risen to great heights without 
paying proper attention to its indigenous institutions and resources. It, 
however, does not mean that India should isolate itself from the world or 
the process of liberalisation should be reversed. What India needs today is 
a well-conceived, multi-pronged strategy by which we can realise the 
economic growth on a sustainable basis. This will necessitate more emphasis 
on social policies, education, poverty and healthcare, and raising standards 
of living of people and the overall development of economy. This can be 
achieved only by reformulating India’s development strategy. It has to 
think inwards and encourage the indigenous industry for rapid industrial 
development. It has to place greater emphasis on the labour-intensive 
sector than on the capital and technological intensive. This type of economic 
policy would be real Swadeshi. 
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Modern Economic Order and 
the Gandhian Way 


Archana Barua 


THe DREAM THAT Gandhishared with millions of the hungry multitude 
of our country was a simple one, to give voice to the voiceless, food and 
basic necessity to the hungry and the naked ones. On the verge of the 
twenty-first century when we concentrate more on making all our impossible 
dreams hard realities of life, is this very harmless dream of Gandhi utopian? 
But what is the image of Gandhi that we cherish now in our midst? One is 
the romantic picture we have of a spiritual and a religious leader, another 
of the saviour of mankind who is to be worshipped annually, at least once 
every year and then push him to the background and forget about his basic 
teachings because Gandhi’s ideas are not relevant in the present context. 
Gandhi was against modernity and progress, his idea of “go back to 
village” is an impossible dream, village is as power hungry and materialist 
as the city is: that is how we assess Gandhi in our midst. But there was great 
wisdom in his obsession with rural India and with Swaraj and Sarvoday 
ideals if we analyse our contemporary situation. Though many people take 
Gandhian ideals as primitive and backward, taking us back to the time of 
bullock carts, Gandhi was not against the benefits of science, technology, 
and machine. He opposed centralization of power as he noticed a close 
connection between exploitation, machine, and centrally controlled 
bureaucratisations, he opposed industrialization as he opposed exploitation 
of any form. Gandhi was a revolutionary with a difference, his path of 
confrontation was religious and spiritual with his great confidence in the 
power of love over hatred and aggression. Amlan Datta talks about Gandhi's 
emphasis on rightful means for rightful ends which makes him different 
from so many other revolutionaries. Gandhi and Mao share one common 
concern, the accumulation of power in cities and the exploitation of the 
villages gave both these revolutionaries great pain but their strategies are 
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different. Mao played the same power game which was played against the 
poor and the have-nots by the haves; he trained the cultivators and villagers 
in the war strategies and gave them weapons. Gandhi taught them 
nonviolence, the supremacy of the spirit over brute force and the 
development strategies of the villages which will give them Swaraj and 
Swabhiman. Here Gandhi comes close to.Martin Luther king. 

Gandhi remained representative of village India in his dress and 
temperament. He represented the silent and mute ones of our society for 
whom he had pity, compassion, and love. Interestingly among all animals 
the Mahatma had special corner in his heart for the most harmless and 
mute ones including cows and like the devotional saints and the reformers 
he sided mostly with Sudras and women and with untouchables. This is the 
background in which we can understand the deeper impact of Gandhi's 
proposals for reform and renewal in many areas including the economic 
front. Before this we should try to understand what is so specific about 
villages in India and why Gandhi was specially concerned with the 
agriculturists in particular? One reason is this: India lives largely in villages. 
To understand the real condition of the agriculturists in our country, let us 
look back to our pre-Independence India and its socio-economic situation 
in some places like Bengal which is vividly described by Nirmal Kumar 
Bose in analysing the socio-economic background of the Gandhian 
movement. He describes the nature of involvement and participation in 
the Gandhian movement by different groups of society in the following 
manner. Bengal’s commercial class consisted of Suvarnavaniks, weavers- 
and Rajasthani Seths who responded favourbly to the peaceful and law- 
abiding state of the British rule, though they too had some British competitors 
in their field. After the permanent settlement land revenue of Zamindars 
increased by leaps and bounds: the relative income of the Zamindars rose 
from 6 in 1793 to 77 in 1872 and to 80 in 1931. During the first eighty years 
of permanent settlement, it again increased 12.8 times. During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century this class of Zamindars started breaking 
up and they produced a class of professional middle class bureaucrats. All 
these classes responded favourably to the British administration. The worst 
sufferers were the farmers who were exploited by many: the direct and the 
indirect agents of the landlords, the traders who were money-lenders to 
the absentee Zamindars. The condition of the indigo planters and the 
farmers deteriorated and there were stray cases of revolt, loots, and 
bloodshed but this was a revolt against a system, no matter who were the 
rulers. These were manifestations of revolt against economic oppression. 
The interest of the middle class was on the side of the administrators; even 
the Sepoy mutiny of 1857 was not taken favourably by many law-abiding 
citizens as it again drove the country into a state of lawlessness and 
anarchy. 

However, from among the middle classes a new revolutionary 
nationalist group emerged who were inspired by the thinkers like Mazzini 
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in Italy and the Russian Narodniks, etc. Though this led to the involvement 
of the urban middle class in various revolutionary activities against the 
British rule, the rural population remained indifferent to all these ideals 
with their prime concern of meeting the bare necessities of life fighting 
against exploitations of landlords and of other agents. The situation did not 
alter much till Gandhi activated the Congress leadership in a different 
manner. For the first time, the rural population and the village India found 
in Gandhi someone who could represent them in their true spirit. This is 
the situation in which Gandhi started his work. Gandhi's ideal of “simple 
living and high thinking” has obvious implications like minimizing one’s 
needs and greed, concern for all as good of the individual is dependent on 
the good of all The pragmatic thoughts of Ruskin, Henry David Thorean, 
and others as well as the moral and the spiritual thoughts of his time, from 
religions as well as from other sources, inspired him to look for a synthesis 
of economics and ethics. He was against exploitation policies of any sort, 
no matter in what form it comes. His fundamental objection to machinery 
rests on the fact that it is machinery that has enabled these nations to 
exploit others. He condemned the mechanisation of the West. He was 
against industrialization as he feared it would destroy the spirit of India 
and would lead it into mammon worship as her ideal of “high thinking” 
was inconsistent with the European ideal, but he would welcome anything, 
including such machines like steamship and telegraph, which are not for 
exploitation of mankind but for their benefit. Machine has become 
instrumental to satisfaction of greeds of those who have money and power 
and this is what is objectionable to Gandhi. 

Gandhi with his preference for rural economy selected villages to be 
the basic units of his economic system. These self-sufficient village units 
could concentrate their ground work in and around the smallest area 
covered by a radius of five miles and will evolve a pattern of consumption 
and a system of production depending on the geographical situation of the 
locality, the temperament of the people, the traditional regulation, economic 
pattern, etc. This depends on decentralisation through largely self-sufficient 


villages. While centralisation would encourage draining away village ` 


resources to the benefit of the cities and for the use of those who have 
money and power, decentralisation would concentrate more on keeping 
local products for the use and benefit of those who have contributed to its 
production. It encourages development of local skills and village-based 
cottage and other similar industries which leads to self-dependence by 
avoiding international dependence. Villages should learn to be self-sufficient 
producing their own resources and the village Panchayats should shoulder 
local administration which should keep doors open for involvement of the 
individuals in management and administration. Apart from khedi, hand 
grinding, tanning, hand-pounding, oil pressing, soap making, etc. are 
possible areas to be developed along with keeping provisions for producing 
milk and milk products. Honey, sugarcane, and its products, vegetables 
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and fruits, using better quality crops and different products drew his 
attention apart from keeping people aware of the possible areas to be 
targeted for research which may have medication value, food value, etc. 
Gandhi taught some villagers to differentiate poisonous snakes from non- 
poisonous ones, changing one’s food habits to develop a taste for more 
nutritious food which are not very difficult to attain. Organizations should 
be set up for harnessing the idle manpower of India for developmental 
needs. If fruits of latest technology are made available to one and all, our 
sick cottage industries can take the benefit, our handlooms can be converted 
into powerlooms but they should not be converted into automatic machine 
run ones which will replace weavers. Gandhi’s economic ideas are thus 
corollaries of his other basic principles. His idea of non-exploitation is a 
selection of the basic moral values like Truth and Nonviolence and his 
concern for safeguarding the dignity of human beings as “ends in 
themselves,” not as means to some pre-planned goals of development and 
progress. Economic development is meaningful in a human context, it 
should not aim only at material growth treating human beings as means to 
ends, as human resources with productive values. Men are not only 
producers, they have other ideals and aspirations apart from material well- 
being. It is true that material well-being is important and is related to 
moral, spiritual, and all other sorts of human growth but these are all 
integrated. 


EMPHASISING THE NEED of measuring economic success not only in terms of 
gain and loss, Amartya Sen comments: “The more conventional criteria of 
economic success (such as high growth rate, a sound balance of payments, 
and so forth) are to be valued only as means to deeper ends. It would 
therefore be a mistake to see the development of education, healthcare, and 
other basic achievements only or primarily as expansions of “human 
resources” —the accumulation of “human capital”—as if people were just 
the means of production and not its ultimate end. The bettering of human 
life does not have to be justified by showing that a person with a better life 
is also a better producer.”! Gandhi’s fear about modernization and 
industrialization is rather an expression of his deep-rooted belief in the 
equality and basic dignity of all human beings which should be our deeper 
ends. His obsession with Khadi and the spinning-wheel is one solution to 
the problems faced by a predominantly village centered over populated 
under a developed country like India, something which does not destabilise 
the age-old harmony that Indian wisdom sought to preserve between man 
and nature. Instead of multiplying our greeds, we should find ways to 
satisfy the minimum needs of the hungry multitude for which rural economy 
and khadi is an alternate solution. Mark Thomson observes: “Critics of the 
khadi programme pointed towards the remuneration received from khadi 
production as opposed to more productive occupations. Gandhi's response 
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was always that he never intended the spinning-wheel to compete with, or 
attempt to displace any existing industry. His only claim was that khadi 
offered an immediate, practicable, and permanent solution to the prevailing 
unemployment and underemployment in rural India.”* “Unfortunately 
the urbanised elites failed to display an acceptance idea behind the khadi 
and village industry schemes. Rather than acknowledge the simple 
truth that an over-emphasis on centralised industrialisation in India 
would ultimately result in the extinction of a secure lifestyle for millions of 
people, they preferred to adopt the exploitative ways of their colonialist 
masters.”° 

Gandhian emphasis on non-possessin and detachment is related to the 
economic and political ideals like Trusteeship and Sarvodaya: good of one 
and good of all. Unlike the Marxist emphasis on class struggle between the 
exploiters and the exploited, specially in terms of mill workers and of 
urban workers, Gandhi concentrated more on the pathetic condition of the 
agrarian class and the landless labourers. Unlike the man-machine 
relationship that characterizes the dehumanizing environment of the faceless 
industry workers of big cities the rural situation presented another 
dimension of the basically hopeless situation of the agricultural community. 
Gandhi never lost faith in the basic goodness of man which is the spirit 
behind the idea of trusteeship. The concept of trusteeship was derived 
from his study of jurisprudence, Snell’s Principles of Equality and the 
Gita.4 He held the view that property as a concept arose only within the 
confines of human society and is to be used for the good of the society as 
well as the good of the individual. Gandhi wanted that the rich should 
become trustees of that society by sharing surplus wealth with the poor 
which could stabilise the unbridgeable gap between the peasants and the 
landlords, the workers and the mill owners, the capitalists and the labourers 
as everyone’s interest will be safeguarded if everyone contributes to the 
common project in the best possible way.” He was deeply influenced by 
Ruskin’s “Unto This Last” and he was of the firm opinion that by nature all 
human beings were equal and there should not be any economic 
discrimination or display among different individuals in respect of income, 
consumption, and other bare necessities of life. The deep and widening 
message of the Gita and the Bible made him believe in man’s capacity for 
goodness, altruism of human nature, moral consciousness of man, 
transformation of heart, etc. Nonviolence in thought and demeanour was 
the main spirit of his theory of trusteeship which could be used as a 
weapon against those who were unwilling to accumulate wealth of the 
society, disproportionate to their needs and at the cost of the majority who 
were ignorant, poor, and living life of ceaseless misery. Against this 
background, Gandhi formulated his theory of trusteeship which could 
bring about equal distribution of the accumulated wealth for societal 
nappies through emphasis on metaphysical and religious aspects of 
life.” 
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Another significant dimension that Gandhi has added to this integral 
approach to economic principles is the stress on reorganising our social 
and cultural values recognising the need for social and cultural reforms for 
the speedy development of economic reforms. Unless there is change in 
our attitude to incorporate new ideals and new concerns, all efforts at 
economic liberalisation, etc. remain ineffective. Many eminent thinkers 
have felt the need for the close relation between social and economic 
progress. Gandhi’s emphasis on work culture, his concern for occupational 
traders, agriculturists, manual labourers, Harijans, etc. was a bold attempt 
at giving respectable position to Sudras in our society and to change the 
apathy and indifference of the high class elites of the society towards 
dignity of manual work. For that he sought to reform our educational 
policies which produced only white-collar jobs without developing talent 
and expertise in production. Gandhi's basic education scheme at the primary 
level visualises craft-centred education for students. When education has 
such vocation-oriented focus from the school stage itself, it can lead to a 
huge saving of scarce public funds. Moreover, such training and emphasis 
creates the psychology of dignity of manual labour among the students at 
various levels including the university stage. Unless there is some change 
in our educational policies India will fail to provide the majority the 
necessary skill required to understand the “complexity of their environment 
and to be self-sufficient within that environment.” More education at the 
elementary level will harness local skills and abilities in a more constructive 
manner. That is what Gandhi experimented with at Sevagram and at many 
of his ashramas. To make villagers self-sufficient he explored all possibilities 
from ayurvedic treatment to providing skim med milk and red palm oil for 
vitamin deficiency remedy, techniques for clean sanitation programmes to 
teaching them basic skills of gur making, from go seva to quilt making: 
“Another successful innovation resulted from Gandhi's suggestion to use 
newspapers as insulations against cold and damp. He developed a quilt 
made out of old saris, newspapers and cotton waste, which cost no more 
than one rupee to make.”7 

Gandhi clearly saw the need of social and educational reform to make 
economic reform a viable concept. “The main object of Gandhi’s programme 
in the village was to remove the ‘triple malady’ hampering village 
regeneration: want of corporate sanitation, deficient diet, and intertia. 
Many have disagreed, but Gandhi believed this programme could not be 
successfully implemented without giving precedence to the removal of 
untouchability.”° The sanitation programme thus proved the most difficult 
to apply and maintain. The ashram workers began by sweeping the village 
lanes and urging the people to use the common latrines set up under Mira’s 
earlier plan. As with the previous experience the villagers ultimately 
refused but he maintained that no claim of any substantial headway in the 
sanitation programme could be made until the people of Sevagram were 
uplifted as a whole. In response to a colleague’s concern over his apparent 
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failure, Gandhi replied: “We have neglected the village folk for hundreds 
of years. How can we expect to transform their attitudes overnight? Evena 
Mahatma cannot work miraces. We must continue to serve the villagers 
with infinite patience, without expecting any spectacular results.”? 

Gandhi faced great difficulty in implementing his economic principles 
in this background from both the poorest of the poor for whose benefit the 
proposals were made and also fram those who were supposed to implement 
these. The experience with constructive work during the first decade 
revealed two outstanding problems associated with the implementation of 
the programme at the village level. First, the overpowering lethargy of 
those in greatest need apart from the obvious conundrum. Gandhi and his 
co-workers represented to these illiterate peasants their unwillingness to 
co-operate often stemmed from a deep-rooted scepticism arising out of the 
progressive drain on village resources and productivity under the Zamindari 
system!’ ~... to the majority it was Gandhi who continued to embody 
these ideals of the constructive work programme.... Gandhi was not 
unaware of the problems involved with the scheme. He recognised that 
many village workers would be at a loss to know how to begin their 
service. The majority had received a highly unsuitable primary and 
secondary education and had resided in urban environs most of their lives. 
With the aid of very little capital they were expected to begin the business 
of improving the quality of life they knew theoretically through their 
training received at various Gandhian institutions, but not so well in 
practice.!! To remove these obstacles, Gandhi concentrated on the policies 
of education reform combing theoretical knowledge provided in urban 
centres which is helpful to white-collar jobs with the elementary learning 
of skills which is related to real life situation. Education should also restore 
the lost confidence of the faceless multitudes who have lost their power to. 
assert themselves in a dignified manner. This also requires a critical review 
of our failures on the economic front in comparison to our prosperous 
neighbours with lesser resources than ours. Amartya Sen’s emphasis on 
the need for more skill formational education at the elementary level has 
some similarity to the Gandhian stress on Nai Talim or vocational training 
along with theoretical knowledge imparting educational programmes 
which, Gandhi hoped, would represent the requirements of both rural and 
urban India in an integrated manner. Sen comments: “The crucial role of 
education and skill makes it all the more essential to pay attention to public 
policy to expand basic education and to promote skill formation. The role 
of widespread basic education has been quite crucial in countries that have 
successfully grown fast making excellent use of world markets: for example, 
the so called four ‘tigers’ in East Asia (namely South Korea, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and Taiwan), and more recently, China and also Thailand. The 
modern industries in which these countries have particularly excelled 
demand many basic skills for which elementary education is essential and 
secondary education most helpful. . . .”!2 
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Gandhi was critical of the education policy of our country, the social 
and cultural factors playing a negative role in making knowledge skill- 
oriented without necessary impetus for work culture and dignity of work 
as the Indian education system concentrated more on imparting theoretical 
knowledge which was strengthened during the British administration. Sen 
comments: “The traditional elitist tendencies of the ruling cultural and 
religious traditions in India may have added to the political problem here. 
Both Hinduism and Islam have, in different ways, had considerable 
inclination towards religious elitism, with reliance respectively on Brahmin 
priests and on powerful Mullahs, and while there have been many protest 
movements against each (the medieval poet Kabir fought against both 
simultaneously, the elitist hold is quite strong in both these religions. This 
contrasts with the more eglitarian and popular traditions of Buddhism. 
Indeed, Buddhist countries have typically had much higher levels of basic 
literacy than societies dominated by Hinduism or Islam. Thailand, Sri 
Lanka, and Mynmar (Burma) are good examples.” 

There is even some evidence that when Western imperialists conquered 
countries in Asia and Africa, they tended to expand—rather than 
counteract—the biases that had already existed in the local cultures. For 
example, the British in India took little interest in elementary education, 
but were quite keen on creating institutions of higher learning in the good, 
old Brahmanical mode, whereas the same British in Buddhist Burma gave 
much encouragement to the expansion of elementary teaching, even though 
they tended to do rather little for higher education. ... 

The point of this passing thought is not to argue that India must remain 
imprisoned by its past, but only to indicate the necessity of explicitly 
addressing the questions of both ancient and modern biases that shape 
Indian educational policies—reflecting prejudices of class divisions as well 
as of traditional cultures. The difficulty in giving even “left wing” parties 
interested in combating inequalities in education relate to the general 
social atmosphere in India (including the nature of the leadership of the 
different parties) which takes some major disparities as simply “given” 
and not particularly battling against (in view of other-perceived to be more 
“passing” challenges). 

There is, however, some encouraging information in the remarkable 
heterogeneity that characterizes India in the field of elementary education. 
Advances of basic education have often come from forces that have failed 
against traditional policies (including protests against the historical hold of 
caste practices), or against traditional cultures (sometime in the form of 
missionary activities). While the latter may explain the higher achievements 
in elementary education in, say, Goa or Mizoram, Kerala had the benefit of 
both types of breaks (education-oriented lower class movements as well as 
missionary activities), in addition to the good fortune of having royal 
families in Travancore and Cochin that happened to be atypically in favour 
of elementary education. 19 
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IN THESE ABOVE lines one of the greatest economists of our time has givena 
vivid picture of the entire socio-cultural background in which Indian 
economic policies and priorities are to be reconsidered to speed up the path 
of development and progress. More than fifty years back the Mahatma saw 
the need for an integral approach to our economic reform programmes and 
the need to create a congenial atmosphere fora greater and more committed 
involvement of people from all strata of life in the new reform programmes. 
Gandhi spoke in terms of local needs and requirements and the need of a 
balanced relationship between production and distribution. Instead of 
corrupting the taste of the rural masses. with machine made luxurious 
things, Gandhi preferred khadi as it will satisfy the bare basic necessities as 
well as take advantage of unharnessed local skills in making khadi. This is 
also related to the feelings of Swaraj and Swadesi, a sense of independence 
and confidence in one’s worth to bring some change in one’s surroundings. 
He was suspicious of the misuse of machine with its power to dissociate 
production from distribution and to become instrumental of exploitation 
by labour-saving devices. Gandhi was not against modernisation but he 
hoped to link economic reform to human welfare, machines should be aids 
to rather than becoming threats to our indigenous cottage industries and 
other such areas where people could be trained to participate on a large 
scale. 

Since 1991 Indian economic policies are designed more in lines of 
greater reliance on market mechanism, reduction of government controls, 
autonomy of private investors, more opening to international traders, etc. 
There is also an urge to link the benefits of economic reforms to human 
welfare since the first Prime Minister of free India declared eradication of 
poverty, ignorance, diseases, inequality of opportunities as the areas which 
are to be urgently dealth with. Gandhi suggested some ways. Suiting the 
complexity of the changing economic situation there will be other thrust 
areas, a selection of which will help speeding up progress and development. 
But wherever we go, India will always have to learn much the great lessons 
from the life and teachings of the Father of the Nation whose saintliness 
and pragmatism is a unique combination of all the values that India has 
remained custodian of from time immemorial. India is now at the cross- 
roads of progress and development and the crisis of values that it might 
lead to, and it is for the genius of India to decide which chosen path India 
should tread in the field of economic reforms to keep a proper balance 
between development and human welfare harnessing, rather than replacing 
local, native skills and manpower towards a new and much more meaningful 
century in a more confident manner. 
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Mahatma Gandhi's 
Discovery of Religion 


A. Jayabalan CMF 


Manama GANDHI AS a great leader has recognized the major 
religions of the world as historical and cultural phenomena. Beyond these 
particular forms there is the religion of humanity which is reflected as faith 
in the moral order. This religious belief, Gandhi held, is common to all 
particular religions. He said: “The soul of religions is one, but it is encased 
in a multitude of forms.”! For him, the moral order which governs the 
universe is Satya and the process by which life is continued is ahimsa. All 
religions are nothing but appropriations of Satya under the condition of 
cultural limitation and human finitude. Thus religions as cultural and 
historical phenomena are more or less true. They are equal in the sense that 
no single religion has the absolute or exclusive truth. He said: “Religions 
are different roads converging on the same point. What does it matter that 
we take different roads as long as we reach the same goal? In reality, there 
are as many religions as there are individuals.”* 

Pope John Paul I, during his visit to India, said: “Religion directs our 
lives totally to God, and at the same time our lives must be totally permeated 
by our relationship to God to the point that our religion becomes our life. 
Religion conceded with humanity and at the same time it directs to God all 
that is human within us.”° Similarly, according to Gandhi, true religion is 
not narrow dogma. It is not external observance. It is faith in God and 
living in the presence of God, it means faith in a future life, in truth and 
ahimsa. He understood the fact that religion is a binding force which 
ultimately calls “to accelerate the process of realization of fundamental 
unity.”4 He gives a simile of a faithful husband who loves his wife as he 
would love no other woman. Even her faithlessness would not wean him 
from his faith. The bond is more than blood relationship, so is the religious 
bond if it is worth anything. It is a matter of the heart. 
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GANDHI’S PERSPECTIVE OF RELIGION 
(i) Traditional Understanding 


In those days, people had a conservative outlook towards religion. There 
were people who believed in primitive religion which was ruled by nature. 
Primitive man worshipped the natural forces believing that there was 
something supernatural in them, of course it was not devoid of superstitions. 
Man is seen accepting his condition passively and adapting himself to 
them without much criticism. Gandhi went against the current and engaged 
in vigorous dialogue with the traditionalists and upheld a dynamic view of 
Indian institutions and values. He sought to awaken in the millions of 
Indians an elementary minimum of self-respect and feeling of dignity 
which he regarded as an absolutely necessary pre-condition for his 
nonviolent struggle. He reinterpreted the traditional religion which often 
proved to give a greater impetus to economic and social development. 

In the past the attitude of Christian missionaries towards non-Christian 
religions was a narrow and hostile one. They regarded Hinduism as an evil 
and idolatrous religion. It is relevant to see how the traditional virtues of a 
personal ethic, viz., Satya, ahimsa, brahmacharya, asateya, and aparigraha 
were applied and what empirical content they acquired from Gandhi's 
own life. Gandhi added abhaya (fearlessness) to the list and did not agree 
to include humility. Thus he brought a radical change in the traditional 
understanding of religion. Until the advent of Western civilization in its 
glaringly urban and industrial form, these features of ancient outlook 
persisted in India without serious interruption. In this sense, Indian 
aesthetics represents interruption, represents a continuous tradition from 
Bharatha’s Natyasastra to Tagore’s “Religion of an artist.” Gandhi is the 
spokesman of the sociological aspect of this tradition.” 


(it) New Understanding of Religion and its Praxis 


Gandhi's perspective of religion was entirely different from that of others. 
In the past, Dharma was considered as one of the societal values. In the 
words of J.B. Kripalani, “It is indeed Gandhi's creative and constructive 
genius which inextricably blended the two traditions, namely the Truth of 
Sanatana Dharma and Ahimsa of Jaina Dharma.”® He insisted on the 
praxis of religion to the extent of saying: “I have come to this fundamental 
conclusion that if you want something really important to be done, you 
must not merely satisfy reason, you must move the heart also. The appeal 
of reason is more to the head but the penetration of the heart comes from 
suffering. It opens up the inner understanding in man.”? For him, religion 
and morality are inseparable. Politics bereft of religion is absolute dirt, 
even to be shunned. 

According to Gandhi, the whole gamut of man’s activities constitutes 
an indivisible whole; it must be inspired by one’s religious faith, a faith in 
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God, and living in the presence of God, it means faith in a future life in 
Truth and Ahimsa. After a long study and experience he discovers and 
concludes that all religions are true. All religions have some error in them. 
All religions are almost as dear to me as one’s own close relatives. He too 
believed that all religions are God-given, and therefore stressed the necessity 
of religion. He compares the atheist and agnostic to “a man saying that he 
breathes but that he has no nose.”!° Vows and observances taken in his 
religion not only facilitate the spiritual progress of the individual but also 
harmonious community living on the basis of spirituality, mutual help, 
and collective salvation. Hence removal of the evils, inequalities, and 
injustices become part of one’s own religious duties. Thus his entire view of 
religion is an integrated one. 


(iii) A Critical Reflection on Praxis of Faith 


Faith is the foundation of every religion. “Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.” A man with a grain of faith in 
God never loses hope because he ever believes in the Ultimate triumph of 
Truth. A man of God never moves after untruth. Hence he can never lose 
hope. Such were the convictions of Gandhi. He says: “Faith is nothing but 
a living, wide, awake consciousness of God within.”!! In his view true 
religion consists in having faith in God and living in the presence of God; it 
means faith in a future life, in Truth and Ahimsa. There prevails today a 
sort of apathy towards these things of spirit. For him living faith in God 
means acceptance of brotherhood of mankind. There exists an indissoluble 
bond between the individuals faith and his religion. Just as St. Paul, he 
gives the analogy of marriage by saying that “just as a husband, because 
either is conscious of some exclusive superiority of the other over the rest of 
his or her sex, but because of some indefinable but irresistible attraction, so 
does one remain irresistibly faithful to one’s own religion and find full 
satisfaction in such adhesion.” 2 

Since he realized that faith in its praxis passes through a crisis of 
skepticism and doubt, he had an unflinching faith in Truth and in God. He 
understood faith as an essential, constitutive element of his religion. Hence 
he considered a man without faith in God is like a drop thrown out of the 
ocean and bound to perish. For him the greatest source of his strength was 
his absolute faith in God. His faith in God towards brighter and firmer with 
every trial he faced. He himself gives the testimony that, “I have never 
found him (God) lacking in response. I have found Him nearest at hand 
when the horizon seemed darkest in my ordeals in goals when it was not all 
smooth sailing for me, I cannot recall a single moment in my life when I had 
a sense of desertion by God.” 13 

In his view, faith itself cannot be proved by extraneous evidence, the 
safest course is to believe in the moral government of the world and 
therefore in the supremacy of the moral law, the law of Truth and Love. 
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Praxis of faith thus will be the safest where there is a clear determination 
summarily to reject all that is contrary to Truth and Love. It is faith that 
transcends reason. He had an unshakable faith in God which made him to 
ask How much more should I be near to Him when my faith is not a mere 
apology, as it is today, but has become as immovable as the Himalayas and 
as white as the snows on their peaks. !‘ In brief, faith according to him, does 
not admit of telling. It is to be believed and then it becomes self-propagating. 


(tv) Realization of God 


Man has an insatiable thirst for God. Consequently he feels the urge to 
realize God, through the means propagated by his religion. Gandhi too 
says: “Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God and all his activities, 
social, political and religious, have be guided by the ultimate aim of the 
vision of God. To realize God is to see Him in all that lives, that is, to realize 
our oneness with all creation.”!° It is in the critical moments of one’s life, 
we have a glimpse of God, a vision of Him who is guiding everyone of our 
steps in life. He himself testifies to the fact that as days pass I feel this living 
presence in every fiber of my veins. Without that feeling I should be 
demented . . . so many events happen that would, without the realization 
of that presence, shake me to the very foundation.”!© Thus he felt the 
indwelling presence of God within himself. 

He explicitly states the characteristics of a real seeker of God in the 
following words: A real seeker of God should be “purified by prayer and 
always be prepared to share the suffering of man whoever they may be. 
This noble idea will have no influence unless one is convinced of the 
existence of the soul distinct from body and permanent. This recognition 
must not just be intellectual idea, it must be a living faith.”!7 

As St. Augustine said: “My soul does not rest until it rests in Thee,” 
Gandhi also says: “Soul is utterly restless until it has found itself, knows it 
Maker and appreciates the true correspondence between the Maker and 
itself.”18 While quoting Gandhi, Aloysius Rego says: “As gold is tried in 
the furnace so is the man who is devoted to God tried in tribulation and 
suffering. He, however does not forsake us in our miseries, but gives us the 
strength to prove our mettle in the midst of adversities. In all the vicissitudes 
of life we must be convinced that God’s protecting hand and love shield us. 
Created to His own image and likeness we can find like Mahatma Gandhi 
true peace in Him and strive with might and main to reflect His attributes 
in our lives.”19 

According to Gandhi, a religionist must be free from all impure and sex 
thoughts in mind and heart. One can realize God’s grace through complete 
self-surrender and ceaseless communion with Him. A man realizes the 
supreme by becoming absolutely free from likes and dislikes and never 
otherwise. ... He adds realization is a matter of experience but does not 
lend itself to description in any language.*° Gandhi was endeavoring to see 
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God through the service of humanity because he recognizes the presence of 
God in every man. Man’s highest endeavour lies in trying to find God. He 
cannot be found in temples or idols or places of worship by man’s hands 
nor can He be found in abstinences. God can be found only through love, 
not earthly but divine. He discovered that if he was to realize God, he has 
FOOD EY Ae AW Or lave Cv eral ecos Or nis esO0d in t0 pETEaZe 
one’s own heart. 

He believed firmly that man realizes God not in abstract things but in 
the factory, the home, in schools and colleges, in villages and towns as one 
lives and begins to move towards the realization of the Absolute. He could 
visualize this truth as the essential insight of his religion. A joy springs out 
of the communion with the Divine. The realization is proved not by 
extraneous evidences but in the transformed conduct and character of 
those who have felt the presence of God within. 


CONCEPT OF GOD 


Gandhi was a firm believer in God. He claims to have a living faith in the 
abiding presence of God. Since Gandhi was a theist, he could not accept the 
illogical arguments of an atheist. For him, God is an unseen power. This 
idea is clear in the following words of Gandhi: “An indefinable mysterious 
power that pervades everything; a living power that is underlying all 
change in an ever-changing, ever-dying world, is itself changeless, that 
holds all together, creates, dissolves, and recreates. That power or spirit is 
God.”*! He was a monotheist. He enumerates the attributes of God that He 
is unfathomable, unknowable, unknown to the vast majority of mankind. 
He is everywhere. He sees without eyes, hears without ears. He is formless 
and indivisible. He is uncreated, has no father, mother and child, he allows 
himself even to be worshipped as stock and stone, although he is in one of 
these things. He is the most elusive. He is the nearest to us if we could but 
know the fact. But he is farthest from us when we do not want to realize His 
omnipresence.” %2 

For Gandhi, so great is His infinite love. He is purely a benevolent God. 
His testimony was that “I can see that in the midst of death life persists; in 
the midst of untruth, truth persists; in the midst of darkness, light persists. 
Hence I gather that God is life, truth, and light. He is love. He is the 
supreme God.” He argued that God revealed Himself daily to every 
human being in one way or other but we are not receptive to receive His 
voice. God never appears to you in person but in actions. God for him is not 
an external entity but an abiding presence in the human heart. His conception 
of God can be summed up in his own words: “To me God is Truth and love; 
God is ethics and morality; God is fearlessness. God is the source of light 
and yet He is above and beyond all these. God is conscience. He is even the 
atheism of the atheist. For, in His boundless love God permits the atheist to 
live. He is the searcher of hearts. He transcends speech and reason.”?4 
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Through these expressions, we can understand his indomitable faith in the 
living God who provides everything in the universe. 


(i) Religion of Truth 


From the time of Socrates, beauty, Truth and goodness were considered as 
supreme values of the society. Among these three values, it is truth that 
attracted Gandhi. He could discover beauty in and through Truth. All 
truths are not merely true ideas nor ethical values but it is primarily and 
inevitable connected with human existence. Many a time it is a matter of 
one’s own conscience. People, as a rule, fail to see the beauty in Truth. 
Whenever men begin to see the beauty in truth, the true art begins. Hence, 
as Gandhi one must seek truth; beauty and goodness will then be added. 

Gandhi had a great faith in Truth, above all, in the exercise of Truth. He 
never thought of a failure to one who is truthful and believes in Truth. 
Since Gandhi's very life was an experiment with Truth, we can very well 
derive the salient features of Truth. He was very much inspired when he 
read the Mundaka Upanishad (M-I-6) which says: 


Satyam eva jayate nantram, 

Satyena pantha vitato deve-yanah, 
Yenakramanty rsayohy apta-kama, 
Yatra tat satyasya parmam nidhanam. 


This means Truth alone triumphs, not falsehood. The divine path to 
liberation has been laid with Truth, which the seers who have overcome 
desire tread, and wherein also is the supreme treasure to be gained by 
truth.”*° For him, “truth alone triumphs, not untruth” was not a mere 
maxim but it was a living faith, an inspiring mantra, and words impregnated 
with power. He says that “Truth is only one whole and indivisible not 
composed of parts, and stays as such for all times past, present, and future. 
Not violence, not untruth but nonviolence. Truth is the law of our being 
which is the fundamental law for liberation.”“© Thus Truth is stable and 
unchanging. It is nothing but a living embodiment of God. Gandhi also 
affirms with Jesus the fact that “you shall know the Truth and the Truth 
will set you free” (Jn. 8:32). The power of Truth leads us to recognize the 
human dignity, equality, and fraternal solidarity with all human beings 
irrespective of caste, colour, or creed. 

For Gandhi, God alone is Truth and everything else is transitory and 
illusory. God is without doubt the supporter of truth. Truth always triumphs. 
God is, even though the whole world denies him; truth stands even if there 
is no public support, it is self-sustained. Hence Gandhi says: “To me God is 
truth and love.””” Finally, he came to the conclusion that truth is God 
which seems to have given him much satisfaction. If we want to understand 
truth as God, the only inevitable means are love and nonviolence. We may 
say that Gandhi's religion is the “religion of Truth” as revealed by God. 
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According to Gandhi, this religion of Truth underlies all genuine religions 
of the world: “All faiths constitute a revelation of Truth.” It lends all 
religions the basic unity they possess. Gandhi has compared this 
fundamental religion to a tree with many branches you may say religions 
are many; as tree, religion is one.”*? Now the question may arise: If God is 
one and truth is one, how can, and why should, there be many religions? 
The answer is that for Gandhi, this religion of Truth is an abstract reality 
and it becomes concrete by taking on specifications like Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, etc. according to the circumstances and needs of the various 
peoples of the world. For, he says: “Truth will appear to most sincere and 
conscientious Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians as Hinduism, Islam 
and Christianity respectively as they believe them.” 

All of Gandhi’s life was, thus, a relentless search after truth. In this he 
stubbornly refused to be dictated to by any external authority. He realized 
early in life that truth becomes freedom, power and dynamism only when 
it is personally discovered and personally assimilated. He would, however, 
insist on the highest degree of sincerity with oneself in the search after 
Truth. 


(11) Role of Different Scriptures 


Scriptures of various religions had a vital role to play in Gandhi’s life. 
Scriptures were the source for his prayer as well as practice of truth and 
nonviolence. For him, the function of scriptures in a community is not 
primarily to be vehicles of its culture. Its role is to make the life of the 
community meaningful in the context of its fundamental and foundational 
experience and in reference to its goal, namely self-realization and fulfilment, 
Moksha. It supports moral values and promotes quality of life. The 
Scriptures of all religions teach the same fundamental message of Satya 
and ahimsa. This he calls “religion of humanity.” He believed in the 
equality of scriptures. According to him, all of them occupy a horizontal 
place. He says: “I believe the Bible, the Koran, and the Zend Avesta to be as 
much divinely inspired as the Vedas.” Hence he asked: “Why should we 
blaspheme God by fighting one another because we see him through 
different media—the Koran, the Bible, the Talmud, the Avesta, or the Gita? 
The same sun beams on the Himalayas as on the plains.”32 

Though he was a Hindu, he did not believe in the exclusive divinity of 
Vedas. From the point of view of Gandhi, revelation is an ongoing process. 
Though he considered the “holy books” of all religions as generally inspired 
and yet he was aware of the two dangers in interpreting them. Firstly, they 
are received through human prophets who are imperfect by their very 
nature. Secondly, the explanation given by interpreters would also mislead 
the people who also are sometimes subject to reinterpretation. His attitude 
towards other scriptures was that of vedic rishis who sang “let noble 
thoughts come to us from every side.” But we should throw open our 
windows for fresh breezes to blow through our halls, we should refuse to 
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be swept off our feet. he would say that “in reading these texts I can say I 
was equiminded towards all these faiths, although perhaps, I was not 
conscious of it.... I ever had the slightest desire to criticize any of those 
religions merely because they were not my own, but read each sacred book in 
a spirit of reverence and found the same fundamental morality in each.”%3 

Gandhi was convinced that it is impossible to understand the word of 
God in its fullness and integrity. Needless to say that he was enriched and 
enlightened by the reading of other scriptures. It also facilitated him to see 
unity of all faiths. He tried to apply those principles of Truth and Ahimsa 
(which he derived from other scriptures) in his own concrete, existential 
situations. He too accepted that the study of the sacred scriptures had 
brought a new zeal and enthusiasm to work. He himself affirms: “I derive 
the greatest consolation from my reading of Tulsidas’s Ramayana. I have 
also derived solace from the New Testament and the Koran. I do not 
approach them with a critical mind.”*4 He assimilated the good elements 
from them into a religion which would promote brotherhood. Gandhi, thus 
invites us to study the other scriptures with a spirit of reverence and open- 
mindedness. 


(iii) Outlook on Moksha 


According to Gandhi, Moksha consisted in freeing oneself from the shackles 
of death and rebirth. Moksha is liberation from impure thought, complete 
extinction of impure thought is impossible without ceaseless penance. 
There is only one way to achieve this. The moment an impure thought 
arises confront it with pure one. This is possible only with God’s grace and 
God’s grace comes through ceaseless communion with Him and complete 
self-surrender. Salvation is considered to be coming into the living presence 
of God. It is nothing but the realization of the unity of spirit transcending 
the limitations of space and time. 

Moksha is conceived as living in communion with God and freedom 
from reincarnations. In the words of Gandhi, “What I want to achieve— 
what I have been striving and pining to achieve these thirty years—is self- 
realization, to see God face to face, to attain Moksha. I live and move and 
have my being in pursuit of this goal. All that I do by way of speaking and 
writing and all my ventures in the political field are directed to this same 
end.” Self-purification, obedience to the law, and mediation are the three 
basic pre-requisites which an individual must practice throughout his life 
in order to attain Moksha. For him, the desire for Moksha was indeed there, 
but it was not meant for anyone other than the individual himself. The 
world was interested in the fruits not the root. It was in the depth one’s own 
being that the individual had to concentrate. He has to nurse it with the 
water of his labour and suffering. The root was his chief concern. 

Gandhi used the term “Moksha” in the sense of liberation from the 
bondages. In a broad sense, it implied to encompass concretely historical, 
political, and incarnate liberation connoted by Swaraj. Real Swarajya consists 
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in self-restraint. If an individual fulfils all the demands of Swarajya, and 
yet remains a fervent devotee of God, and strives towards God-realization, 
he is on the process towards attaining Moksha. 

To conclude, for Gandhi, religion was a source of guidance all 
throughout his life. His understanding of religion is interesting, unique 
and meaningful. Because of his open-mindedness, he could also recognize 
the uniqueness of each religious tradition as something noble and hence to 
be lived by the followers of all religions. His attitude towards other scriptures 
and even people of other religions was remarkable and admirable. He was 
a man of prayer, who strived his best to attain the realization of God and 
ultimately Moksha. He believed more in personal religion than in the 
structured religion. He also invites us to personalise our religion whatever 
we may belong to. The comprehensive view of religions of Gandhi would 
of course widen our understanding of religions in its different dimensions. 
It also helped Gandhi to realize the higher ideals of life. He could accept 
and assimilate the good elements of all major religions of the world as 
necessary and basically true. 

As we live in an environment of violence—culture, religious 
fundamentalism and fanaticism—,, it is quite relevant to recall the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi: “My religion has no geographical limits. My religion is 
based on truth and nonviolence. My religion forbids me to hate anybody. 
Religion is not for separating people but to bind them.”°” That was 
Mahatma’s religion, true Religion of Love and Tolerance. 
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The Gandhian Perspective 
on Rural Development 


Anil Dutta Mishra 


Introduction 


THE TRAGEDY OF modern India is that the important aspects of the 
Gandhian philosophy are not given serious attention. The ruling elite 
never realized that Gandhi was much ahead of his time. The quest of 
humanity for social justice and sustainability will remain a dream until and 
unless humanity realizes what Gandhi meant when he said that that 
economics is untrue which ignores and disregards moral values. Gandhi in 
his various speeches and articles written throughout the freedom struggle 
spoke highly of democratic decentralization and rural development. In the 
22 July 1946 issue of Harijan, Gandhi stated that “Independence must begin 
at the bottom.”! 

From the time Gandhi arrived in India from South Africa in 1914 till his 
death on 30 January 1948, Gandhi had two objectives. One was the perfection 
of the technique of Satyagraha in its individual, group, and mass forms and 
to persuade the people of India and, through them, the whole world, to 
accept it as the only method for resolving political, economic, social, and 
religious conflicts. The other was the reconstruction of the Indian village on 
a self-governing, self-sufficient, egalitarian, self-contained, and spiritually- 
oriented basis as the foundation for the political, economic, cultural, and 
spiritual growth of the country.* Gandhi held that by serving the villages, 
Swaraj could be established. The country’s prosperity and progress depends 
upon the villages. He maintained that if the village perishes, India will 
perish too. The importance of rural development should be obvious in a 
country where four out of every five citizens live in the countryside. India 
lives in its villages. Unless the socio-economic and pougcai situation of 
rural India changes, India cannot progress. 
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Rural development as a concept has a long history and has gained 
popularity in recent years, particularly since the 1970s. It is an elastic 
concept and everyone interprets it in his own way. But the broad consensus 
is that rural development implies all-round development of rural areas. It 
implies a process of economic, political, and social transformation of an 
agrarian rural society.’ 

In the context of the developing countries, rural development is viewed 
as an attempt at improving the living conditions of the rural people. The 
development policies of the Third World during the 1950s and the early 
1960s centered on growth maximization and the poor were expected to 
gain from the “trickle down” effect of the benefits resulting from overall 
rapid growth.* However, despite an impressive economic growth in most 
of the developing countries during this period, problems of rural poverty 
and unemployment remain all-pervasive, intense, and intricate.” 

This called for a change in the concept and strategy of rural development. 
As a result, since the early 1970s such terms as “redistribution with growth” 
and “growth with social justice” became very popular and the concept of 
people’s participation in the process of development began to be 
emphasized, The change of emphasis made rural development more broad- 
based. i 

Rural development has emerged as a distinctive field of policy and 
practice as well as of research in the last decade and a half. As a strategy, it 
is defined by its concern with equity objectives of various kinds, especially 
the reduction of inequalities in income and provision of employment, 
access to public goods and services, and alleviation of poverty. It is this 
distributional issue which has marked out “rural development” as a distinct 
field, because an overwhelming majority of poor people in the developing 
countries of Asia and Africa live in rural areas.” 

In view of the enormity, nature, complexities, and urgency of the rural 
development problems, most of the developing nations initiated 
development programmes which led to the creation of a number of new 
institutions—political, economic, social, and administrative. While creating 
these institutions, greater attention was paid to people’s institutions. The 
reason behind this was that the programmes of development were to be 
carried out not only by the state bureaucracy but also through active and 
effective people’s participation. Besides, effective people’s institutions have 
to be created to promote political development and social justice. Thus 
local institutions are a necessary, if not sufficient, condition for accelerated 
rural development.’ : 

The element of participation is central to rural development. It responds 
to the need to mobilize and use more effectively all the resources available 
or potentiality available in rural areas of labour, skills, saving, land, fisheries, 
forests, livestock, and water. Even with substantially increased help from 
the government, most of the resources required for broad-based rural 
development will have to be found in rural areas.? Rural development is 
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not merely the agricultural development but rural transformation as a 
whole which includes development of all facets of human resources like 
social, economic, cultural, spiritual etc. Therefore rural development has to 
be viewed in its totality.1° 


Importance of Rural Development 


Development of rural areas and rural people has been the central concern 
of development planning in India. Rural India, which encompasses three- 
fourths of the country’s population, is characterized by low income levels, 
not even adequate to ensure a quality of life compatible with physical well- 
being.!! Rural development therefore occupies an important place in the 
agenda for national development. It is, in fact, a strategy to improve the 
economic and social life of a specific group of people—the rural poor.!4 

The politico-economic and socio-cultural structural disabilities threaten 
the development of the rural poor. This has aggravated the problem of 
poverty, which has manifested itself in various forms, that is, unemployment 
inequality, malnutrition, growth of slums, and ignorance. The growing 
poverty, which undermines planned development, is much more severe in 
rural than in urban areas and has become the biggest bottleneck in national 
development. 

The importance of rural development was also felt by the World Bank. 
The Bank has popularised the problem of rural poverty and the concept of 
rural development and has encouraged its introduction into the official 
development plan documents of almost all developing countries which are 
members of the World Bank. Other international agencies like the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the International Labour Office of 
the United Nations and other agencies, have also highlighted the need for 
rural development.}4 

The success of some of the developing countries in eliminating 
destitution and unemployment through a system of communes attracted 
the attention of policy-makers around the world. Governmental and 
international agencies started a search for alternative collectivist models. 
This led to many “reformist” experiments in rural development.'* 

Since rural development holds the key to nation-building, it can 
transform rural society from traditional isolation to integration with the 
mainstream of national life. It will evolve a new society with a built-in 
value system by raising the social, economic, and cultural values of rural 
people through basic infrastructural amenities. 

Finally, due to lack of resources and little or no bargaining power, the 
owners of small, scattered, and unorganized rural enterprises are exploited 
to the hilt vis-à-vis those to whom they sell their products and from whom 
they purchase raw materials, etc. These small rural entrepreneurs can be 
protected from exploitation and their financial conditions can be improved 
only through rural development in the form of price support, credit facilities, 


insurance, etc. 
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Conceptual Analysis of Rural Development 


The concept of rural development was born in the context of agriculture 
and it remained, for a long time, co-terminus with agricultural development 
in India. For example, the Royal Commission of Agriculture (1928) gave 
the interpretation to rural development in the following words: 


We cannot too strongly state our conviction that the directorship of agriculture 
is one of the key pots in rural development and that agricultural advance must 
in a very great degree depend upon the suitability of the officer appointed.19 


After fifty years, another committee took a more or less similar view of 
rural development. In 1972, the Planning Commission’s Task Force on 
Integrated Rural Development observed: 


After careful consideration, we have belatedly decided to take what might be 
considered a rather restricted view of the expression “rural development.” We 
have chosen to equate it with agricultural development in the widest sense so 
as to embrace, besides crop husbandry, all the allied activities.16 


since the 1970s the concept of rural development has undergone a 
change and has become more comprehensive. The World Bank defines 
rural development as a strategy designed to improve the economic and 
social life of a specific group of people, that is, the rural poor. It involves the 
extending of the benefits of development to the poorest among those who 
are living in the rural areas. This group includes small-scale farmers, 
tenants, and landless. Rural development should include a mix of activities 
including projects to raise agricultural output, create new employment, 
improve health and education, expand communication, and improve 
housing.!” Thus the World Bank defines rural development in terms of an 
improvement of the economic and social life of the rural poor.!8 

Besides the above concepts, various other concepts of rural development 
have been propounded by various authors. The former Union Finance 
Minister, C. Subramanian, who put forward the thesis of rural development 
at the All India Science congress, Waltair 1976, viewed it as a “systematic 
and scientific use of all our natural resources and as a part of this process 
enabling every person to engage himself in a productive and socially 
useful occupation and earn an income that would meet at least the basic 
needs.”!? Uma Lele defines rural development as “improving living 
standards of the masses of the low-income population residing in rural 
areas and making the process of rural development self-sustaining.” 

Thus rural development is, of late, viewed as a strategy to bring about 
improvement in the economic and social life of the rural poor. It implies 
both economic betterment of people as well as greater social transformation. 
It encompasses a spectrum of activities and human mobilization to make 
people stand on their own feet and break away from all structural disabilities 
which claim them to condition in which they may live in.?! 
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Rural Development: The Gandhian Perspective 


To Gandhi, salvation of India could come only through rural development. 
The soul of India lives in villages. Gandhi’s approach to rural development 
is holistic and people-centered. Among the early pioneers of rural 
development, Mahatma Gandhi occupies a significant place. As against 
the localized village uplift movements of Tagore and Braynes, Gandhi 
attracted the attention of the entire country. His first experiment in rural 
reconstruction was at Champaran in 1916. People at Champaran lived in 
utter poverty and ignorance. The root cause of poverty, according to 
Gandhi, was the ignorance of the people. So he started the mass education 
programme with the help of some devoted workers. Champaran was the 
first laboratory where Gandhi forged not only his political weapon but also 
his rural reconstruction programme. From 1918 onwards, Gandhi rose to 
new heights and became the uncrowned king of India. He launched the 
Swadeshi movement to save the decaying indigenous products. Gandhi 
was not an idle preacher. He was an example. He himself settled in a 
village called Segaon near Wardha in April 1936. There be taught to the 
people the spirit of self-help. The Gandhian programme of rural 
reconstruction included the following points: 

Use of Khadi, development of village industries, socio-economic 
equality, communal unity, removal of untouchability, prohibition, and 
equal status for women and adoption of basic education. 

Gandhi, “the born democrat,” wanted to build the structure of the pure 
democracy “inch by inch” directly from below. He wanted to make each 
village “a complete republic, independent of its neighbours for its vital 
wants, and yet interdependent for many others in which dependence is 
necessity.” He was convinced that “if all Indian villages could come up to 
the ideal, India would be free from most of its worries.” 

Today everyone is talking in terms of rural development. Gandhi did 
not approve of the Western civilization which is urban for the entire world. 
He said that “a big country with a teeming population with an ancient 
rural tradition which has hitherto answered its purpose, need not, must not 
copy the Western model. What is good for one nation situated in one 
condition is not necessarily good enough for another differently situated.” 
So he advocated a rural style of life and culture based on neighbourliness 
and sharing. His mission was to build a nonviolent culture and civilization 
which could only be built on self-reliant and self-contained villages.” 

According to Gandhi, rural development is the natural development 
and rural development of better human relations, is different from city 
development which results in alienation of the individual from his 
surroundings, ultimately leading to frustration and destruction.” ` 

Gandhi therefore was determined to work for small rural communities 
wherein people will cooperate with one another and give aid to those who 
lack the resources for growth and development. He spoke and wrote about 
village Swaraj. 
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The Swaraj of my dreams is the poor man’s Swaraj. The necessaries of life 
should be enjoyed by you in common with those enjoyed by the princes and 
the moneyed men. But that does not mean that you should have palaces like 
theirs. They are not necessary for happiness. You or I would be lost in them. 
But you ought to get all the ordinary amenities of life that a rich man enjoys. I 
have not the slightest dought that Swaraj is not Poorna Swaraj until these 
amenities are guaranteed to you under it.24 


Gandhi found the picture of his free India in its essentials embodied in 
a song that was sung at one of his evening prayers in Bhangi Colony, New 
Delhi. What emerged was a picture of the India of his dreams. It was as 
follows: 


We are inhabitants of a country 
where there is no sorrow and no suffering, 
Where there is no illusion nor anguish, 
no delusion nor desire, 
Where flows the Ganges of love 
and the whole creation is full of joy, 
Where all minds flow in one direction, 
and where there is no occasion for sense of time, 
All these wants satisfied; 
Here all barter is just, 
Here all are cast in same mould, 
Here is no lack nor care, 
No selfishness in any shape or form, 
No high no low, no master no slave; 
All is light, yet no burning heat, 
That country is within you— 
It is Swaraj, Swadeshi, 
The home within you— 
Victory! Victory! Victory! 
He realizes it who longs for it. 


Gandhi’s concept of rural development emerges out from what he said 
in his India of My Dreams. It follows: 


I shall strive for a constitution, which will release India from all thraldom and 
patronage, and give her, if need, be the right to sin. I shall work for an India, in 
which the poorest shall feel that it is their country in whose making they have 
an effective voice; an India in which there shall be no high class and low class 
of people; an India in which all communities shall live in perfect harmony. 
There can be no room in such an India for the curse of untouchability or the 
curse of the introxicating drinks and drugs. Women will enjoy the same rights 
as men. Since we shall be at peace with all the rest of the world, neither 
exploiting, nor being exploited, we should have the smallest army imaginable. 
All interests not in conflict with the interests of the dumb millions will be 
scrupulously respected, whether foreign or indigenous. Personally, I hate 
distinction between foreign and indigenous. This is the India of my dreams. 
... I shall be satisfied with nothing less.26 
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Gandhi placed rural development at the core of India’s future destiny— 
not rural development visualized microcosmically but in terms of the 
development of each of its numerous villages to full potential Gandhi not 
only expected most of them to continue living in vape but wanted them 
to do so to give legitimacy to people’s participation. 

Revival of the village is indeed the key to the regeneration of India and 
the fulfilment of the mission in the world, “I want villages to live,” says the 
architect of modern India Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, “and I do not care 
what happers to the towns because I am convinced that if villages die, 
there can be no hope for towns. If villages prosper, India is also bound to 
prosper.”“8 In fact, the road to the village is the road to the Heaven of 
India’s soul, the road to the cradle of our civilization, the road to real Yagna. 
The village will be the barometer of India’s progress and prosperity. 
“Going back to villages,” says Dr S. Radhakrishnan, “is not to become 
primitive.” It is the only way to keep us in the mode of existence that is 
instructive to India, that supplied him once with purpose, a faith and 
meaning. It is the only way to keep our species civilized.””9 

The Gandhian perspective on rural development is based on the 


folowing values and premises: 


(i) Real India is found nòt in its cities, but in its villages. 

(ii) The revival of villages is possible only when the villagers are no 
more exploited. Exploitation of villagers by city-dwellers was 
“violence,” in Gandhi's opinion. 

(iii) Simple living and high thinking, employing voluntary reduction 
of materialistic wants, and pursuit of moral and spiritual principles 
of life. 

(tv) Dignity of labour. Every one must earn his bread by physical 
labour and one who labours must necessarily get his subsistence. 

(v) Preference for the use of indigenous (Swadeshi) products, services, 
and institutions. 

(vi) Balance between the needs and the means—Gandhi believed that 
nonviolence and truth could not be sustained unless a balance 
between the needs and the means was maintained.” 


P.K. Patil tried to summarize how village development was envisaged 
by Gandhi in the last phase of his life. The cities and towns today are 
exploiting the countryside. The interests of the town and country and of 
industry and agriculture are divergent and cannot be reconciled. The only 
efficient, least expensive, and surest way of ensuring a decent standard to 
the people at large in the immediate present lies in the system of economy 
recommended by Gandhi. The salient features of this system may be 
summarized as follows: 
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(1) intensive small-scale, individual, and diversified farming supported 
by a cooperative effort as opposed to mechanized, large-scale or 
collective farming; 

(ti) development of cottage industries as ancillary to agriculture; 
(iii) a cattle-based economy with strict enforcement of the “law of 
return;” 


(iv) a proper balance of animal, human, and plant life; and 
(0) voluntary protection of both men and animals against the 
competition of machinery as the price of social insurance. 


According to Gandhi, village development should be carried on through 
means and resources of the village without government help. Gandhi also 
believed in the overall development of the village people including moral, 
material, and social development, keeping their natural requirements and 
circumstances in mind. Participation of the local people in the developmental 
process is necessary and unavoidable. 


Summing Up 


Rural development has become a buzz word in the era of liberalization, 
privatisation, and globalisation. LPG can succeed only when we take care 
of rural people and their needs. In other words, rural economy must be 
integrated with global economy and vice versa. The Gandhian concept of 
rural development must be analysed in the light of LPG. In fact, Gandhi 
was the first to focus attention on the development of a new approach to 
rural development. No one can claim to have the last word or to set an 
absolutely perfect model. There may have been drawbacks or defects in the 
schemes; but it is undeniable that it was Gandhi who made by far the 
greatest contribution to the cause of rural development in India. 

Rural development is not as simple as it looks on paper. Capabilities 
have to be built up, suitable structures have to be valued, changes have to 
be brought about in the administrative, technical, and political arena. 
Equally important is kindling the zeal and enthusiasm of the people. But 
the most important agents to make rural development a success are the 
political and administrative will to decentralise decision-making powers 
to the lower levels of Gandhian line with a clear policy enunciation, full 
political support, and needed administrative infrastructure, it is expected 
that the goals of real Swaraj will be achieved by fulfilling the dream of the 
Father of the Nation. It is high time for both our policy-makers and the 
people, to turn the torch within so that they may be inspired to adopt the 
Gandhian way, if not for any other consideration, but for its pragmatic 
strength to solve our present-day maladies of rural India. There is need to 
reiterate Gandhian values, and, instead of merely garlanding the portraits 
of Gandhi, India must translate his ideals into real life and make rural India 
free from hunger, poverty, and exploitation. 
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Notes and Comments 


Between Rights, Law, and Duty 


In 2001, GERMANY witnessed a widespread protest against what is 
called “Castor Transportation.” The protest sprang from the German State’s 
action in transporting nuclear waste for dumping it in the South of the 
country. It was a moment of seemingly conscientious struggle for Fisher, 
the Green Party Foreign Minister of Germany, his uneasiness borne out of 
th@ fact that it was a coalition government supported by the Green Party 
that was carrying the dumping of the hazardous nuclear waste. Thousands 
of people lined across the rail-line over which the “Castor Transportation” 
was to take place. The State made heavy security arrangements as a 
counter to “people’s protest” to ferrying life-threatening nuclear substance. 
Its one line defence for massive congregation of the coercive force was that 
the disruption of rail-line was an illegal activity and hence it has a 
constitutional responsibility to protect its railway. While the State accorded 
the right to protest to the people, it constrained and circumscribed their 
protest by the need to enforce “Jaw.” But such an enforcement of “law” did 
not mean to protect people from nuclear emission which could be manifold 
life-threatening than the civic disturbances that would have unfolded due 
to the people’s protest. 

A democratic state in the times of modern capitalism spawns a system 
of laws to govern its society and at the same time invests society and 
individuals residing therein with a plethora of rights [of course, these 
rights were not achieved due to the state’s magnanimity but were fought 
for; Though, after some time, they attain their own momentum and keep 
accruing]. But while the rights often are an expression of state’s intention 
located in the present or a distant future, the laws are the governing 
realities, infringement of which brings curtailment of individual’s rights. A 
modern, democratic, and capitalist state allows its members to air grievances 
as a matter of right but regulates the medium, intensity, and space for such 
an expression within the bounds of the state-formed laws. The laws are 
said to be the representative of the society, formed as they are by an agency 
elected and constituted by the people, and therefore is more sacrosanct and 
impervious to subversion. The rights of people, on the other hand, are 
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given and are said to be an expression of state’s welfaristic intention and 
therefore their continuance could be at the discretion of the state. But 
having travelled a certain distance in time, rights sometimes become a 
norm and get adopted by the state. Their reversal too could be equally 
whimsical 

More than anything, what rights do to an individual is to make him 
complacent. Individuals in modern, advanced industrial societies believe 
in state’s good intention. It is believed that what is needed is to inform and 
not agitate against the state as it is responsible and is a giver. Does it not 
give allowance against unemployment or pensions in the old age? And, 
why be sick of laws? Are not they made for the good of us? This is not what 
the state is talking but what the residents are thinking and imbibing. And, 
if some residents do oppose laws, a majority frowns and sees it as deviation 
from the role of good citizenship. So what the state consciously cultivates 
in its residents is citizenship which is founded on the bedrock of abidance 
of the law. Any intrusion shall invite brutal and swift reprisal to inculcate 
fear and obviate the possibility for future re-occurrence. But the project of 
citizenship is encircled by a penumbra of rights which is a soothing cushion 
and which makes the subjects’ understanding of their objective conditton 
fraught with inconsistency. a 

Between the aggressive espousal of rights and meek subservience to 
laws, people generally are insomniac to their duties which, at the best of 
times, get traded off as citizenship. Individual duties towards fellow- 
beings are seldom talked of. Take for instance a possible scenario. It is a 
citizen’s right to make money and get quick rich. If in the process of 
amassing wealth he feeds an herbivore with its own flesh in order to fatten 
it fast so as to reap a quick buck, it is his right to do so. And if the mad-cow 
disease breaks out and threatens lives, it is the state’s responsibility to take 
redeeming measures. On their part, have not they abided by the state laws 
in codifying each of their cattle with an identification number which would 
facilitate the state to reach the diseased ranch? His citizenship is fairly 
accounted for. It is none of his duty to turn back and see if his quest for 
richness has harmed the lives of the fellow-being. Notions of individual 
duty are alien to the modern capitalist state. 

State fosters in its citizens a clamouring for rights rather than observance 
of their duties towards the fellow-beings. Social facilitation is the 
responsibility of the state and not the citizens. State vies with its citizens in 
talking of rights and pretends to safeguard them but law has to be upheld 
at any cost. You may protest against the transportation of the nuclear waste 
and although it is the state itself which is carrying out such transportation, 
it speaks in the tone of protestors. We are the responsible state unlike the 
states of Indian subcontinent against whom did not we enforce sanctions 
when they fiddled with their nuclear bomb! More than anything, what the 
double-speak exposes is the state’s eagerness to arrogate to itself not only 
the executive space but also the oppositional one and thus attempts to 
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hijack the discourse. It attempts to camouflage its real intention and illusory 
politics takes to the fore. The ideological betrayal by the Green Party leaves 
its lay supporters confused and rudderless. [Why only in Germany? In 
India, while the Prime Minister of the Indian Republic makes a solemn 
announcement that the Godhra event shall not be the part of the 
electioneering, Gujarat’s chief minister thinks otherwise. Is the Indian state 
that weak that it cannot even enforce a prime ministerial decree?] 

The modern state, while theoretically projecting itself as with its 
protesting populace, marks a clear line of demarcation. Protest is your 
right, but you cannot break laws. Law prohibits any infringement of rail- 
line system which is the carrier of the nuclear wagons against which the 
protesters are ranged. So, as long as you do not disrupt the rail-line, you 
can very well voice your protest. While they stand in protest, the rail-line is 
protected by heavily armed and menacing police personnel. Protest in such 
conditions turns out to be a partying affair rather than dividing line of 
ideology. No, playing with law is told sternly, and the method of advocacy 
is advocated as a civilized form of registering your disapproval. State 
patronizes both, citizens’ right to protest as well as implantation of the 
nuclear waste amidst the populace overruling the protest. This is not the 
double-speak specific to one modern state but is a symptom inherent in all. 
It is its in-built character. In a right-oriented state, people’s issues tend to 
get co-opted by the state but in the garb of maintenance of law and order, 
the state withholds rights, restrains permission for protest and clamps 
down if carried out. The state’s behaviour is reflective of the intentions of 
its constituent forces. 

A capitalist state is incomplete without free market. The state is told by 
the pundits chanting the market mantra not to interfere in the functioning 
of the market. At the same time, however, the state is not impervious to the 
market's influence. How? The interest groups that often influence the state 
are those belonging to the ruling class. Presently, President Bush’s top 
administration men constitute the richest businessmen of USA. It is the 
same influences that make or mar the presidential incumbent. In the USA, 
the armament industry remains in the private hand and its war machine 
provides employment to millions. It needs the state to wage war so as to 
keep the factory running, profit accruing, and the employment safe. Any 
retrenchment could spell electoral disaster for the presidential incumbent. 
[Why would Afghanistan, a country ravaged by the decades of civil war 
and alien occupation, be mercilessly bombarded when there was no effective 
target?] Such forces, besides the personal interest and background of the 
individual cabinet members constituting what is generally called “market” 
influences the state policy decisions. And, market for its unhampered 
growth not only requires a favourable policy regime but also societal 
tranquillity. Hence its abhorrence for protest with potential to disrupt the 
“normal” acceptance of the method of “advocacy” to inform the state and 
demand change. 
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So far so good. But once this method of registering one’s protest is ship 
loaded toa Third-World country, a complex form of de-legitimation begins 
to take shape. In a globalized economic regime, herded by the global 
economic forums formed at the behest of the powerful states, a Third- 
World state is told to wash its hand off the market. Inefficiency, corruption, 
policy-indecisiveness and such matters are purportedly branded as reasons 
for the free-market recourse. State’s role is limited to creating necessary 
environment for the smooth functioning of the market. In Third-World 
country with an overwhelming instance of illiteracy, ignorance of institutions 
and methodology of governance, the opportunism of middle class 
“advocates,” social action through grassroots movement and not “policy 
advocacy” that shall bring the necessary change. But grassroots movement 
with all its accompanying disruptive tendencies is anathema to the principles 
of market and its functioning. Market supports the state in its tendency to 
erect an umbrella of rights that effectively mean nothing to the ground 
reality but at the same time panders to the global market forces. State and 
the market become partner in the distortion of the mandate, perpetuation 
of status-quo, marginalization of man’s duty towards the fellow-being, 
and upholding of rights. “The true source of rights,” the Mahatma wrote 
some seventy-five years ago, “is duty... if we all discharge our duties, 
rights will not be far to seek.” In advocating rights what we are doing is de- 
legitimizing individual duty as its observance could unsettle the applecart 
of the market. 


RAHUL RAMGUNDAM 


The Buds of Gandhi 


Wrhuetier OR NOT we regard Mahatma Gandhi as the greatest human 
being of the twentieth century, social activists or revolutionaries cannot 
deny the fact that he has made unique contribution to the science of 
revolution and its implementation. After Karl Marx, it was Gandhi who 
revolutionised the process of revolution and gave it a touch of art. 

Before Gandhi, revolution was based on violence. Hatred, revenge, 
and untruth were its motivating values. Any means was used to achieve 
the aim, and thus means was not given importance. As earlier revolutions 
were violence-based, larger sections of people could not participate. Only 
those willing to, and capable of using violence, participated. They had to be 
always on the run, so that they could not meet people freely, they could not 
educate and make people aware of their cause. Hence such a revolution 
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could not become people’s movement. Success achieved through violence 
has to be sustained by violence. So the common man remained aloof from 
such violent movements. 

Gandhi introduced new inspiring and human values to revolution. He 
said: “Do not kill the sinner, but destroy the sin.” He conducted a movement 
of social change based on nonviolence and truth, and advocated the use of 
pure means and soul force, instead of violence. Thus he awakened strong 
soul force in the exploited and physically weak people. Many countries of 
the world achieved freedom solely on the basis of their soul force. At the 
end of the century, this Gandhian approach has transformed the face of the 
entire world from what it was at the beginning of the century. This has also 
awakened a new consciousness with a desire for the liberation of mankind. 

The twentieth century has witnessed great developments in the field of 
science and technology which have increased massive production, property, 
comfort, and consumption. As a result, a consumer society has come into 
existence, which has created grave problems of environmental degradation 
and pollution. Globalization and liberalization have threatened the economic 
freedom more than the political freedom of the nation. 

Multinational companies have been dominating the world. On the one 
hand, the gulf between the rich and the poor nations has widened, and, on 
the other hand, the world has been becoming a global village,” and such 
inequality creates discontent among the people, and it threatens world 
peace. Hence contemporary thinkers of the world desire a change in the 
present order, with new lifestyle. At this juncture we remember Gandhi 
because his thoughts provide solution to our present problems. 

Though many individuals and institutions have been working on the 
basis of Gandhian philosophy in India, its desired impact is not seen. Our 
so-called intellectuals are not even interested in Gandhian thought. A few 
of them even think it to be irrelevant. But many progressive thinkers of the 
world have acknowledged the relevance of Gandhian philosophy. It has 
inspired a few activists to dedicate their entire life following m the footsteps 
of Gandhi. Thus the buds of Gandhian thoughts are blossoming in different 
parts of the world. We get a feel of it when we read a well-known book like 
In the Footsteps of Gandhi written by Catherine Ingram. It has introduced us, 
through interviews, twelve personalities of the world who are profoundly 
influenced by Gandhi. It strengthens our faith in and dedication to Gandhi. 

Catherine Ingram is an American who is interested in Buddhism. She 
has established the Insight Meditation Society in the United States and 
runs a Buddhist centre. She has also created an organisation of countries 
which even the United Nations has not taken note of. 

Catherine’s journey to Bodhgaya in India inspired her to write this. 
book. When she alighted at Gaya railway station at midnight, no coachman 
was willing to take her to Bodhgaya, due to terror of dacoits. But one 
coachman agreed to take her. His horse was weak and slow. While the 
coachman was whipping his horse, Catherine felt the pain of the mute 
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animal. So she advised him not to whip. Yet he continued whipping. It led 
her to think about the agony of the entire mankind instead of horse only. 
There was inner conflict. Her conditioned mind reminds her of the “Law of 
Karma” while her reasoning mind and discretion awakened. Moreover, 
her practice of meditation had increased her sensibility and thus there 
began a search for the truth. 

The second day, she listened to an inspiring lecture by the Dalai Lama. 
She knew the fact that the Dalai Lama was passing through an extraordinary 
situation in his life. He was very active for his people, yet she found him to 
be very calm, alert, and pleasant. She began to ask, “How it can be s0?” She 
decided to find out. She also came to know that many individuals in 
middle and South United States, Cambodia, and India were carrying on 
their nonviolent movement against injustice, exploitation, and 
environmental degradation. She found them calm, composed, and pleasant. 
This inspired her to undertake a profound study of spiritual personalities 
and social activists and began to interview them. This interview increased 
her awareness and she also realized that one cannot get happiness by 
overlooking at the suffering of mankind. Constant awareness of suffering 
of others makes us realise that there is unity and interdependence in this 
world. Such sense of unity provides happiness. Thus she finally realized 
that spiritualism and compassionate action are not separate. Knowledge 
without compassion is not knowledge at all. But for the outlet of compassion 
friendly relations with others are essential and this, according to Gandhi, is 
nonviolence. 

During this period she thought and discussed with others a lot about 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. She realized that India’s freedom movement through 
nonviolence was the very first significant event of nonviolent revolution in 
modern history. Gandhi’s mission has thrown a floodlight on the path of 
success of truth. The clarity of motives and vision of this great man has 
enlightened the path for his followers. 

In her preface to her book “In the Footsepts of Gandhi” published in 
1989, she wrote that truth and nonviolence constitute a unique force. We 
witness noteworthy events occurring at the global level Great powers, 
once enemies of each other, are now cooperating with each other for 
peaceful solutions. They have started to implement the policy of 
disarmament. The conflicts in the countries of the Middle East and Africa 
are on their way to be resolved. Global efforts are being made to save the 
rain forest. The wall of Berlin has crumbled. The Chinese students started a 
movement for democracy in Beijing in 1989. The students had taken 
education secretly of Gandhian philosophy and its strategy. It came to 
know for the first time that China has no respect for truth and human 
values when the Dalai Lama got the Nobel Prize for peace in 1989. 

In spite of all these great changes, we experience that we have been 
living through a very critical period. Our greed and ignorance are not less 
than in any period of past history. Unfortunately modern technology has 
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strengthened them and hence we are not only destroying ourselves but 
also the life on the planet and environment protection. Who will call us 
back from this self-destructive path? We have to be aware and alert about 
these self-destructive dangers at the earliest. We have been exploiting the 
resources of the planet and poor people and making development at their 
cost and consuming their resources. This cannot last long. We have to 
search within. It is necessary to understand ourselves that life an the planet 
is interdependent. Such a global perspective will generate love and 
generosity for others in ourselves. This is a very difficult and great demand. 
Gandhi has shown that it is possible to realise this demand. So let us take 
the step in that direction. 


PRAFULL DAVE 


Peace Education in 
Regions of Tension and Conflict: 
A Conceptual Framework and 
some Dilemmas 


P EACE EDUCATION AND similar programmes are widespread all over 
the world in the forms of weekend seminars, ongoing encounter groups 
between adversaries, joint projects, school-based curricula, and community 
initiated continuous meetings. Parallelling this diversity of programmes, 
there is also a diversity of meanings ascribed to peace education, a great 
variability of goals they try to attain, principles they are based on, and 
methods they use. Given that diversity, what should be the core meaning 
of peace education and what ought its major goals to be? What are its most 
basic underlying principles and what are some of the most important 
researchable questions it raises? I wish to address some of these questions 
by sketching out a theoretical framework for peace education—a narrative- 
based approach—which leads to the formulation of its core goals. Following 
this, and serving as my own critic, I raise three serious dilemmas that 
follow from the conceptual framework offered here. 

I focus on peace education programmes in the contexts of what is often 
called “intractable conflict,” conflicts that are stubborn, are accompanied 
by violence, are rooted in long and painful memories, and are central in a 
society’s life. The Israeli-Palestinian or Northern Irish conflicts are conflicts 
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that belong in this category. Inter-ethnic tensions as is the case in countries 
of immigration are fair examples as well. 

Intractable conflicts are rather complex entities entailing two major 
aspects—a socio-political and a socio-psychological aspect. The socio- 
political aspect pertains to issues of land, self-governance, independence, 
military might, water resources, economic and cultural dominance, and 
the like. On the other hand, the socio-psychological aspect consists of the 
community’s collective narrative, that is the way it perceives itself, its 
history, and its role in the conflict. 

Addressing here the psychological aspect of the conflict, peace education 
programmes in such contexts of intractable conflict faces three unique 
challenges: (a) a collision between two opposing collective narratives that 
entail; (b) opposing belief systems that are rooted in; (c) collective, often 
traumatic memories. The argument I wish to pursue here concerns, on the 
one hand, the centrality of the collective narratives, their underlying belief 
systems and their roots in collective historical memories in fuelling and 
sustaining a conflict, and, on the other, the central role of collective narratives 
in leading to peaceful relations. The goals of peace education, as I will 
argue, follow from the superordinate role attributable to collective narratives 
in the contexts of conflict. But before turning to issues pertaining to peace 
education, a brief discussion of the above-mentioned challenges is needed. 

There is a crucial issue to note here: Not only are the narratives and 
their underlying beliefs mirror images of each other, they also deligitimize 
each other’s goals, actions, history, humanity, and sufferings. It is this 
delegitimization that is at the core of the socio-psycholgical aspect of the 
conflict and thus ought to be the main target for peace education. 

It follows that if coexistence is to mean anything like being able to live 
in peace, cooperation and equality, side by side within a single political 
entity, it will have to address the conflict between the two collective 
narratives. This general goal entails at least three sub-goals: 
acknowledgment of the “contribution” that one’s own side made to the 
conflict; empathy for the other side’s suffering, and a disposition for 
nonviolent conflict resolution. 

The approach taken here puts a heavy emphasis on what can be 
considered the psychological basis of conflicts: the collective narrative. 
This, then, leads to the design of what peace education ought to aim at: the 
legitimization of the “other’s” collective narrative. However, this approach 
is not without dilemmas and difficulties. In what follows I present three 
such dilemmas which require much scholarly thinking and research. These 
dilemmas pertain as follows: 


(a) The question of whether the strong and the weak sides of a conflict 
should be subject to the same kind of peace education: It would 
make much sense and would be desirable for the majority in a 
conflict to gradually come to accept the legitimacy of the collective 
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narrative of the strong side or the majority. But would it make 
equal sense to expect the weak or minority side to accept the 
narrative of the strong side as legitimate? Can any conquered, 
oppressed, or discriminated minority be expected to accept the 
narrative’s legitimacy of the dominating or discriminating majority? 
Not really. 

(b) The possible conflict between the newly attained legitimization of 
the “other’s” narrative that a successful peace education programme 
would be expected to cultivate, and the more veteran, less accepting 
existing collective narrative. 

(c) The possible effectiveness of the “shot in the arm” kind of peace 
education programmes relative to lengthy processes of peace 
education socialization. 


These three dilemmas should be taken up for deep research so as to 
provide a scope for discussion in the light of what can be learnt from 
general educational research and from research on peace and peace 
education. 


GAVRIEL SALOMON 


An Appeal for Religious 
Harmony and Peace 


THe NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL Peace Research Association 
(IPRA) Conference, which meets every two years, was held in July 2002 in 
the beautiful and invigorating city of Suwan at Kyung Hee University in 
South Korea on the topic “Globalization, Governance, and New Challenges 
for Peace Research.” 

A large number of delegates from almost all parts of the world attended 
the Conference and took part in its deliberations. The opening presentations 
were made by Katsuya Kodama, the Secretary General of the Association 
and the keynote address was delivered by Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the 
former Secretary General of the United Nations. 

The Conference proceedings were conducted in separate Commissions. 
There were separate Commissions including the Peace Culture and 
Communications, Peace and Ecology, Conflict Resolution and Peace Building, 
Global Political Economy and Religion and Peace etc. The contributor of this 
piece along with ten other delegates participated in the last mentioned 
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Commission whose Convenor is Professor Linda Groff, Director of Global 
Options and Professor at California State University, USA. 
Dr Groff made two presentations at the conference: 


— Inter-religious dialogue, the appreciative inquiry process and peace 
— Spirituality, religion, culture and peace: exploring the foundations 
for inner-outer peace in the twenty-first century. 


In the first presentation, Dr Groff considered the issue of persons who 
have explored at least two different spiritual religious traditions in their 
lives. The techniques used by the author consists of the appreciative 
inquiry process where she questions the factors behind people exploring 
the two religions and how they have integrated these different religions in 
their lives. She also explores the effect of cultural diversities in the lives of 
such people. Dr Groff, on the basis of her interviews, finds that there are 
four underlying models of people’s spiritual journeys, in which the more 
enlightened model finds value in each religion and transcends any one 
particular religion. 

Looking at the global interrelated world, Dr Groff underlined the 
importance of inter-religious dialogue based on cultural, ethnic, and 
religious diversities and finding a larger unity that connects people across 
this diversity. The author also discusses the principles of inter-religious 
dialogue, the organizations promoting this dialogue and the declarations 
by them. A brief discussion is also made about how some of these 
organizations have converted these principles into action. Finally, she 
discusses the evolution towards a holistic, integrative view of peace. 

In the second presentation, Dr Groff explained how, despite the fact 
that all religions seek peace, many wars have taken place in the name of 
religion. In the post-Cold War period, most conflicts are internal or based 
on civil struggles but there is a religious component to these conflicts also. 
The presentation focusesed on how different religions and cultures can 
contribute to peace instead of war. 

The author explained the esoteric/inner and esoteric/outer aspects of 
religions. Whereas the former are based on direct experience beyond the 
five senses, the latter forms of religion are socially learnt and passed on 
from one generation to other. The author described how in the initial phase 
(which are termed the first Axial Age), religions remained isolated but 
when they interacted, they tended to focus on their differences. In the 
present age (second Axial Age), there is greater interaction among religions 
and commonalties or areas of common interest and experience are stressed, 
while each other’s uniqueness? Dr Groff stressed upon the key principles 
of inter-religious dialogue like: 


* Not trying to force anyone to give up on his religion and convert 
into another 
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* Recognition of a common spirituality and one-ness underlying the 
diversity of religious paths 

* Importance of listening and ability to enrich one’s life from traditions 
and beliefs. 


She also briefly outlined the explorations of the inner and outer aspects 
of religion and culture and discussed the evolution of civilizations and the 
dichotomy between spiritual and material values. Reference was also 
made to Gandhi’s use of nonviolence and different stages of nonviolent 
struggles. Gandhi used nonviolence for the first time in India’s struggle for 
freedom. Finally, Dr Groff referred to an Agenda for Future Peace Research 
based on the need to focus on inner and outer aspects of peace and to the 
principal components of peace research. 

On a similar theme of dialogue, Professor Majid Tehranian made a 
presentation on a book edited by him and D.W. Chappell entitled “Dialogue 
of Civilisations: A New Peace Agenda for a New Millennium.” Tehranian 
spoke briefly about the book and the necessity for interaction and dialogue 
between different religions and civilizations in order to address the ethical 
challenges facing the world today. The world is riven with conflict and 
violence. Professor Tehranian explores the causes for this in the alienation, 
dualism, and antagonism resulting from marginalisation of vast segments 
of the world population. However, in this unhappy situation, efforts have 
been taken to seek an opportunity for reflection and reconstruction of a just 
and peaceful world order. 

Despite the fact that we strive for peace and world order, we find that 
the world is full of strife, suspicion, and disharmony. In such a situation, 
the process of reconciliation and search for peace is an important aspect of 
our efforts to restore harmony and dispel suspicion, discrimination, and 
violence. 

Dr Ericson, of Lund University, Sweden, talked about “Reconciliation 
and the Search for a Shared Moral Landscape: An Exploration Based upon 
a Study of Northern Ireland and South Africa.” 

Dr Maria Ericson described the case studies she carried out in Northern 
Ireland and South Africa about the reconciliation process that has been 
initiated to heal the wounds in these two regions of conflict and violence. In 
Northern Ireland the emphasis has been on building relationship across 
the Catholic/Protestant divide as well as on the reconciliation between 
various political parties and groups. In South Africa the emphasis has been 
on the work of, and the debates surrounding, the “Truth and Reconciliation . 
Commission” (TRC), which was set up to deal with the political violence of 
the apartheid era. 

Dr Ericson sees reconciliation as a process in which the following elements 
of a “moral landscape” are addressed: experiences of the conflict, views of 
the conflict, views of oneself and of “the other,” identifications and loyalties, 
and norms and values. 
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Storysharing, that is, telling about one’s personal experiences as well as 
listening to people from “the other side,” is identified as central to 
broadening the moral landscapes of those involved, thereby challenging 
established views of the conflict, and enhancing empathy across the divides. 
Important conditions for storysharing, as well as certain dilemmas (especially 
that of inclusion versus exclusion), were identified and discussed. On the 
basis of this discussion, some suggestions were finally made concerning 
how to achieve and formulate a global ethics. 

The other presentations were by Dr Ravi P. Bhatia of Delhi University, 
Dr Moideen Kader of Malaysia, and Professor N. Dadhich, discussing the 
role of poverty, politics, and the socio-economic factors which have resulted 
in disparities, conflict, and violence in today’s world. Dr Bhatia talked of 
large-scale violence in the contemporary world, which is not confined to 
any particular region or between particular communities or religions. An 
attempt was made to understand the causes of violence—the political 
divide, poverty, unemployment, and lack of education, inequity and 
excessive consumerism. It was shown that religion is not the principal 
cause of violence but other social and economic factors are the main causes. 
In fact, true religion has never encouraged violence. Different religious 
groups—the Hindus and Muslims—have been living together in India in 
peace and harmony for centuries. They have interacted with each other 
and produced works of art, music, and literature that show the happy 
blend of their combined efforts. Reference was made to Gandhi's 
prescription of a simple and culturally rooted life in maintaining peace and 
religious harmony. 

Dr Moideen Kader talked about the conditions in which Islam developed 
and was nurtured, with stress on peace and equality among its followers. 
This message was a revolutionary concept at that time and the faith spread 
rapidly in many parts of the world. The movement was a social and 
peaceful movement and even today, true religion focuses on peaceful and 
harmonious relations. The author stressed upon the importance of mutual 
respect for each other's religious traditions and cultures for maintenance of 
peace. 

Dr Moideen also briefly referred to the recent events in the state of 
Gujarat on the Western coast of India where there was senseless violence 
between some sections of Hindus and Muslims and how many innocent 
lives were lost and many people lost their homes and means of livelihood. 
He underlined the need for reconciliation and rehabilitation of the affected 
, people. 

Professor Naresh Dadhich of the University of Rajasthan, India, outlined 
the peaceful role of Hiduism—how over centuries, Hinduism has advocated 
the different paths to reach God and seek personal salvation. Modern-day 
religious people like Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave have advocated peace and 
harmony. The present-day violence that one sees in some sections of the 
Hindus is due to the militant, political arm of some sections of the Hindus, 
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who have called this aspect Hindutva. This ideology preaches that Hindus 
must organise themselves and fight unitedly to achieve their goals in 
today’s complex world where peaceful means are considered a sign of 
weakness and betray lack of purpose. The paper showed that the present- 
day violence that one sees in certain parts of India is caused by some 
sections of the Hindus who believe in the philosophy of Hindutva. 

A rather unusual paper by Dr Rita Dadhich of the Vedic Kanya 
Mahavidyalaya, Jaipur, India, presented the ancient, cultural heritage and 
traditions of India as well as those of the state of Rajasthan in a microcosm. 
The paper outlined the role of the Rajput kings in Rajasthan who introduced 
and maintained many Hindu rituals and festivals to provide them with 
religious sanctity and continuity. They helped in establishing peace and 
harmony among the citizens. The author described the social relevance of 
these festivals, which help in creating and maintaining peace and harmony 
in the society. She also sought to explain the structure of Hinduism and its 
manifestations in the form of festivals and their relationship with peace. 
The festivals have social relevance and also fulfil the need for peace in the 
society. 

There were interesting discussions and interaction by delegates and 
others on the above themes. All in all, these discussions were fruitful, 
lively, and stressed upon the peaceful role of religion and its importance in 
today’s stressed and divided world, which sees the world from different 
perspectives and from a narrow viewpoint. There is tension, conflict, and 
violence that often lead to terrorism and devastation. But with a proper 
understanding of its root causes and given a broadminded sympathetic 
attitude, religion can play an important role in healing people’s wounds 
and bringing reconciliation, rehabilitation, and religious harmony in the 
contemporary polarised, divided world. 


RAVI P. BHATIA 
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Ravindra Kumar, Theory and Practice of Gandhian Nonviolence, Mittal 
Publications, New Delhi, 2000, pp. xx+177 


Anil Dutta Mishra, ed., Rediscovering Gandhi, Mittal Publications, New 
Delhi, 2000, pp. v + 229 


Gandhi's thinking on nonviolence and its practical application in political 
life has been acknowledged the world over and many renowned 
personalities have unequivocally appreciated the Gandhian approach to 
tackling socio-political and economic problems of a country. Today, as 
social tensions increase and terrorist tendencies gain momentum, Gandhi's 
philosophy of ahimsa has acquired great relevance and needs to be adhered 
to in theory and practice. That Gandhian philosophy has immense value 
for society today is manifest in the growing volume of research on the 
subject and the increasing amount of scholarly literature that is being 
published not only in our country but also in other parts of the world. 

The true understanding of Gandhian nonviolence and its applicability 
in social and political life has become imperative today at the present 
critical juncture. Moreover, morality and truth an which Gandhi based his 
philosophy has few parallels in the last two thousand years of human 
civilisation. And this was aptly pointed out by people of the stature of 
Lenin and Albert Einstein, among others. 

Two recent volumes, one by Dr Ravindra Kumar and the other edited 
by Dr A.D. Mishra have added to the growing literature on Gandhi, 
delving deep into the subject. The scholarship and erudition of the scholars 
reflected in these volumes cannot but be appreciated. 

It is significant that Dr Kumar, who in his volume tries to find the 
meaning and efficacy of Gandhian nonviolence in the global context, has 
clearly highlighted that Buddha, Nanak, Mahavira, and Gandhi 
communicated the message of nonviolence to the whole world. But while 
the religious thinkers emphasized the spiritual dimension, Gandhi gave it 
a much wider meaning. As has been very well observed by Dr Kumar. 
“Making crores of Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs and others realize that they 
were all children of one and the same God, on the basis of nonviolence, he 
could actively unite to oppose injustice.” Thus Gandhi used his philosophy 
of ahimsa not only for political action against the mighty British rule but 
also used it as a tool for social transformation which was very much 
necessary in Third-World countries like India. 
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Gandhi's thinking on decentralisation of political and economic power 
has been very well discussed by Dr Kumar. The 73rd and 74th amendments 
to the Constitution clearly reflect the need for the third tier of governance 
with participation of people at the grassroots. That Gandhi was a true 
democrat is borne out by the fact that he always wanted participation of all 
sections of society in any decision-making process and visualised the 
growth and power of panchayati raj in rural transformation. However, the 
author has not gone into the question as to why Gandhi’s thinking on 
decentralisation did not take root in India even after more than five 
decades of independence. 

The changed scenario in the new millennium has necessitated a re- 
thinking on the relevance of Gandhian principles to the task of solving 
national and international problems. Human liberty and justice, on the one 
hand, and mutual understanding and cooperation, on the other, have 
become essential in our society today. Dr Kumar’s volume shows that all 
concepts of nonviolence and democracy as developed in India, especially 
by Mahatma Gandhi, have had a profound influence on notions of justice, 
communal amity, communitarian approach to life, religiosity, and a genuine 
concern for the poorer and downtrodden sections of society. Day-to-day 
problems affirm, as the author has pointed out, that the only basis of 
solution of these problems lies in a positive approach informed by 
nonviolence and truth. 

Dr Mishra’s volume is a collection of papers on various facets of 
Gandhian philosophy, including nonviolence, Satyagraha, communal 
harmony, gram swaraj, and modernisation. The papers on nonviolence, 
especially the one by Manish Sharma, have very well shown how Gandhi's 
emphasis on humanity, tolerance, self-discipline, bread labour, and 
communal harmony could transform society and mould it in the right 
direction. As Manish Sharma very rightly states, Gandhi showed a lamp so 
that “we might recognise each other and behave like civilised human 
beings.” In another important presentation, Dr M.L. Sharma shows how 
nonviolence was given a new dimension by Gandhi by converting a passive 
principle into “a dynamic doctrine of Satyagraha to fight injustice, 
exploitation, and other forms of violence.” According to him, Gandhi's 
relevance could be found through “a creative synthesis of modern science, 
technology, and spiritual values and cultivation and promotion of positive 
human values” (like truth, nonviolence, and brotherhood of humanity) 
leading to a world federation and peace. 

The right strategy for the socio-economic development of the country 
has been outlined in Dr Kamal Taori’s paper in which it is rightly stated 
that panchayats have to be involved not only in the 29 departments 
earmarked for them but also for “ultimately ensuring gram swaraj and 
exploitationless systems development.” A change in development approach 
towards the rural sector for employment generation and sustainability has 
been emphasized by him. Similarly Dr K.D. Gangrade talks of constructive 
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work programmes for building up a power-free, non-authoritarian, non- 
exploitative society by changing the present set-up. 

Challenging the Western path of development followed by most Third- 
World countries, including India, Dr Manoj Sinha ina scholarly presentation 
shows how Gandhi perceived modernisation as an instrument of solving 
the social and economic problems of the country. The current spate of 
modernisation, which has gone against the interests of the majority, 
according to him, has led to “stark inequities and flagrant inequalities” 
with existence of extreme poverty side by side with opulent affluence and 
massive exploitation of natural resources causing portentuous 
environmental degradation. This has to change, asserts Sinha. He argues 
that modernisation should not just be geared towards material gains 
but towards the welfare and well-being of the majority. The author 
emphasizes the need for sustainability and promotion of technology that 
could reach the masses of the country and help improve their productive 
capacities. 

Most papers in the volume assert the need for a participatory approach 
with the panchayats given more powers to execute development and 
transform the rural countryside. It may be pertinent here to refer to a 
famous observation of Gandhi in the late 1940s: “I do visualise electricity, 
ship-building, iron works, machine-making and the like. But the order of 
precedence will have to be reversed. Henceforth industrialisation has been 
so planned as to destroy the villages and their crafts. In the state of the 
future, it will subserve the villages and their crafts.” The villages of the 
country should be in the forefront to lead the social and economic revolution 
in the coming years. 

Taken together, both these volumes deserve high praise for having 
provided a timely reminder of the unique contribution made by Gandhi in 
terms of a relevant philosophy and technique that offer a suitable perspective 
relevant to a peaceful socio-political and economic transformation. 


Dhurjati Mukherjee 


Sachchidanand, ed., Loknayak Jayaprakash Narayan: Man of the Century, 
Volume 1, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Mumbai, 2002, pp. lxiii + 578 


The book Loknayak Jayaprakash Narayan: Man of the Century, written by his 
Secretary, Sachchidanand is in some ways unique, in so far as it has no 
specific theme dealing with JP’s multiple activities. Rather, it is a sort of a 
compendium which covers a wide spectrum of tributes paid to him by 
national and international personalities, both in and out, jurists and 
journalists, and political decision-makers in Indian legislatures and in 
Parliament. 
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In this review I shall focus on two aspects of JP’s personality: first, the 
image that these people (the contributors) have of JP in their minds; and, 
second, how do the authors, whose reminiscences and articles have been 
produced in this volume, view JP’s changing paradigms and his ideas. 

Let me first begin with the Mahatma, the Father of the Nation. JP, as all 
students of the nationalist movement know, was one of the most trenchant 
critics of Gandhi's social and economic thought as well as of his theory of 
catyagraha in the immediate context of the nationalist movement, JP’s 
differences with the Mahatma chiefly centered on his nonviolence as a 
technique of change. JP believed that in any effort to dislodge the British 
from India, violence will have to be resorted to. Gandhi naturally 
disapproved of it. Yet, notwithstanding his differences, the Mahatma had 
an admiration for the man whom he loved as his own kith and kin. 

This is what he said about JP: “He is a fine fighter. He has forsaken all 
for the sake of the deliverance of his country. His industry is tireless. His 
capacity for suffering is not to be equalled” (p. 4). On another occasion, he 
declared, “. .. my differences, great as they are, do not blind me to his 
indomitable courage and his sacrifice of all that a man holds dear for the 
love of his country” (bid.). One of the most respected leaders in the Bhoodan 
Movement, next only to Vinoba Bhave, Dada Dharmadhikari put it very 
succinctly: “It is generally believed that JP was a politician and Vinoba a 
saint. But, in fact, JP was a saint and Vinoba a politician” (p. 25). 

There was something in the make-up of JP’s personality that he never 
aspired for power or any public office. One member of the Cabinet Mission 
delegation which the British Government sent to negotiate the transfer of 
power to India in 1946 met JP and recorded that he found him indifferent to 
power which, as he stated, was the usual bane of social democrats. 

As early as 1933, Yusuf Meharally noted that with the release of JP 
from Nasik Jail, a new force had emerged in Indian politics (p. 44). Minoo 
Masani records that JP was a compass to our national ship. He was the 
conscience-keeper and an unofficial ombudsman of our nation (p. 51). His 
moral courage was so transparent that he dared to dissent and part company 
from Mahatma Gandhi and later from Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
(p. 53). 

India’s journalist world by and large has been independent and more 
objective than any of its kind in the developing world. It has raised its voice 
against the declining moral standards of public life, even though it has had 
to suffer the ire of the powers that be, particularly during the period when 
the Indian state was increasingly drifting towards authoritarianism. 

It is therefore proper to present some of their perceptions. Two trends 
are discernible in the journalist world. One, which viewed the JP movement 
as an effort to save democracy in the face of growing authoritarianism, and 
the other, which insisted that, although critical, had to confess to its 
usefulness. Ajit Bhattacharjea, who had the opportunity of watching JP 
from close quarters for a fairly long time, acclaimed him as a true intellectual 
with a mind that was at once analytical and architectonic (p. 103). 
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There are many among politicians who acclaimed JP’s role both as an 
anti-imperialist fighter in the pre-Independence period and an anti- 
authoritarian warrior in the post-Independence era. But what may surprise 
many that a person like Mrs Indira Gandhi who put him into jail, admitted 
that “in his death we have lost a great patriot, a restless revolutionary, and 
an intense humanist” (p. 229). Was it a double talk, the Editor asks, which 
power politicians are wont to indulge in! Let us hope it was a change of 
heart. 


In the present collection, there are authors like Fenner Brockway who 
acclaimed JP as one of the greatest men of this century (p. 411). JP had a 
universal conscience, writes Homer A., Jack. His influence stretched far 
beyond boundaries of India, writes Willi Brandt, Chairman, Social 
Democratic Party of Germany (p. 397), while the Times of London editorialized 
that “he was a man of all seasons” (p. 414). The Secretary General of the 
Socialist International think that he was “the spiritual leader of the world 
socialist movement” (p. 412). One can see what diverse positive images JP 
had outside India. 

Three sides of JP’s life and thought have been highlighted by many of 
the reminiscences and assessments collected in this volume. First, the man, 
his personality, demeanour, his conduct and character; second, his activities 
related to immediate problems and his statements on issues of national and 
international importance; and, third, his changing ideas developing in 
response to changing conditions and situations. 

One of JP’s classmates whom I met in Washington in 1968 told me how 
JP’s personality was assessed by his friends at the university. “Within a few 
minutes,” he said “the chairs at his back in the library where he and I 
would be seated, would be filled with young girls who believed that JP was 
as handsome as Christ—a Christian belief.” An American woman journalist, 
who knew him as student at Ohio State University, wrote to him after the 
1952 general election in India that women in overwhelming numbers must 
have voted for his party if not for his ideas, but for him, handsome as he 
was.” His friend and associate Yusuf Meharally wrote in 1933 that he was 
impressed by the tall and distinguished looking youth and his magnificent 
personality. Minoo Masani recalls that when he first met JP in 1932, he 
appeared as “a stunningly handsome young man” (p. 52). He could be 
easily recognised, wrote one journalist, as “tall and spiry whose bearing 
had not slackened with age, nor had his features lost their chiselled edge” 
(p. 104). 

However, the above account should not give an impression that JP was 
soft, compassionate, and amendable to every situation. At times, he would 
be as hard as granite and as tender as flower. It is known that in the Lahore 
Fort, where he was imprisoned in 1943, he was subjected to intensive 
questioning. Writing to Harold Laski, about this, he wrote: “I made it clear 
to the officers present that I was prepared to answer any question that did 
not relate to my recent underground activities...” (p. 282). It is said that 
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British CID Officers in Lahore Jail used to wonder that the most “peaceable 
looking gentleman” could be a revolutionary leader they were asked to 
dread (p. 280). MC Chagla, a Chief Justice of India, noted that “behind the 
meek exterior, there was an iron will and a deep abiding desire for achieving 
the freedom of the country...” (p. 40). His physical courage, Masani 
writes, was evident when in the Lahore Fort, he stood up to interrogation 
by the British officials who tried all methods, including depriving him of 
his sleep, to make him confess that Gandhi and he were pro-Japanese (p. 
53). But he did not budge. The image that emerges from these descriptions 
is that of a tall and serene personality, compassionate yet unyielding when 
faced with the alternative of “to be or not to be.” 

The book carries a Foreword by Kuldeep Nayyar who, throughout the 
movement and after, remained in touch with JP. In one incident, Nayyar 
recalls that, when he met Morarji and told him that JP feels nobody should 
come to him. Morarji, as he reports, flared up. “What does he think of 
himself, I did not care about Gandhi.” Remarks Nayyar “This was Morarji 
whom JP had preferred to Jagjivan Ram... .” 

The Introduction written by Sachchidanand traces the origin of the JP 
movement along with the development of his ideas. It is a brilliant analysis 
of the Bihar movement which embraces also the moving paradigm of JP’s 
ideological evolution, although not very exhaustively, limited as he was in 
the scope of the Introduction. Written clearly in a lucid style which N ayyar 
calls inimitable, I am sure that this collection will be found useful by those 
who are interested in India’s contemporary political processes. 

One of the participants, Professor de’Souza in a seminar I organized on 
“JP and Social Change” in 1982 at the Gandhian Institute of Studies, quoted 
Karl Jasper’s tribute to Max Weber and said that the same could be fittingly 
applied to JP as well. 


Nageshwar Prasad 


Yeshua Moser-Puangsuwan and Thomas Weber, eds, Nonviolent 
Intervention Across Borders: A Recurrent Vision, University of Hawai’s 
Press, Honolulu, 2000, pp. xiii+369 


This is a fascinating book. The editors, Yeshua Moser-Puangsuwan and 
Thomas Weber, have gathered together vivid accounts of thirteen diverse 
transnational nonviolent attempts to interrupt and limit specific large- 
scale conflicts. The editors also provide useful material to interrupt and 
limit specific large-scale conflicts. The editors also provide useful material 
to understand past, current, and potential nonviolent interventions. The 
volume presents empirical evidence and tough-minded reasoning to assess 
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the varying degrees and aspects of the success of these efforts, the great 
difficulties in executing them, and their frequent failures. 

Moser-Puangsuwan and Weber first review the recurring vision of the 
Peace Brigade Movement and Weber then recounts the history of nonviolent 
interposition and accompaniment. Robert J. Burrowes offers a 
comprehensive typology of cross-border nonviolent intervention, 
emphasizing three characteristics: who is undertaking the intervention, 
what means are employed, and what is the political impact on the dominant 
social cosmology. In reference to the third characteristic, this book pays 
particular attention to interventions intended to produce more equitable 
social relations. l 

Each case of intervention covered in the book was written by someone 
who had been actively engaged in the action, with the exception of one 
written by one of the journalists who joined the 1992 voyage of the Lusitania 
Expresso towards Timor protesting the massacre of students there. All the 
contributors write with honesty about the strains in carrying out the 
interventions and of their limited impacts. They vary in their attention 
given to describing events, to analyzing them, to practical and moral 
dilemmas, and to suggestions for future undertakings. 

Liam Mahony describes the development of the Peace Brigades 
International (PBI) and excellently analyzes the practices relating to 
accompaniment by persons, particularly from Western Europe and North 
America, serving in countries in the South torn by civil wars or marked by 
resistance to oppressive regimes. Linked to constituencies in their home 
countries, PBI workers in the field can bring pressures to prevent, end, or 
reduce particular instances of human rights abuses. 

Ed Kinane examines the Cry for Justice intervention in Haiti in 1993. 
He details the work of this coalition effort, including excerpts from his 
journal, and profoundly discusses various moral dilemmas in pursuing the 
effort to bring greater justice and security to the people of Haiti. 

Ed Griffin-Nolan analyzes the development of Witness for Peace, 
tracing its origins in efforts to counter the United States government’s 
policies, in the early 1980s to overthrow the Sandanista government in 
Nicaragua. Like many other contributors, he examines the internal debates 
about what goals to pursue with what means. He documents the 
effectiveness of training, sustained efforts, and linking actions in the field 
to social movement organizations in the United States. 

Robin Hayes tells the moving story of how Pastors for Peace in 1988 
began carrying out shipments of humanitarian relief to Cuba. Kathleen 
Kern describes the dilemmas of the work of Christian Peacemaker Teams 
in Haiti, Hebron, and Washington, D.C. Paul Hare reports the difficulties 
in undertaking the Cyprus Resettlement Project in the early 1970s. 

April Carter discusses the efforts and effects of the Sahara Protest 
Team in trying to intercede and prevent the French Government's first 
atomic bomb test, which was conducted in the Sahara desert in 1960. 
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Christine Schweitzer tells the story of the failure of Mir Sada—Peace 
Now—to stop the war in Bosnia in 1993. Robert J. Burrowes gives a 
detailed account of the problems of the Gulf Peace Team in trying to 
prevent the war in the Persian Gulf in 1991. 

Beth Abbot reports the effectiveness of Project Accompaniment, in the 
1990s, as Canadians helped Guatemalan refugees from violent repression 
to safely return to their homes after peace accords were reached. Dave 
Bekkering describes the peacebuidling work of Otvorene Oci (Open Eyes) 
with Croatian NGOs as Croatia undergoes the transition to a pluralist 
democracy and market economy. Finally, Yeshua Moser-Puangsuwan 
reports on the yearly Dhammayietra in Cambodia, a mass cross-country 
walk for peace and reconciliation, which began in 1992. 

The editors, in conclusion, offer a framework for nonviolent 
humanitarian intervention in the future, on the basis of the material 
presented in the book. They conclude that the concept of nonviolent 
unarmed strategic large-scale interpositionary peacekeeping is not viable. 
Variations such as small-scale interventions in the form of nonviolent 
witness and accompaniment, however, can be developed further. They 
note the importance of international linkages with social movement 
organizations as well as thorough training and preparation for such 
operations to be effective. 

These are sound inferences and many contemporary trends can be the 
basis for improving the effectiveness of international nonviolent 
interventions. These trends include the increasing knowledge about and 
experience with constructive conflict resolution methods, reconciliation, 
and conflict transformation. They also include social, cultural, economic, 
and technological changes contributing to globalization, such as the 
expansion of transnational non-governmental organizations and 
increasingly shared norms about human rights. 

One implication of all these developments is the possibility of greater 
complementarities between the actions of non-governmental organizations 
and national and international governmental agencies. They can extend to 
various degrees of cooperation, as in diverse forms of Track II or non- 
official diplomacy. The emphasis in this volume upon structural change 
for and by the people at the grassroots leaves some of those potentialities 
relatively unexplored. Examining the empirical and moral complexities of 
such complementarities, however, would take another book. 

In producing this book, the editors and contributors have accomplished 
a great deal. The contributions convey the details of a wide variety of 
nonviolent interventions and the feelings of participants in them. Moreover, 
the lessons that are drawn can help make such actions more effective in the 
future. This book should be widely read. 


Louis Kriesberg 
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Vishwambar Nath, Development: A Saga of Two Worlds, Concept 
Publishing Company, New Delhi, 2002, pp. 300 


Born and brought up in the United States, the author was a UN expert in 
Kuwait, Sierra Leone, and The Gambia. He sums up his varied experiences 
on values and lifestyles of people with whom he worked. He finds that 
most of them would not bother as long as their beliefs and values are not 
endangered. He enunciates on political, economic, and social changes m 
India during the last half century and comments on it as remarkable 
resilience in Indian society. His perspicacious observation of Indian society 
makes him optimistic about India’s political and economic future. 

His targeted readers are today’s youth who might not be aware of our 
culture and lifestyle after about fifty years from now. He elaborates things 
that have changed at a very fast pace and have affected his life in various 
ways. 

India was one of the colonies of the British and was the crown jewel of 
the British Empire. The British were proud to say “The sun never sets on 
the British empire.” The Indian army constituted the largest component of 
British forces during World War I and World War II. India was too 
valuable a dependency for any Prime Minister of Britain to even think of 
granting independence to it. In 1942, Mr Winston Churchill, the then Prime 
Minister of Britain declared: “I have not become the king’s first minister to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.” But soon after five 
years, his successor, Clement Attlee, announced that “India would become 
independent within a year—” an independence that brought partition and 
created two nations out of one: India and Pakistan. 

The author narrates how the decolonization process began. Myanmar 
was given independence in 1946, India in 1947, and Sri Lanka in 1948. The 
author offers in-depth findings about India and its political history. He 
accounts for various independence movements that shattered the gigantic 
British Empire. It lost all its colonies in World War I, millions lost their 
lives; heavy damage was suffered by cities and was occupied by the United 
States for nearly two decades. But soon it recovered to become an economic 
super power. 

The author remembers his childhood days in the 1930s when the world 
was experiencing the severest economic depression. Unemployment was 
at its peak in Europe, United States, Canada, and other industrial countries. 
The problem did engulf India too with Hindu educated youth committing 
suicides because they could not get jobs. The problem was far from under 
control for the economists and political leaders of industrial countries. It 
ended with World War I. According to many historians, the world war 
was fought partly to end the depression. 

The author too was not left unaffected. He developed a pessimistic 
outlook. He had the fear of unemployment after he passed out of the 

college. At that time, best students went for post-graduate studies to 
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London, Oxford, or Cambridge in England. Vishwambar Nath got a chance 
fellowship in the United States which he found rich and powerful. Its 
standard of living appeared fabulous to an Indian. His fellow students 
were friendly to him and were curious to know more about India. People 
were friendly and social at Madison, Wisconsin. He was apprehensive 
about his health and of bitter cold in the city. He was among the first 
groups of students to go for higher studies. The Education Department of 
the Government of India, however, was aware of the high quality of 
education in American universities to send thousands of young men and 
women there as Government of India scholars. 

He was quite apprehensive while returning from America because he 
had no job. But soon he got an appointment letter from the University of 
Ceylon. After serving the University of Ceylon at Colombo, the Planning 
Commission of India, and as a collector in a district of Rajasthan, he had 
accumulated enormous experience to share with readers. As he got a 
chance to gauge most of the places on earth, he had a variety of experiences 
to pen down. And the pace at which the writer proceeds in each chapter 
keeps the reader interested to read on. Technology has undergone a sea- 
change in the last five decades—computers, a buzz word that has caught 
up round the world. And the writer does agree with the revolutionized 
techniques applied in manufacturing, education, medicine, surgery, 
communications, and agriculture. He mentions most of the technological 
advancements that India has achieved. 

And before signing off, Dr V. Nath has a few lessons for his readers: the 
unexpected is a recurrent phenomenon in human life, there is light after 
every tunnel, joy after every sorrow, a period of health and well being after 
every sickness. The book has notes on the writer’s life, which depicts the 
phenomenal changes in the world from his perspective. The book is a must 
for the readers who are willing to have a close look at Indian culture. 
The innumerable experiences that he shares with the reader are worth 
enjoying and reading. This book is the best to know India, from an Indian 
perspective. 


Neha Bagoria 


Sri Sri Paramahamsa Yogananda, The Bhagavad Gita: Royal Sctence of 
God Realization, Yogoda Satsanga Society of India, Yogoda Satsanga 
Math, Kolkata and distributed by Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi and Jaico 
Publishing House, Delhi, pp. 1173 (3 volumes) 


Known to millions of readers around the world for his classic Autobiography 
of a Yogi, Paramahamsa Yogananda reveals here the innermost essence of 
the Bhagavad Gita. A harmonious blending of psychology, spiritual 
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instruction, linguistic discernment, esoteric physiology, cosmology, and 
yoga doctrine makes it unique among Gita commentaries. Yogananda’s 
commentary penetrates to the heart of the Bhagavad Gita to reveal its deep 
spiritual and psychological truths. We feel the pulse beating of real meaning 
of the Bhagavad Gita through inspiring, empowering, and penetrating style 
of mterpretation. 

Bhagavad Gita means “Song of the Spirit,” the divine communication of 
truth realization between man and his Creator, the teachings of spirit 
through the soul, that should be sung unceasingly. Yogananda articulates 
with conviction that the main theme throughout the Gita is that one should 
be an adherent of Sannyasa, a renouncer of this egoity ingrained through 
avidya, ignorance, within the physical self of man. By renunciation of all 
desires springing from the ego and its environments, which cause 
separateness between ego and spirit, and by reunian with the Cosmic 
Dreamer through ecstatic yoga meditation, that is Samadhi. 

Enlightened commentator Yogananda says that God realization cannot 
be attained merely by reading a book, but only by dwelling every day on 
the above truth that life is a variety entertainment of dream movies full of 
the hazards of duality-villains of evil and heroic adventures with goodness; 
and by deep yoga meditation, uniting human consciousness with God’s 
cosmic consciousness. Thus the Gita exhorts the seeker to right action— 
physical and mental—and spiritual salvation towards this goal. 

So comprehensive as a spiritual guide is the Gita that it is declared to be 
the essence of the ponderous four Vedas, 108 Upanishads, and the six 
systems of Hindu philosophy. The entire knowledge of the cosmos is 
packed into the Gita. Supremely profound, yet couched in revelatory 
language of solacing all levels of human endeavour and Spiritual striving, 
sheltering a vast spectrum of human beings with their disparate natures 
and needs. Wherever one is on the way back to God, the Gita sheds its light 
on that segment of the journey. 

It will become evident to the reader after a thoughtful persual of the 
key to a few stanzas in the first chapter that the historical background of a 
battle and the contestants therein have been used for the purpose of 
illustrating the spiritual and psychological battle going on between the 
attributes of the pure discriminative intellect in attunement with the soul 
and the blind sense-infatuated mind under the delusive influence of the 
ego. In support of this analogy, there is shown an exact correspondence 
between the material and spiritual attributes of man an described by 
Patanjali in his Yoga Sutras and the warring contestants cited in the Gita: the 
clan of Pandu, representing Pure intelligence; and that of the blind King 
Dhritarashtra, representing the Blind Mind with its offspring of wicked 
sense-tendencies. 

Yogananda firmly believes that without work, human civilization would 
be a jungle of disease, famine, and confusion. If all the people in the world 
were to leave their material civilizations and live in the forests, the 
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forests would then have to be transformed into cities, else the inhabitants 
would die because of lack of sanitation. On the other hand, material 
civilization is full of imperfections and misery. What possible remedy can 
be advocated? 

Krishna’s life demonstrates his philosophy that it is not necessary to 
flee the responsibilities of material life. The problem can be solved by 
bringing God here where He has placed us. No matter what our environment 
may be, into the mind where communion with God reigns, Heaven must 
come. 

The path advocated by Shri Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita is the 
moderate, medium, golden path, both for the busy man of the world and 
for the highest spiritual aspirant. To follow the path advocated by the 
Bhagavad Gita would be ‘their salvation; for, it is a book of universal self- 
realization, introducing man to his true self, the soul showing him how he 
has evolved from Spirit, how he may fulfil on earth his righteous duties, 
and how he may return to God. The Gita’s wisdom is not for dry 
intellectualists to perform mental gymnastics with its sayings for the 
entertainment of dogmatists; but rather to show a man or woman living in 
the world, householder or renunciant, how to live a balanced life that 
includes the actual contact of God, by following the step-by-step methods 
of yoga. 

Yogananda comments aptly that each person has to fight his own battle 
of Kurukshetra. It is a war not only worth winning, but in the divine order 
of the universe and of the eternal relationship between the soul and God, a 
war that sooner or later must be won. 

Yogananda’s Bhagavad Gita presents entirely new concepts. It connects 
Krishna with Christ or Christ with Krishna. He shows the similarities 
between both of them. Both of them were divinely conceived and their 
births and God-ordained missions foretold. Jesus was referred as good 
shepherd; Krishna in his early years was a cowherd. ee nae) 
co-related Krishna and Christ. 

Conclusively all the three volumes of the commentary on the Bhagavad 
Gita by Yogananda empowers us with a new angle of vision and lustre of 
spiritual thoughts with realistic flavour. It gives us inner strength and true 
wisdom, the ultimate panacea for doubt, or not knowing. Because we do 
not develop our inner and intuitive power inherent in us, we remain in the 
domain of delusion-afflicted intelligence, plagued by misconception and 
doubt. Intelligence made restless by sensory bombardment loses its focusing 
power. The thought-provoking commentary of Yogananda guides us to 
distinguish between the clear thinking (focussed thinking) and too much 
thinking (nebulous thinking). 


Lalita Joshi 
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Arjun Kirpalani, Maximum Management, Excel Books, New Delhi, 2002, 
pp. 279 


This book makes an anatomy of the multi-layered dimensions of the 
conceptual and operational paradigms of meaning, mode, measurement, 
technique, and technology of the term “management.” The guiding spirit 
of the contents of the book is provided by the question as to how to 
maximize management techniques for positive organizational goals. Besides 
articulating different postulates and theories of management, the book 
enriches the understanding of managers of the corporate world by giving 
concrete illustrations and offering practical discussions about different 
ways of managing problems, patterning with psychological profile of 
employees and combining workable alignment with resources and 
onnel. 

The book has seventeen chapters under four parts, that is, an overview 
of modern management, new frontiers of management, maximum managing 
and new techniques management. The first part, dealing with “an overview 
of modern management,” details tactics of management, work function of 
personalities, assessing one’s advantage points and the environmental 
challenge. The writer opines that management is a game of tactics and 
mastering the art of managing risks. Making decisions, structuring deals, 
and collaborating with managers in the organisation are all part of the 
management game. Basically managing is a creative process. The 
communication which takes place is also part and parcel of this creativity. 
When a manager communicates, he expresses ideas, concepts, and emotions. 
Good managers are usually creative in articulating the ideas and emotions 
of others as well as their own. The writer aptly observes that for managers 
the key to the game of management is to motivate people around him/her 
to achieve performance levels and acceptable goals. 

The writer has coined the concept of “segmentation of success” which 
means to utilize well-timed opportunistic behaviour to achieve the good 
periods and prepare oneself for the bad periods too. This concept ‘of 
periodic concept of success and failure allows managers to build models of 
business success which incorporates latitudes of flexibility. The importance 
of “space creation” also draws attention of the readers in this conflict- 
ridden environment of management exercises. The space of real enemies 
serves as a counter-motivating force in human ecosystem carefully 
manipulated, enemy can be used to target competitors. A cooperative 
enemy is a virtue because he fills the opposition space and allows a 
manager to maintain his work and personal environment. 

The writer highlights the fact that the key to any problem is to control 
the people who can deliver results. Managers should integrate their 
personality types with their environment. A good manager must have a 
“gut survival instinct,” so that he can anticipate problems while 
simultaneously generating output. This refers to using control interfaces 
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which orient companies, people, personnel and professional environmental 
factors around him into productive inner relationships. The importance of 
facing the tougher challenges with a great deal of internal fortitude should 
be the hallmark of style of functioning of any manager. Using the technique 
of engagement instinct, a manager is able to understand which threats or 
incentives to respond to and which to pass on and also to preempt the 
attacks of his opponents. 

Today we live in an information environment. It is important to use 
this information to understand what is going on around any organisation. 
Only by harnessing this power can the modern manager excel] at his craft. 
In today’s world the need for speed and quick progress are new barometers 
of risk. This represents a whole new level of uncertainty. Only large 
organizations, which have the resource base to understand these kinds of 
problems and present them in a condensed and organized fashion, can 
succeed. In the high-technology world in which we live it is important also 
to lead at a fast pace. If anyone is slow, we will find that others are leading 
and he is following. 

The writer has also shed light on the dichotomy of managing system vs. 
managing people. He observes that managing people is a more complex 
task. Economics of difficulty with reference to insufficient funds has been 
discussed also. The writer suggests that the real winners do not get into 
problems. They move from strength to strength, and remain perpetually 
strong. In this high-technology era, the modern management era has become 
a cooperative relationship between the individual and technology. The 
manager of tomorrow should also have a intellectual learning curve so that 
he is able to generate a successful business model that lasts well into the 
future. 

As far as limitations of the book are concerned, it may be pointed out 
that the modern concept of management as illustrated with occidental 
examples of highly developed and industrial countries does not fit in the 
conceptual frame of managers of Indian public and private sector 
corporations/organizations standing at a different level of standing, 
maturity, and economic benchmarking. The writer has harped too much 
on the tune of “managing” implying thereby through currents of managers 
running contrary to the spirit of the human face and friendly ecosystem of 
any organisation. The book has failed to pinpoint bias factors and ego- 
oriented mindset patterns of managers who lower down motivational 
factors of colleagues down the line. 

Nevertheless the book is worth reading on account of the novelty of the 
interpretation at least for the variety of angle of vision but against the 
holistic concept of psychological and work environment of the employee, 
the employer, and other change agents of the contemporary world. 


M.K. Pandey 
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Feroz Ahmed, ed., Atom and Self—Collection of Lectures Delivered by 
D.S. Kothari, New Age International Publishers, New Delhi, 2002, pp. xi+379 


Today what we are seeing is a mad rush of people after wealth, property, 
and material goods with a false perception of enjoying peace or happiness 
of mind. To enjoy peace or happiness we have to establish harmony within. 
This is the main lesson we can draw from the book Afom and Self— 
Collection of Lectures delivered by Professor D.S. Kothari. The twenty lectures 
have forcefully brought out the fact that money cannot buy either peace or 
happiness. 

What is the happiest place in the world? According to a recent research 
led by the London School of Economics, the happiest place in the world is 
Bangladesh. Interestingly, the United States came in at the 46th place in 
this World Happiness Survey, with Britain at the 32nd mark. India came in 
fifth. Not bad for a land of more than a billion people with many different 
races, creeds, castes, and religions. The survey reveals how, in general, 
happiness is inversely proportional to peaks of economic development. 
Thus, although the British have twice the amount of money they did forty 
years ago, their perceived quality of life has not improved. In fact, it has 
worsened, the survey tells us. According to one of the researchers, a 
financial colossus is seducing people all over the world and not meeting 
their essential personal needs. So, however amazing it may seem, some 
now prefer TV to food. The Gita confirms that one whose happiness is 
within and who is active and rejoices within is the perfect man or woman. 
This is the theme which runs throughout the lectures of Professor Kothari 
whose outstanding contribution has been unique in the fields of education, 
science, and humanism. His brilliant scholarship is reflected in all his 
lectures and discourses. He has quoted Gita and Mahatma Gandhi. His 
basic advocacy is that science and spirituality cannot be separated from 
each other. Survival of human race is dependent on an integration of both. 
This will help wipe out tears from every eye, as well as poverty, and 
hunger from the planet Earth. 

The book is a “wake-up-call” for all the world leaders to make the 
world free of wars and violent conflicts. They must substitute words by 
deeds. They must rise above their selfish interests and the narrow groove 
of nationalism to consider the whole world as a single family by following 
Gandhi's theory of “oceanic circles.” He emphatically says: “The basic of 
science is its objectivity. Science is alien to purposes and goals. It admits no 
arguments which smack of any telenomy. ... The objectivity of science is 
secured by excluding from its domain all subjectivity. The root of the 
present crisis, especially of the (Western) man lies in strongly conceiving 
that what cannot be described by science is necessarily contradictory to 
science. Itis a misplaced case of domination of Westem mind by Aristotelean 
logic” (p. 225). 
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What is important and significant is that we must recognize that 
“reality” does not take one facet but many. Science is one facet. The 
different aspects of reality are complementary and not contradictory to one 
another. This approach is characteristic of Vedantic thought. To disregard 
the complementarity of scientific and ethical truths and the complementarity 
of matter and mind, of body and soul, can lead only to de-personalization 
and dehumanization of life. The highest type of faith in science and in man 
is required. This is a moral quality. The most significant lesson we can learn 
from the marvellous development in atomic physics in our century is not to 
be misled by apparent contradictions but try to understand the 
complementarities underlying them. To pursue truth in all its varied 
aspects, of which the ethical is undoubtedly an important cause, with zest, 
courage, and dedication to the best of one’s ability and strength is man’s 
highest duty and obligation. That is the greatest lesson science holds for us. 
This is also the greatest need of the hour. 

The brilliant introduction by Professors A.R. Verma and L.S. Kothari 
gives an excellent profile of Professor D.S. Kothari. It illustrates how 
indifferent he was to honours, awards, and monetary gains. His basic 
concern was for “man” to develop in him sterling qualities of character. He 
wanted to inculcate values through education in public in general and 
students in particular. 

Professor Feroz Ahmed deserves congratulations for putting the jestas 
in the present volume to serve not only scholars and researchers, but also 
politicians and leaders to understand the intricacies to take right and 
correct decisions to build man and not to destroy him. Some of us may find 
a few lectures technical and repetitive. But this is bound to happen when 
you want to emphasise your thesis. Professor Kothari in his lectures has not 
only touched the “head” but also the “heart” of people so that they can 
internalise moral values enunciated by Gandhi. 

I feel this is an immensely useful work which must be made a 
compulsory reading for all university teachers and students. It should also 
be made a basic document for training parliamentarians and legislators. 
We must understand that peace is an abstract term and requires continuous 
efforts for its achievement. Inner peace is a great strength. In fact, when * 
spirituality marries science, it teaches us humility and when it marries 
education, it teaches us the art of survival. In the last analysis both science 
and religion are to be judged by what they do to man and for man—and not 
by what their zealous and blind advocates claim. Both are to be judged by 
their achievements and not by their pretensions or promises. Science can 
make or mar a civilization. The progress of science and technology has 
been phenomenal, while understanding of man himself has been dismally 
low. Self-control is the foundation of all human development and earnest 
seeking. 

Professor Kothari has put in his simple and brilliant linguistic skills, his 
lectures to the service of “truth.” He has profusely quoted Mahatma 
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Gandhi and said that for him Ahimsa is not a static concept. It is a flower 
which can be wielded equally by alt—children, young men and women, or 
grown-up people, provided they have a living faith in the God of Love and, 
therefore, equal love for all mankind. We assign greater importance to 
power of darkness and death, or in the case of peace, to war, rather than 
peace. Peace is life itself. It is our original religion. It is like an eternal spring 
within us. The author exhorts us not to behave like an ostrich which buries 
its head in the sand. Man needs a right sense of purpose and ideas 
(Gandhian) to steer to. The survival of man depends on science and self- 
control (spirituality), on “Atom” and “Gandhi.” This can fill us with 
glorious goals for future. And every step counts, no matter how modest. 
Justice M.C. Chagla said: “We should salute the non-conformists.” Christ 
and Gandhi were born non-conformists. They refused to bend their knees 
to the gods of the “market place” and for such a refusal one was crucified 
and the other was assassinated but they left us an unperishable legacy.” 
The idea is that peace is best preserved by making sure that the strength of 
individuals, groups, and communities oriented towards violence is reduced 
to zero in thinking, feeling, and action. 

Professor D.S. Kothari had a keen eye for details. For readers who feel 
they are swimming in various speeches and want a single source that bring 
all the material together, this readable volume has done that exceedingly 
well. 

The scholars, researchers, and others would very badly miss a reference 
index which would have enhanced the value of the book considerably. 


K.D. Gangrade 
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Nonviolent Struggle Possible in 
Kashmir as an Alternative to 
Militancy - 


[The following is the text of a resolution adopted by the participants of 
two major meetings held on Kashmir in October 2001 and February 2002 
organized on behalf of “Rebuild India.” The consensus arrived at the two 
seminars is contained in this wnite-up of Mr T.N. Zutshi, the editor of 
Rebuild India.—Editor] 


Wren we talk of restoration of peace in Kashmir, the immediate reaction 
of those who have been fighting for “Azadi” is that there cannot be peace 
till their goal is achieved. They tell us about the great sacrifices the youth 
has made for liberating Kashmir from the domination of India. About 90 
thousand youth have been martyred during past 13 years while fighting 
for “Azadi.” Peace to the advocates of “Azadi” means giving up their 
struggle and betrayal of the youth who have been martyred during this 
long, period of militancy. 

The concept of “Azadi” is not clearly defined by its advocates in 
Kashmir, but it implies liberation from the domination of India. Some 
Hurriat leaders would like Kashmir to be part of Pakistan while some 
would like to to be Independent. On the other hand, Mirwaiz Umar Farooq 
has said that “Azadi” does not necessarily imply seperation from India but 
liberation from the present oppressive conditions. 

Struggle for “Azadi” and militancy in Kashmir have been heavily 
dependent upon support of Pakistan. They also had moral, diplomatic and 
financial support of America till the most powerful super power was given 
a heavy blow by Osama Bin Laden on 11 September last year. Since then 
the world has changed drastically. America has withdrawn its support to 
militancy in Kashmir and Pakistan is under pressure to do the same. 

To have better understanding of the Kashmir issue and to arrange 
interaction between Hurriat leaders and Gandhian workers and leaders on 
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behalf of “Re-build India” organized two seminars at Gandhi Peace 
Foundation in Delhi. The first seminar was held in October 2001. It was 
presided over by Shri Rajiv Vora, editor of Gandhi Marg (Hindi) and 
inaugurated by Shri Balraj Puri. While Shri Balraj Puri and Sardar Teja 
Singh came from Jammu to participate in the seminar, Farida Behen and 
Maulana Bashir Ahmad came from Kashmir. The hard hitting speech of 
Farida Behen as read by Maulana Bashir Ahmad made a great impact on 
the participants of the seminar. She said that about one lakh youth had 
been martyred in Kashmir. She wanted that Indian army and para-military 
forces are withdrawn from the valley and are deployed only at the border. 
Sardar Teja Singh told how the constitution of Jammu & Kashmir was 
eroded during the past decades and Chief Ministers were imposed upon 
the state by the Central Government. 

The second seminar was held in February 2002, at Gandhi Peace 
Foundation. At my repeated request late Mr. Abdul Gani Lone agreed to 
address the seminar. The seminar was presided over by Dr Dauji Gupta 
former mayor of Lucknow. The world famous Gandhian leader Shri Subba 
Rao especially came to attend the seminar. The speech of Mr. Abdul Gani 
Lone was highly appreciated by the audience. Those who had heard him 
were shocked and grief stricken when he was assassinated. 

After thirteen years of militancy the people of Kashmir are now exausted 
and long for peace. I am not suggesting that they give up their struggle for 
liberation, but that they wage a nonviolent struggle to end human rights 
violations caused by army and para-military forces deployed in the valley. 
I agree with Farida Behen’s demand that army and para-military forces 
should be only at the border and that they should be removed from the 
valley. I believe that a nonviolent struggle is now possible in Kashmir for 
this demand. It will have the support of many people in India. If such a 
struggle succeeds in the withdrawal of army and para-military forces from 
the valley, nonviolent struggle may also replace militancy for the ultimate 
goal of “Azadi.” 


T.N. Zutshi 
Editor 
Re-Build India 
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Gandhi and the Contemporary World 
Edited by 
Antony Copley and George Paxton 


On behalf of the Gandhi Foundation, UK, and 
the Indo-British Historical Society, India 


Special Discount to the Readers of Gandhi Marg 


The book consists of some thirty essays covering a range of issues 
which Gandhi addressed and which concern the world today. 
They are divided under four headings: matters environmental 
and development; sarvodaya and attitudes towards religion and 
the role of women; the relationships between the individual, 
society, and the state; and conflict resolution, both domestic and 
international. 

Only now has the developed world come to see the wisdom of 
Gandhi's insights. All too often the developing world continues 
to ignore them at its peril. In all societies Gandhism continues to 
be relevant. This collection of essays honours the 125th anniversary 
of his birth. 
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Gandhi Foundation. 
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This book will prove most useful to those interested in the philosophy 
of nonviolence and specially to social scientists and activists by providing 
them with a coherent theoretical framework on which to base their 
actions. 


Nonviolent Revolution in India 
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Written by a sympathetic British scholar and based partly on interviews 
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